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'^I^ USKIN says — " Flowers seem intended for 
jHL the solace of ordinary humanity; children 
'^•'^ love them ; quiet, tender, contented, ordinary 
people love them as they grow; luxurious and 
disorderly people rejoice in them gathered. They 
are the cottager's treasure; and in the crowded 
town, mark, as with a little broken fragment of 
rainbow, the windows of the workers in whose 
heart rests the covenant of peace. Passionate 
or religious minds contemplate them with fond 
feverish intensity; (feK/^?l ^^ ^^^ child and 
the affection is seen ^f^^ U^ the girl, the peasant 
'severely calm in the '^^^^^^^ and the manufac- 
works of many old ^w^^j. turing operative, to 
religious painters, ^|| ^^^ grisette and the 
and mixed with ^ 1/ nun, the lover and 

more open and true Tl // the monk they are 

country sentiment jAjj precious always. 

in those of our own (|||f But to the men of 

Pre - Raphaelites. iK supreme power and 

thqughtfulness, precious only at times ; symbolically 
and pathetically often to the poets, but rarely for 
their own sake. They"^ fall forgotten from the .great 
workman's and soldier's hands. Such men ,will take 
in thankfulness, crowns of leaves or crowns of thorns 
— not crowns of flowers." 
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CHAPTER I. 



©acteTiI©tant0 of tlje^iWonSa — jpohjere apptopriateto Different 
Season© — Jfeast of tlie assumption — Cjjtistmas 33ag — ILent — 
Palm Sunxiag — Wgz ©assion JFIotoer— ®{)e Croton of aJiJoma — 
EeeB of tjje Crucifljcion — a0pen — ffilBer — iWountain as^ — 
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E early monks, who were the principal 
cultivators of the soil in olden times, were 
more than others 

"Well skilled 
In every virtuous plant and healing herb 
That spreads her verdant leaf to th' morning ray ; " 

but they did not regard them as mere objects of 
utility to man, but as emblems of the saints and 
symbols of the various Festivals of the Church. This 
feeling has been eloquently expressed by a worthy 
Franciscan, who says — 

" Mindful of the Festivals which our Church pre- 
scribes, I have sought to make these objects of floral 
nature the timepieces of my religious calendar, and 
the mementos of the hastening period of my mortality. 
Thus I can light the taper to our Virgin Mother on 
the blowing of the white Snowdrop, which opens its 
floweret at the time of Candlemas; the Lady's Smock 
and the Daffodil remind me of the Annunciation ; the 
Blue-Bell, of the Festival of St. George ; the Ranun- 
culus, of the Invention of the Cross; the scarlet 
Lychnis, of St. John the Baptist's Day; the white 
A 
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Lily, of the Visitation of Our Lady, and the Virgin's- 
Bower of her Assumption ; and Michaelmas, Martin- 
mas, Holy Rood and Christmas have all their 
appropriate monitors. I learn the time of day from 
the shutting of the blossoms of the Star of Bethlehem 
and the Dandelion, and the hour of night from the 
stars." 

The quaint names given to many plants by "pious 
monk and holy nun" are still spoken by homely 
tongues, and we even trace with a certain awe in the 
cut stem of the Breckenfern, not pagan-oak or Roman 
eagle, but the sacred letters, LH.S. 

It was more especially upon the Virgin Mary 
that the wealth of flowers was lavished ; all white 
flowers were considered typical of her purity and 
holiness, and consecrated to her festivals. Not only 
were the finer flowers wrested from the classic Juno 
and Diana, and from the Freyja and Bertha of nor- 
thern lands, given to her, but lowly buds of every hue 
were laid upon her shrines. There was the Cost 
Mary (Balsaminta vulgaris), King Cup, Marsh Mari- 
gold {Caltha palustris), is the " winking Marybud with 
golden eye," which, if plucked with due care, and 
borne about, will hinder any one from speaking an 
angry word to the wearer. Mary-Golds {Calendula 
ojficinallis) ; Our Lady's Mantle {Alchemilla vulgaris) 
is the Mariastakker of Iceland, which gives quiet 
sleep when placed under the pillow. Our Lady's 
Bed-straw {Galium verum) filled the manger on which 
the Infant Jesus was laid. N. Poussin has painted a 
Nativity in which this straw appears. The Galium is 
in France considered a specific against epilepsy. In 
England, before the introduction of annatto, it was 
used to give fine colour to cheese ; it also curdled the 
milk of which the cheese was made. The Silybum 
' Marianum, Our Lady's Thistle, has green leaves 
spotted with white, caused by some drops of the 
Virgin's milk falling upon them. " The faint sweet 
Cuckoo-flower of the meadow trenches, the Cardamine 
pratensis, is Our Lady's Smock 

All silver white, 
Which paints the meadows with delight. " 
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This, by the way, is rather a lilac than a white 
flower, but the Cardamine Amara may be the flower 
Shakespeare alludes to, as it is also a denizen of the 
meadows, and its brilliantly-white blossoms seen in 
a mass may easily be mistaken for linen laid out to 
bleach. The Foxglove {Digitalis purpurea) is the 
Doigts de la Vierge, or Gants de Notre Dame of the 
French. The Rosa-Marise, Rose of the Virgin {Anas- 
tatica Hierochuntica) or Resurrection flower, an object 
of veneration in the East both to Christian and 
Mussulman, must not be confounded with the Rose- 
mary (the Ros marinus) or dew of the sea. The Rosa 
Mariae has many other names ; the Arab calls it Kaf 
Maryam ; the Jew, the Rose of Jericho, under which 
name it is supposed to be alluded to in Ecclesiasticus 
— " I was ... as a rose plant in Jericho." The 
pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre fancied it sprung up 
wherever the Holy Family rested in the Flight into 
Egypt, and called it the Rosa Hierosolymitana. It is 
fabled to have first blossomed at our Saviour's birth, 
closed at the Crucifixion, and opened again at Easter, 
whence its name of Resurrection flower. 

We have Our Lady's Tresses {Neottia spiralis), Our 
Lady's Cushion {Saxifraga hypnoides), Our Lady's 
Fingers {Anthyllis vulneraria) , Our Lady's Slipper 
{Cypripedium calceolus), largest of our native Orchises, 
only found, and that- rarely, in dense woods, which it 
adorns with its purplish-brown orange-netted blos- 
soms. Black Briony is Our Lady's Seal ; Maiden- 
hair Fern, Virgin's Hair, a name also given to the 
Quaking Grass. The Snowdrop is the " Fair Maid 
of February," as being sacred to the Purification of 
the Virgin (Feb. 2nd), and on that day her image 
used to be removed from the altar and Snowdrops 
strewed over the vacant* place. 

" Make Thou my spirit pure and clean, 
As are the frosty skies, 
Or the first snowdrop of the year 
That in my bosom lies." 

— Tennyson. 

As " Queen of Heaven," to the Madonna were 
assigned the white Iris, blossoming Almond tree, 

A 2 
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Narcissus and white Lily (Lilium candidum), all 
appropriate to the Annunciation (25th March). The 
earlier painters represent the angel Gabriel with either 
a sceptre or a spray of the Olive tree ; in the later 
period of Italian art 'he has in his hand a branch of 
white Lilies ; hut in almost every case the vase of 
Lilies stands by the Virgin's side with three flowers 
crowning three green stems. Sir John Beaumont 
(born 1582) has some lines written upon the circum- 
stance of the Feasts of the Annunciation and of 
Easter falling upon the same day — 

"Let faithful souls this double feast attend 
In two processions. Let the first descend 
The ten pie's stairs, and with a downcast eye 
Upon the lowest pavement prostrate lie : 
In creeping violets, white lilies, shine 
Their humble thoughts and every pure design. 
The other troop shall climb, with sacred heat, 
The rich degrees of Solomon's bright seat ; 
In glowing roses fervent zeal they bear, 
And in the azure flower-de-lis appear 
Celestial contemplations, which aspire 
Above the sky, up to th' immortal choir ! " 

The flowers appropriate to the " Visitation of Our 
Lady " (July 2nd), were, in addition to the Lily, 
Roses, white and red — 

" O jeune rose epanouie 
Prfes du tabernacle immortel 
Vierge, pure, tendre Marie 
Douce fleur des jardins du ciel ; 
O toi qui sais parfumer I'ame 
Mieux que la myrrhe et le cinname ! " 

It was in reference to her title of the " Mystical 
Rose" that S. Dominick instituted the " Devotion of 
the Rosary of the B. V. Mary." This is in reality a 
series of prayers, interspersed with repetitions of the 
" Hail, Mary ! " 

" Ave Maria ! blessed Maid 1 
Lily of Eden's fragrant shade, 
Who can express the love 
That nurtured thee, so pure and sweet, 
Making thy heart a shelter meet 
For Jesus, holy Dove?" 

—JiTeMe. 

To mark the number of repetitions of the various 
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prayers . used in this devotion a string of beads is 
counted over, and as the beads were formerly made 
of rose-leaves tightly pressed into round moulds, when 
real roses were not strung together, this chain was 
called a Rosary, and was blessed by the Pope or some 
other holy person before being so used. The Rosary 
has been called the book of the unlettered, which 
before the ages of printing familiarised their hearts 
with the chief mysteries of the Gospel. There is also 
S. Rosalia's wreath of roses, so well known in sacred 
art. The Coptic Christians use a Rosary of 41 beads. 
But the Rosary is not confined to Christians. The 
Mohammedans use one of 108 pieces. The Turkish 
Comholoio, or Rosary, has only 99 beads — 
" Fragrant beads of amber." 

The Buddhists use one of 99, commonly composed of 
mere black beads, but sometimes of precious stones 
and pearls. The Buddhists of China and Japan use 
one of 108 beads, corresponding to the daily prayers 
used as a safeguard against the 108 possible sins. 

In a picture by Benozzo Gozzoli, in the National 
Gallery, S. Jerome and S. Francis kneel at the foot 
of the Virgin ; a red Rose-bush full of flowers has 
sprung out of the earth at the knees of S. Jerome, a 
tall white Lily at those of S. Francis. These flowers 
are supposed- to typify the love and purity of the 
Virgin Mother. 

To the Feast of the Assumption (August 15th) is 
assigned the Virgin's Bower {Clematis Flammula), 
" worthy to be so called," says Gerarde, " by reason 
of the goodly shadowe which the branches make with 
their thick bushing and climbing, as also for the 
beautie of the floures, and the pleasant scent and 
savour of the same." It is also called Consolation- 
flower. 

Lilies of the Valley are the Virgin's tears. 

" Her hair wound with white roses 
Slept St. Cicely." 

The Rose is the Flower of Martyrs. Roses sprang 
from the ashes of a holy maiden of Bethlehem who 
perished at the stake. 
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" Hark ! What a fearful scream the multitude 
Pour forth ! and yet more miracles ! the stake 
Branches and buds, and spreading its green leaves. 
Embowers and canopies the innocent maid 
Who there stands glorified ; and roses, then 
First seen on earth since Paradise was lost. 
Profusely blossom round her, white and red, 
In all their rich variety of hues ; 
And fragrance such as our first parents breathed 
In Eden, she inhales, vouchsafed to her 
A presage sure of Paradise regained." 

— Southey. 

The martyr-saint, Dorothea, sent a basket of Roses 
to the notary, Theophilus, from the garden of Para- 
dise. EHzabeth of Hungary, wife of Louis of Thuringia, 
was one of the most devoted saints of the middle ages. 
In a time of pestilence and famine she constituted 
herself the providence of her people — nursing them in 
sickness, and robbing herself of food and clothing to 
supply their wants. Her husband, who was fondly 
attached to her, dreaded her exposure to infection, 
and had forbidden her to visit the poor in person ; 
but Elizabeth could not bear to expose others to a 
danger she did not share herself, and so continued her 
ministrations. Setting out one day on her pious 
mission, her apron filled with food, she met Louis ; 
unwilling to incur his displeasure she kept her apron 
tightly closed, which he forced open, when, lo ! a 
miracle — the coarse food was converted into fragrant 
roses, which Louis fancied she had gathered to adorn 
her room. It is to be hoped " God's Poor " did not 
suffer by the change. 

" The blessed Damozel leaned out 

From the gold bar of heaven ; 
Her eyes knew more of rest and shade 

Than waters stilled at even. 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 

Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 

No wrought flowers did adorn, 
But a white rose of Mary's gift, 

For service meekly worn ; 
And her hair \jaig dovm her back 
Was yellow like ripe com." 

— Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

On the fourth Sunday in Lent the Pope blesses 
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and embalms a golden rose adorned with jewels, 
pronouncing over it several prayers in which Jesus is 
styled the Eternal Rose that has gladdened and 
embalmed the heart of the world. These roses are 
bestowed upon any one whom the Pope desires to 
honour. Pope Julius II., as a mark of his regard for 
Henry VIII. of England, sent him in 1511 not merely 
a golden rose, but a plant with stem, branch, leaf, 
and flower of gold, placed in a vase filled with gold 
dust by way of soil — a type of some high mystery in 
the Passion. Pius IX. did not confine his roses to 
crowned heads, but on more than one occasion gave 
them to persons distinguished in art. 

Every season has its appropriate floral symbol ; in 
some cases the plants bear the name of the festival. 
The heathen May has its hawthorn, and evergreen 
shrubs — holly especially, rejoice in the sacred name 
of Christmas — 

" Let the bright red berries glow 
Everywhere in goodly show, 
Christiis natus hodie!" 

Black Hellebore is the Christmas Rose, or " Herb 
that bloweth about the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ." 

' ' The Christmas rose, the last flower of the year, 
Comes when the holly-berries glow and cheer, 
When the pale snowdrop rises from the earth, 
So white and spirit-like 'mid Christmas mirth." 

There is also 

" The winter thorn, which 
Blossoms at Christmas mindful of our Lord." 

A legend connects Joseph of Arimathea with this 
thorn. He and eleven of his followers came to 
convert the heathen Britons. When preaching to 
them on Christmas Day at Glastonbury, he, as a proof 
of his divine mission, struck his staff into the ground 
which immediately burst into life and blossom. A 
church dedicated to the Virgin was founded on the 
spot, and the miraculous thorn grew, blooming 
always on Christmas Day. The original staff was 
destroyed by the Puritans in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, but before that time numerous cuttings 
had been taken from it, descendants from which are 
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still in existence, all preserving the peculiarity of 
blooming at mid-winter. 

There is a legend in the apocryphal Gospel of Mary 
according to which, Joseph was chosen for Mary's 
husband because his rod budded into flower, and a 
dove settled upon the top of it. In pictures of the 
marriage of Joseph and Mary the former generally 
holds the flowering-rod. 

" Again at Christmas did we weave 

The holly round the Christmas hearth, 
The silent snow possessed the earth, 
And calmly fell our Christmas eve." — Tennyson. 

At the close of the natural year, when all nature 
seems dead and at rest, comes the anniversary of that 
time when there appeared to men a multitude of the 
heavenly host, saying, " Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men." Long- 
parted friends and relatives meet round the yule-log, 
hospitality is freely dispensed, the poor are cared for : 

" On Christmas eve the bells were rung ; 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung ; 
That only night in all the year 
Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear. 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 
The hall was dressed with holly green. 
Forth to the woods did merry men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe ; 
Then opened wide the baron's hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf and all." — Sir W. Scott. 

In the exuberance of their hospitality, our ancestors 
indulged the fanciful superstition of including elves 
and fairies among the guests, that they too might par- 
ticipate in the universal joy of holy Christmastide. 
So branches were hung up in hall and bower where 
they could be left to " hang in each leaf and cling in 
every bough," during that sacred time when no spirits 
have power to harm. Lest they should linger too 
long in the haunts of men "Christmas" must be 
carefully taken down on Candlemas eve. 

" Down with the holly and ivy all, 
Wherewith ye deck the Christmas hall ; 
So that the superstitious find 
No one least branch there left behind ; 
For look, how many leaves there be 
Neglected there, maids 'tend to me, 
So many goblins ye shall see." *-Herrick. 
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Holly, Rosemary, Laurel, Bay, Ivy are hung up in 
churches ; these are also suitable for houses with the 
addition of mistletoe (which is interdicted in churches) 
and leaving out ivy, which ought only to be placed in 
outer porches or passages. 

" Nay my nay, hyt shall not be I wis 
Let Holly have the maystry, as the maner ys 
Holly stond in the hall, fayre to behold, 
Ivy stond without the dore, she ys fol sore a cold. 

Nay my nay. 

Holly and hys mery men they daunsyn and they syng. 
Ivy and her maydens they wepen and they ryng. 
Ivy hath a lybe : she laghtit with the cold, 
So mote they al hafe that wyth ivy hold. 

Nay my nay. 

Holly hath berys as red as any rose. 

They foster the hunters, kepe hym from the doe. 

Ivy hath berys as black as eny slo ; 

Ther com the oule and ete hym as she goe. 

Nay, my nay, &c. 

Holly hath byrdys, a ful fayre flok. 

The nyghtyngale, the poppyngy, the gyntyl lavyrok : 

Gode ivy ! what byrdys ast thou ? 

Non but the howlet that kry " how how ! " 

Quoted in Hone's Everyday Book, from Harl: Coll : 
S39(>, in the British Museum. 

Another old carol makes no reflection on Ivy but 
praises the Holly — 

" The holly and the ivy 

Now both are full well grown ; 
Of all the trees that are in the wood 
The holly bears the crown. 

O the rising of the sun. 

The running of the deer. 
The playing of the merry organ, 

The singing of the choir ! 

The holly bears a blossom 

As white as lily-flower ; 
And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ 

To be our sweet Saviour. 

O, the rising of the sun, &c. 

The holly hears a berry 

As red as any blood ; 
And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ 

To do poor sinners good. 
O, the rising, &c. 
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The holly bears a prickle 

As sharp as any thorn ; 
And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ 

On Christmas Day in the morn. 
O, the rising, &c. " 

Ivy is not quite left out in the cold, as another old 

carol sings of it with praise — 

" Ivy is soft and meke of speech, 
Against all bale she is bliss ; 
Well is he that may her reach. 
Ivy is green with colours bright, 
Of all trees best she is. 
And that I prove will now be right. 
Ivy beareth berries black. 
God grant us all His bliss, 
For then there shall be nothing lack.'' 

In Lent, cakes were flavoured the herb Tansy, so 
called from S. Athanasius. What flower has been 
more frequently sung by English poets than the 
Daffodil, or Lent-Lily. Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 
worth all speak lovingly of it, and Herrick makes it 
the text of one of his sermons in verse. It is the 
flower of Lent, but when mixed with Yew, which is 
the emblem of the Resurrection, it forms a suitable 
decoration for Easter. 

" See that there be stores of lilies, 
Called by shepherds daffodillies." — Drayton. 

Lent Lilies are the French, " Pauvres filles de Sie 
Clare. 

" Fair daffodils we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained its noon. 

Stay, stay 
Until the hastening day 

Has run 
But to the even-song : 
And having prayed together we 
Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay as you, 

We have as short a spring ; 
As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you or anything. 

We die 
As your hours do, and die away 

Like to the summer's rain. 
Or as the pearls of morning dew 

Ne'er to be found again." — Herrick, 
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In Roman Catholic countries Palm branches are 
blessed and carried in processions on Palm Sundays. 
Where Palms cannot be procured, branches of trees 
in leaf are substituted. 

" In Rome upon Palm Sunday 

They bear true palms, 
The cardinals bow reverently, 

And sing old psalms : 
Elsewhere their psalms are sung 

'Mid olive branches : 
The holly-bough supplies their place 

Among the avalanches : 
More northern climes must be content 

With the sad willow." — Goethe. 

In Brittany sprigs of Box are used. Since the 
time of Edward VI. no religious ceremonies con- 
nected with Palms have been observed in the English 
Church, but simple hearts are still found, who, on 
Palm Sunday associate the fresh green leaves of the 
poplar, or the early catkins of the willow, with the 
" palms strawed " in the path of our Lord on His 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem. The willow branches 
used for palms in Yorkshire are formed into crosses, 
adorned with rosettes of ribbon, and hung up until the 
following Palm Sunday. 

Along the entire route of the Procession of the 
Corpus Domini at Rome the ground is thickly strewn 
with bay, and other fragrant leaves. 

The Swedes have a superstition that our Saviour 
was scourged with a rod of the dwarf birch, which 
was once a stately tree, but has ever since been doomed 
to hide its miserable and stunted head. It is called 
hang Freday's ris, or Good Friday's rod. 

The early Spanish settlers in South America fancied 
they had found in a flower of the new world, a mar- 
vellous symbol of our Saviour's Passion, and hailed 
it as an assurance of the ultimate triumph of the 
Gross. 

" All beauteous flower ! whose centre glows 
With studs of gold ; thence streaming flows 
Raylike eflulgence ; next is seen 
A rich expanse of varying hue 
Enfringed with an empui-pled hue, 
And streaks with young Pomonas green. 
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High o'er the pointal deckt with gold 
(Emblem mysterious to behold !) 
A radiant cross its form expands ; 
Its opening arms appear to embrace 
The whole collective human race, 
Refuge of all men in all lands. " — Harte. 




Bosia, who derived 
his knowledge of it 
from certain Mexican 
Jesuits, calls it the 
wonderful and mys- 
terious " Flor de las 
cinco llagas" (Flower 
of the five wounds). 
" It would seem," 
says he, "as if the 
Creator of the world 
had chosen it to re- 
present the principal 
emblems of His Son's 
Passion : so that in 
due season it might 
assist, when its mar- 
vels should be ex- 
plained to them, in 
the conversion of the 
heathen people in 
whose country it 
grew." 



The FaSSiOn Flower (Passiflora ccerulea). 



" Consecrate to Salem's peaceful king, 
Though fair as any gracing beauty's bower 
Is linked to sorrow like a holy thing, 
And takes its name from suffering's fiercest hour ; 
Be this my noblest theme — Imperial Passion Flower ! 
Whatever impulse first conferred that name, 
Or fancy's dream, or superstition's art, 
I freely own its spirit-touching claim. 
With thoughts and feelings it may well impart." 

— Bernard Barton. 

The Arum maculatum (Lord and Ladies) is the 
English Passion-flower. The bright blue blossoms 
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of the speedwell, which enliven our waysides in 

the spring, display in their markings a representation 

of the kerchief of S. Veronica impressed with the 

features of Our Lord. 

' ' O sacred head surrounded 
By crown of piercing thorn." 

The plant which had the mournful distinction of sup- 
plying the crown of thorns has been variously stated 
as the Boxthorn {Lycium sponosum) ; the Bramble 
{Rubus fruticosus) ; the Buckthorns {Rhamnus pali- 
nurus), and Rhamnus {Spina christi) ; the Acacia, or 
Nabka of the Arabians — this latter plant has many 
small sharp spines, and the leaves resemble those of 
the ivy with which the emperors were crowned, thus 
making the mockery more complete. In Germany the 
Holly is Christdorn. In France the Hawthorn {Cratce- 
gus oxyacantha) is Vepine noble. When the Holy 
Crown blossomed afresh whilst the victorious Charle- 
magne knelt before it the scent of I'aubepine filled 
the air. The Feast of the Susception of the Holy 
Crown is observed at the Church of Notre Dame in 
Paris in honour of this cherished relic. This " Crown 
of Thorns " is enclosed in a glass circle, which a priest 
holds in his hands ; he passes before the kneeling 
devotees, who are ranged outside the altar rail, and 
offers the crown to them to be kissed. The " Crown 
of Thorns" was given up to S. Louis of France by 
the Venetians, and placed by him in the Sainte 
Chapelle which he built near the Palais de Justice. 
In Italy the Barbery {Berberis vulgaris) is the Holy- 
thorn ; it seems to be so regarded because its thorns 
are set together in sets of three at each joint of the 
branch. The Rose-briar is another plant suggested ; 
it bears the legend attached to it that when the sacred 
drops of blood fell from it to the ground they blossomed 

into roses. 

" Men saw the thorns on Jesus' brow, 
But angels saw the roses. " 

— Mrs. Howe. 

It is the belief that it was in mockery, and not as an 
additional torture, the wild Hyssop has been depicted 
in early representations of the Crucifixion. The 
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negroes of the West Indies say a branch of the 
Cashew tree was used, and that in consequence one 
of the bright golden petals of the flower became black 
and blood-stained. 

Rubens and the earlier Italian painters depict the 
Reed-mace {Typha latifolia) as the reed put into the 
hands of our Saviour. The same reed is on certain 
days put into the hands of the statues of Christ. In 
Poland, where it is not easy to procure the Typha, the 
flower-stalk of the Leek is substituted. In Palestine 
the red Anemone is called the " Blood-drops of Christ," 
from a fancy that it grew at the foot of the Cross. A 
similar superstition is in Cheshire attached to the Orchis 
Maculata which there bears the name of Gethsemane. 
The Milkwort {Poly gala vulgaris), when borne in pro- 
cession on Rogation days, is called Rogation flower, 
but as it blooms in Passion week it is Cross flower. 
The earlier Italian painters — among others Fra An- 
gelica — introduced the Woodsorrel {Oxalis acetosella) 
into their Crucifixions. Mr. Ruskin suggests that its 
peculiar power of quenching thirpt may have been in 
the minds of the painters, as well as from its triple 
leaf being a symbol of the Trinity. 

The Aspen {Populus tremula) is said to tremble with 
horror ever since its wood was made use of to furnish 
the Cross. 

" Yet in this deep tranquillity, 
When e'en the thistle s down is still, 
Trembles yon towering aspen tree, 
Like one whose bygone deeds of ill 
At hush of night before him sweep, 
To scare his dreams and murder sleep. 
Far off in Highland wilds, 'tis said 
(But truth now laughs at Fancy's lore). 
That of this tree the Cross was made 
Which erst the Lord of Glory bore ; 
And of that deed its leaves confess 
E'er since a troubled consciousness." 

In some of the eastern counties of England the 
Elder {Sambucus niger) is pointed as being the unhappy 
tree — for that reason it should never be bound up in 
faggots. There is a curious superstition regarding the 
Elder still lingering in Denmark, traces of which may 
be found in Huntingdonshire, that the Elder is pro- 
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tected by a being called the Elder-mother, so that it 
is not always safe to pull the flowers. No household 
furniture should be made of Elder-wood, least of all a 
cradle, for some evil will certainly befall the child 
sleeping in it. Has this any relation to the old Prus- 
sian Earth-god, who dwelt under an Elder ? 

Gerarde says it was not upon the Judas tree (Cercis 
Siliquastrum), but upon the Elder that Judas hanged 
himself. 

In Montgomeryshire it is customary to rest the 
corpse on its way to the churchyard under a Moun- 
tain Ash, as that tree is also credited with furnishing 
the wood of the Cross. In Brittany the Vervain is 
called Herb of the Cross. When gathered with due 
ceremony it cures wounds. 

" Hallow'd be thou, vervain, as thou growest in the ground, 
For in the Mount of Calvary thou first wast found. 
Thou healedst our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
And staunchedst His bleeding wound. In the name 
•Of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I take thee from the ground." 

—John White, 1624. 

" Ye primroses and- purple violets. 
Tell me why blaze_ye from your leafy bed, 
And woo men's hands to rent you from your sets, 
■ As though you would somewhere be carried, 
With fresh perfumes and velvets garnished ? 
But, ah ! I need not ask, 'tis surely so, 
Ye all vvould to your Saviour's triumph go ; 
There vvould ye all await and humble homage do." 

— Giles Fletcher, 1 558- 1623. 

Purple Pasque flowers, golden Daffodils (Asphodel), 
and especially all white flowers are dedicated to 
Easter, the crowning feast of all the year. 

The Bavarian peasants make garlands of the sweet- 
scented Coltsfoot {Nardosmia fragrans) on Easter Day 
and cast them into the fire. 

" I got me flowers to strew thy way, 
I got me boughs off many a tree ; 
But thou was up by break of day, 
And brought'st thy sweets along with thee.'' 

—G. Herbert. 

The Swiss make wreaths of the Edelweisse for 
Ascension Day, and hang them over doors and win- 
dows. Like its fellow Gnaphaliums, or Amaranths, 
it is considered an emblem of immortality, and so is 
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appropriate to that day. The flowers that in England 
are dedicated to Whitsuntide are the Guelder Rose 
and those Lilies of the Valley " that seem not born to 
die." 

" Relics ye are of Eden's bowers, 
As pure, as fragrant, and as fair." 

—Keble. 

In Germany the Poeony is the Pentecost Rose, and 
Broom is Pentecost-blossom. In Italy, it being the 
"time of Roses," Whitsunday is Pasqua Rosata. 

" And for lights there are lilies of Pentecost set in the sockets." 

Yellow Jasmine is the flower of the Epiphany. To 
Trinity Sunday belong the Pansy or Herb-Trinity 
and Trefoil. The four-leaved Clover is an emblem of 
the Cross. Cruciform flowers are all wholesome, 
having been marked with the sign of the Cross. Corn 
and Grapes tell of the Blessed Eucharist. 

(mib0untmet ®ag (24th june), 

' ' On which fell the festival of the holy Baptist John. '' 

It is probable that the ceremonies of a heathen 
festival, in spite of centuries of Christianity, crop up 
in the observances of this day. Its burning lamps 
and bonfires point to the worship of the sun-gods, as 
do the appropriation of all sun-like flowers as emblems 
of S. John. His flowers are the Ox-eye Daisy {Chry- 
santhemum leucanthemum) ; the Corn Marigold ; the 
large S. John's Wort {Hypericum calcycinium) ; and 
the text in which he is called a " light to them which 
sit in darkness" being taken in a literal sense, the 
scarlet Lychnis Coronaria was said to be lighted up for 
his day, and was called Candelabrum injeros. On his 
vigil, Orpine, Fennel, Lilies, and every variety of 
Hypericum were hung over doors and windows, and 
garlands woven of vervain and flax blossoms were 
hung up inside the house. In Germany S. John's 
Day is kept much as Hallowe'en is in Scotland ; and 
J. G. Lockhart's translation of an old Spanish ballad 
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gives a poetical account of the Baptist's Day in 
Spain : — 

" Come forth, come forth, my maidens, 'tis the day of good S. John, 
It is the Baptist's morning that breaks tlie hills upon ; 
And let us all go forth together, while the blessed day is new, 
To dress with flowers the snow-white wether ere the sun has dried 
the dew. 

Come forth, &c. 

Come forth, come forth, my maidens, the woodlands all are green. 
And the little birds are singing the opening leaves between ; 
And let us all go forth together, to gather trefoil by the stream, 
Ere the face of Guidalquiver glows beneath the strengthening beam. 

Come forth, &c. 

Come forth, come forth, my maidens, and slumber not away 

The blessedj blessed morning of the holy Baptist's day ; 

There's trefoil on the meadow and lilies on the lea, 

And hawthorn blossoms on the bush, which you must pluck with me. 

Come forth, come forth, my maidens, the air is calm and cool, 
And the violet blue far down ye'U view reflected in the pool ; 
The violets, and the roses, and the jasmines altogether, 
"We'll bind in garlands on the brow of the strong and lovely wether. 

Come forth, come forth, my maidens, we'll gather myrtle boughs, 
And we shall learn from the dews of the fern if our lads will keep 

their vows — 
If the wether be still, as we dance on the hill, and the dew hangs 

sweet on the flowers. 
Then we'll kiss off the dew, for our lovers are true, and the Baptist's 

blessing is ours ! " 

A custom still survives in a few districts of Brittany 
by which the village lads and lasses prove the good 
faith of their lovers. On S. John's Eve the men, 
wearing bunches of green wheat ears, the women with 
flax blossoms, come to one of the pillar stones, or 
dolmen, still standing, dance round it, place their 
wreath upon it, and if the wreath remain fresh for 
some time after, the lover is to be trusted, but should 
it shrivel up within a day or two so will the love 
wither and fade away. 

Fern seed gathered at the moment of the Baptist's 
birth rendered the possessor invisible. Shakespeare 
says, " We have the receipt of fern-seed, we walk in- 
visible." It was, however, difficult to procure. 
Grose says that a person who attempted to gather 
some on S. John's Eve had his hat struck off, and 
was severely knocked about by spirits ; at length 
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having as he thought secured a quantity of it in 
papers and a box, he went home only to find box and 
papers empty ! 

Common S. John's wort (Hypericum perforatum) 
has leaves marked with red blood-like spots which 
always appear on the 29th August, the day on which 
S. John was beheaded ! 

The sweet Flag Rush (Acorus calamus) was, before 
the introduction of carpets, used to strew the floors of 
houses and churches ; it was brought to London from 
Norfolk and Suffolk at considerable expense. One of 
the charges brought against Cardinal Wolsey was 
his extravagance in having his rushes too. frequently 
changed. Till very lately the floor of Norwich Cathe- 
dral was strewn on festivals. When the Acorus is 
scarce the leaves of the yellow Iris are used instead. 
At S. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, rushes are annually 
strewn at Whitsunday. In Prussia the northern Holy 
Grass (Holcus odoratus) is used for a similar purpose. 

The sacred oil of the Jews, used for the tabernacle, 
has the oil of the Acorus as one of its ingredients, the 
others being oil of olives, oil of cinnamon, and of 
myrrh. 

The pastoral staff of the Romish Church seems to 
bear a greater resemblance to the litmis of a Roman 
augur than to a shepherd's crook, which it is supposed 
to represent. The lituus was a lusus naturcB of an ash 
tree bough — -a staff with a crook at one end. Some 
were the work of nature, others in imitation clearly 
that of art. 

The Balearic Islanders object to prune trees as 
" Surely God knows best how they ought to grow." 

The Arabs say that when Adam was driven out of 
Paradise he took with him three things — the myrtle, 
which is the chief of sweet-scented flowers in this 
world ; an ear of wheat, chief of all kinds of food ; 
and dates, which are the chief of fruits. 

Tradition commonly fixes upon the apple as having 
been the forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge, but 
in some countries the grape has been substituted for 
the apple. Clavigero says it was the banana. In 
the Canaries the banana is never cut across with a 
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knife, because it then exhibits a representation of the 
Crucifixion. 

Near the city of On there was shown for many cen- 
turies the sacred fig tree under which the Holy 
Family rested during the " Fhght into Egypt." 
Bavarian tradition says they rested under a hazel. 

' ' Where, O where, are life's lilies and roses 
Nursed in the golden dawn's smile ? 
Dead as the bulrushes round little Moses, 
On the old banks of the Nile." 

—O. W. Holmes. 

The ark in which Moses was laid was in all proba- 
bility a small boat constructed with papyrus, which, 
according to Egyptian belief, was a protection from 
crocodiles. Boats of this description are, according 
to Bruce, common in Abyssinia. In South America 
a similar kind of bulrush is used for the same purpose. 

" Slow glides the Nile ; amid the margin flags, 
Closed in a bulrush ark, the babe is left. 
Left by a mother's hand. His sister waits 
Far off; and pale 'tween hope and fear beholds 
The royal maid, surrounded by her train, 
Approach the river bank — approach the spot 
Where sleeps the innocent : she sees them stoop, 
With meeting plumes ; the rushy lid is oped, 
And wakes the infant, smiUng in his tears : 
As when along a little mountain lake, 
The summer south wind breathes with gentle sigh. 
And parts the reeds, unveiling as they bend, 
A water-lily floating on the wave. " 

— Graham. 

The Syrians take" the Lotus as a symbol of the 
cradle of Moses ; and typify the Ark of Noah by the 
same blossom. 

On the north-eastern side of Mount Ararat there 
once stood a peaceful Armenian village, which con- 
tained two wonderful relics of the patriarch Noah — 
one the vine he had planted, which bore delicious 
fruit, but in memory of his great fault the grapes 
could not be made into wine ; the other the trunk of 
an old willow tree sprung from a plank of the ark. 
But the great earthquake of 1840, which shook the 
mighty mountain to its base, has swept away all 
traces of peaceful village, holy vine, or primeval tree. 

The Jews use branches of myrtle, cypress, and 
B 2 
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other trees in erecting their tents at the Feast of 
tabernacles. The broad-leaved variety known as the 
Jew's Myrtle is cultivated near London for their use. 
" The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir 
tree, the pine tree and the box together to beautify the 
place of my sanctuary." At Aleppo the Jewish taber- 
nacles are made by fastening to the corners of a 
wooden divan, four slender posts .as supports to a 
diaper work of green reeds on all sides, leaving only a 
space in front for the' entrance. This, on the outside, 
is covered with fresh Myrtle, and hung on the inside 
with chintz curtains ; the roof is thatched with reeds 
not stripped of their leaves, and their best cushions 
and carpets are employed to dress the divan. 

There is a plant — a native of the South of Europe 
and of the North of Africa — to which very remarkable 
properties have been ascribed. It .grows also on the 
borders of the Dead Sea, which seems a most appro- 
priate habitat. This is the Apple of Sodom {Solanum 
Sodomium), a poisonous fruit. It is subject to the 
attacks of an insect which leaves the rind untouched, 
while the interior becomes mere dust and ashes. It 
is the symbol of sin. 

' ' Greedily they pluck'd 
The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew - 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom ilamed. 
This more delusive, not the touch but taste 
Deceived, they fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Chewed bitter ashes. " 

— Milton. 

The Bussorah Gall-nuts have also been called Dead 
Sea apples ; they are formed on the Oak {Quercus 
infectoria) by an insect {Cynips insana), and being of a 
bright ruddy purple, but filled with dry gritty matter, 
they are suggestive of the deceptive Apples of Sodom 
{Poma Sodomitica) which have been found growing on 
various species of dwarf oaks on the, banks of the 
Jordan. 

" Hermits blest and holy maids '' 

have in many instances given their names to plants 
and flowers, and in other cases their influence has 
dictated such names as Holy Oak, Herb Trinity, Star 
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of Bethlehem, Rose of Jerusalem, Monk's Hood, and 
Friar's Cowl. 

Adam's needle Yucca tenuifolia. 

Jacob's ladder Polemonium ccBruleum. 

Job's tears. Coix lachryma. 

Aaron's beard Geropogon hirsutus. 

Solomon's seal Convallaria multiflora. 

Michaelmas daisy Aster serotinus. 

The Virgin's pinch Polygonum persicaria. 

S. Patrick's cabbage Saxifraga umbrosa. 

S. Anne's needlework Do. 

Herba benedicta Geum urhanum. 

Sweet Cicely Myrrhis odorata. 

Sweet Margery Origanum vulgare. 

S. Winifrid's hair Polytrichum commune. 

Maudelyne wort Chrysanthemum 

(from Mary Magdalene) leucanthemum. 

Herb S. Barbara Barbara prcecox. 

Herb Margaret Bellis perennis. 

Herb Robert Geranium Robertianum. 

Sweet Basil Oscinium Basilicum. 

Sweet William Dianthus barbatus, S'c. 

S. Joseph's nosegays Oleander. 

Canterbury bells, so' called in honour of S. Thomas 
pf England, in allusion to the horse-bells of the 
pilgrims. 

Royal Fern is S. Christopher; Ragged Robin, S. 
Barnabas ; Samphire, S, Peter. On S. Simon and S. 
Jude's Day (28th October), Satan sets his foot on the 
Bramble, after which day not a single blackberry can 
be found. The Daffodil is from Asphodel, and Lentils, 
so called from being eaten in Lent — or Lent so called 
from Lentils being eaten (?) 

Spider wort dedicated to S. Bi\ino ; Common Bean 
to S. Ignatius ; Blue Hyacinth to S. Dorothy ; and 
the Blue Bell to S. George. 

A complete catalogue of flowers has been compiled, 
one for each day in the year, and each flower has been 
dedicated to a particular saint, generally because it 
flowered on the festival of that saint. It has been 
remarked that many of those flowers are simple weeds, 
but, as N. Hawthorne says, we do not yet realize the 
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place in creation allotted to weeds pur et simple. He 
asks — " What hidden virtue is in them that it is 
granted to sow themselves with the wind, and to 
grapple the earth with this immitigable stubbornness, 
and to flourish in spite of obstacles, and never to 
suffer blight beneath any sun or shade, but always to 
mock their enemies with the same wicked luxuriance ? 
There is a sort of sacredness about them. Perhaps 
if we could penetrate nature's secrets, we should find 
that what we call weeds are more essential to the 
well-being of the world than the most precious fruit 
or grain." 

The Saints' Floral Directory is given in Hone's 
Every-Day Book, p. 132 : — " On Candlemas Eve 
(Feb. i), Herrick says — 

" Down with rosemary and bays, 

Down with the mistletoe ; 
Instead of holly, now upraise 

The greener box for show. 
The holly hitherto did sway ; 

Let box now domineer 
Until the dancing Easter-day 

Or Easter's-eve appear. 
Then youthful box, which now hath grace 

Your houses to renew, 
Grown old, surrender must his place 

Unto the crisped yew. 
When yew is out, then birch comes in. 

And many flowers beside, 
Both of a fresh and fragrant kin 

To honour Whitsuntide. 
Green rushes then and sweetest tents. 

With cooler oaken boughs, 
Come in for comely ornaments 

To readorn the house. 
Thus times do shift ; each thing his turn does hold. 
New things succeed as former things grow old. " 

fWl Av» ^^AM No festival has called forth more 
[Uia^ 'ffi/a^* song than May Day- 

" The flow'ry May that from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the sweet primrose, " 

is equally loved by poets and by people, and its holi- 
day observances were the last to yield to the prosaic 
influences of the time. For centuries there went forth 
on May morning not mere youths and maidens, but 
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courtiers gay, and grave and reverend citizens. Chau- 
cer tells us that there 

" Went forth all the court both most and least, 
To fetch the floures fresh, and branch and blome, 
And namely hawthorn brought both page and grome ; 
And then rejoysen in their great delite. 
Eke each at other threw the floures bright. 
The primrose, violette, and the golde, 
With garlands party blue and white. " 

It is told how trippingly bluff King Hall and his 
queen, Katherine of Aragon, in their early wedded 
days, footed it round the May-pole when they left their 
palace of Greenwich to meet the Corporation of Lon- 
don bringing home " May " from the high grounds of 
Kent. 

Then young damsels deemed it a duty, " When 

May was in the prime," to set forth at early dawn 

' • To get sweet setywall (red valerian), 
The honeysuckle, the harlock. 
The hly, and the lady-smock, 
To deck their summer hall. " 

Now, alas, the sweep's holiday in London, or the 
May-lord or May-lady of a few country villages is all 
that remains to us of the glories of May Day. 

In some districts of Scotland young people still 
climb the mountains to gather May-dew, which makes 
them fair during all the rest of the year, and welcome 
in the beltane sun with hideous blasts from the horns 
of cows and rams. 

Some forty years ago the swains in Huntingdon- 
shire placed before sunrise at the door of any one they 
wished to honour, a branch of May in blossom, sing- 
ing. 

" A branch of May we have brought you. 
And at your door it stands j 
It is but a sprout, 
But it's well budded out 
By the work of our good Lord's hands." 

An Italian proverb characterises the universal lover 
as " one who hangs every door with May." It is 
insulting to substitute sloe or blackthorn for May. 
In the country districts around Valenciennes a similar 
custom prevails, but there the birch or hornbeam 
points out the best beloved maidens ; thorny branches, 
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prudes; and the Elder-tree, coquettes. "Laurel for 
a Garland, Elder for disgrace." All May garlands 
and posies must be gathered before sunrise, ere the 
dew is dried up. If Cuckoo Buds {Cardamine pratensis) 
were introduced into a garland it was torn to pieces 
immediately on discovery. An old English song, of 
two centuries ago, describes the ceremony of choosing 
a Queen of May : — 

" Upon a time I chanced 

To walk along the green, 
Where pretty lasses danced 

In strife to choose a queen. 
Some homely dressed, some handsome, 

Some pretty and some gay, 
But who excelled in dancing 

IVIust be the Queen of May ! 

From morning till the evening 

Their controversy held ; 
And I as judge stood gazing on 

To crown her that excelled. 
At last when Phoebus' steeds 

Had drawn their wain away, 
We found and crown'd a damsel 

To be the Queen of May. 

Full well her nature from 

Her face I did admire : 
Her habit well became her 

Although in poor attire ; 
Her carriage was as good 

As any seen that day. 
And she was justly chosen 

To be the Queen of May. 

Then all the rest in sorrow. 

And she in sweet content. 
Gave over till the morrow. 

And homewards straight they went ; 
But she of all the rest 

Was hindered by the way. 

For every youth that met her 

• Must kiss the Queen of May ! " 

Lord Carnarvon, in his interesting " Travels in the 
Morea," describes May Day in Greece in 1839 : — " On 
the following morning as we passed through the streets 
of Argos, bunches of flowers were suspended over the 
doors of every house. The flowers were mixed, but 
every nosegay was characterised by the predominance 
of some one colour. As we rode along the road to 
Nauplia we met a man literally bedecked from head 
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to foot with wild-flowers and long grass, while peas- 
ants with nosegays in their hands, and village girls 
with wreaths on their heads, transported me to the 
old days of heathen Greece." 

In North America the Podophyllum is called May 
Apple, and the fruit of the Passiflora incarnata May 
Hops. In many parts of England the Lily of the 
Valley is May Lily, under which name Bishop Mant 
sings of it — 

" Fair flower, that, lapt in lowly glade, 
Dost hide beneath the greenwood shade, 

Than whom the vernal gale 
None fairer wakes on bank or spray — 
Our England's ' Lily of the May, 
Our Lily of the vale ' ! " 

The Germans call it Mai Blume, a name they also give 
to the Kingcup {Caltha palustris) and to the Hepatica. 
In Cornwall and Devon the Lilac is May-flower, and 
they attach much virtue to a spray of the narrow-leaf 
Elm when gathered on May morning. In Ross-shire 
young girls pluck sprays of ivy with the dew on them, 
that have not been touched by steel, on the same 
mystic morning. 

The Laureate has two exquisite little poems on the 
" Queen of the May," and Herrick, who has sung so 
many times of our English customs, has a poem ad- 
dressed to " Corinna going a-Maying" : — 

" Get up, get up, for shame the blooming morn 
Upon her wings presents the gods unshorn. 
See how Aurora throws her fair, 
Fresh-quilted colours through the air ; 
Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew-bespangled herb and tree. 

Each flower has wept, and bow'd toward th^ East 
Above an hour since, yet you are not drest. 
Nay not so much as out of bed, 
When all the birds have matins said, 
And sung their thankful hymns ; 'tis sin. 
Nay, profanation to lieep in, 
When as a thousand virgins -on this -day 
Spring sooner than the lark to fetch in May. 

Come, my Corinna, come, and coming, mark 
How each field turns a street — each street a park. 

Made green and trimmed with trees ! see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
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Or branch ! each porch, each door, ere this 
An ark a tabernacle is. 
Made up of Whitethorn neatly interwove. 
As if here were those cooler shades of love. 
Can such delights be in the street 
And open fields, and we not see't ? 
Come, we'll abroad, and let's obey 
The proclamation made for May, 
And sin no more, as we have done, by staying, 
But, my Corinna ! come, let's go a-Maying." 

" May, thou month of rosy beauty, 
Month when pleasure is a duty ; 

Month of bees and month of flowers. 
Month of blossom-laden bowers ; 

O thou merry month complete. 
May, thy very name is sweet ! 
May was maid in olden times. 
And is still in Scottish rhymes ; 
May's the blooming hawthorn bough. 
May's the month that's laughing now." 

— Leigh Hunt. 

' ' Strew, strew the glad and smiling ground 
With every flower, yet not confound 
The primrose drop, the Spring's own spouse. 
Bright daisies and the 'lippes of cowes," 

The garden star, the queen of May, 
The rose to crown our holiday. 

Drop, drop your violets, change your hues, 

Now red, now pale as lovers use. 

And in your death go out as well 

As when you lived unto the smell ; 

That from your odours all may say. 
This is the shepherd's holiday." 

— Ben Jonson. 

Following fast upon May Day comes another festi- 
val, like it redolent of flowers, when all who can leave 
behind the " Maddening crowd's ignoble strife," hie 
to the woods and fields to welcome Whitsuntide. It 
is the season when, according to the quaint old tale 
of Reynard the Fox, "the woods are gay and glad- 
some, and every tree is clothed with the green and 
white livery of glorious leaves and sweet-smelling 
blossoms ; and when the earth is covered with the 
fairest mantle of flowers, and the joyous birds pour 
out with delight their harmonious song." 
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of King Charles II. oak leaves and gilded oak apples 
are worn. Oak branches are suspended over doors 
and windows. Nowhere is this custom held in more 
esteem than in the fine old town of Chester, where 
houses and public buildings are most fitly adorned on 
every agth of May. 

" Say, Daphins, say, in what glad soil appears 
A wondrous tree that sacred monarchs bears. " 

From a well known incident in the life of Charles 
II. — viz., his taking shelter amid the thick branches 
of an aged oak at Boscobel, in Staffordshire, the oak 
derives its title of Royal. 

' ' Let India boast her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber, or the balmy tree. 
While by our oaks the precious loads are borne. 
And realms commanded which those trees adorn. 

—Fope. 

After the Restoration of Charles, hundreds of people 
flocked to see the Oak, breaking off the young branches 
and twigs as memorials. Numerous trees were reared 
from its acorns. In the Bodleian Library a fragment 
of the original tree is preserved in the form of a salver, 
bearing an inscription that it was presented by Mrs. 
Letitia Lane, a member of the family who aided 
Charles in his escape. 

^Mvvviwv v»» Oct.), IS m Scotland a night m 

which, as Burns says, 

" Merry, friendly kintra folk 
Together do convene. 
To burn their nuts, and pu' their stocks. 
And haud their Halloween fu' blythe." 

To lift the veil of the future is, of course, the object 
of these ceremonies, the most important of which is 
"pu'ing the kailstock." This is generally done in 
company ; lads and lasses proceed after dark to some 
neighbour's kailyard, and closing their eyes each pulls 
up by the roots a castock or kail plant. As the plant 
is big or little, crooked or straight, it prognosticates 
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the size and form of the future spouse. Earth adher- 
ing to the root foretells riches, and the sweetness or 
bitterness of the stem shows the disposition. The 
stocks are hung above the door, and the christian 
names of the first persons coming into the house next 
morning, in the order in which the plants were hung 
up corresponds with that of the future wife or husband. 
The nuts are named for two lovers and put side by 
side in the fire, and, according as they burn quickly 
together or start from beside each other, the course of 
their love will be. 

' ' These glowing nuts are emblems true 
Of what in human life we view ; 
The ill-matched couple fret and fume, 
And thus in strife themselves consume ; 
Or from each other wildly start, 
And with a noise for ever part. 
But see the happy, happy pair, 
Of geniune love and truth sincere ; 
With mutual fondness, while they burn, 
Still to each other kindly turn ; 
And as the vital sparks decay. 
Together gently sink away — 
Till life's fierce ordeal being past. 
Their mingled ashes rest at last." 

— C. Gray don, 1 80 1. 

The floral observances connected with All Saints' 
Day on the Continent, are to visit the graves of de- 
parted friends and relatives, and to place on them 
wreaths of ivy, moss, and red berries. 

bear the name of Gospel Trees from the circum- 
stance that it was customary in marking the bounds 
of parishes to stop at remarkable trees and recite 
passages from the Gospels — 

" Dearest, bury me 
Under that holy oak, or gospel tree. 
Where though thou see'st not thou mayst think upon 
Me, when thou goest Procession." 

— Herrick. 

A noble group of twelve oaks, known by the name of 
the Twelve Apostles, stands on the lawn at Burley 
Lodge, New Forest, the property of Lord Bolton. 
The list of remarkable trees, even in Great Britain, 
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would fill volumes. Large old trees have in all 
countries and at all times been regarded with peculiar 
reverence. As Waller says — 

" In such green palaces the first kings reigned, 
Slept in their shade, and angels entertained ; 
With such old counsellors they did advise. 
And by frequenting sacred shades grew wise." 

" On the heights of Ephraim, on the central thorough- 
fare of Palestine, near the Sanctuary of Bethel, stood 
two famous trees, both in after-times called by the 
same name. One was the oak tree, or Terebinth of 
Deborah, under which was buried, with many tears, 
the nurse of Jacob (Gen. xxxv. 8). The other was a 
solitary palm known in after-times as the ' Palm tree 
of Deborah.' Under this palm, as Saul afterwards 
under the pomegranate tree of Migron, as S. Louis 
under the oak tree of Vinciennes, dwelt that mother 
in Israel, Deborah, the wife of Lapidoth, to whom the 
sons of Israel came to receive her wise answers. She 
is the magnificent impersonation of the free spirit of 
the Jewish people and of Jewish life. On the coins of 
the Roman Empire, Judaea is represented as a woman 
seated under a palm tree, captive and weeping. It 
is the contrast of that figure which will best place 
before us the character and call of Deborah. It is the 
same Judsean palm under whose shadow she sits, 
but not with downcast eyes and folded hands, and 
extinguished hopes : but with all the fire of faith and 
energy, eager for the battle, confident of the victory." 

Dean Stanley. 

The common Mulberry {Morus Niger), a native of 
Asia, was introduced into Europe nearly a thousand 
years ago. Its wood, though durable and standing 
well under water, is of comparatively little value ; its 
leaves constitute its highest claim to usefulness since 
they afford excellent food for silkworms. Its berries 
are highly esteemed as a dessert fruit, and from them 
an agreeable preserve and a pleasant light wine can 
be made. The leaves of the white mulberry are better 
fitted for feeding silk-worms, but the tree is of a more 
delicate nature. James I. endeavoured to introduce the 
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rearing of silk-worms into England, but owing to the 
uncertainty of our climate the experiment failed. Many 
mulberry trees were planted at that time in England ; 
among others, Shakespeare planted one in his native 
town, which was disgracefully cut down in 1759. 
Ten years later the freedom of Stratford-upon-Avon 
was presented to David Garrick, enclosed in a beauti- 
fully carved casket made from the wood of this tree. 
A cup was also formed from it, and presented by the 
Mayor during the same year. On the occasion of the 
Shakespeare jubilee, Garrick, holding this cup in his 
hand, sang a song, composed by himself, beginning — 

' ' Behold this fair goblet, 'twas carved from the tree 
Which, O my sweet Shakespeare, was planted by thee ; 
As a relic I kiss it, and bow at the shrine ; 
What comes from thy hand must be ever divine ! 

All shall yield to the Mulberry tree ; 

Bend to the blest Mulberry ; 

Matchless was he who planted thee ; 

And thou like him immortal shall be." 

The remains of the mulberry tree planted by Milton 
in the garden of Christ College, Cambridge, have been 
considered a sacred charge by each succeeding college 
gardener. The smallest twig that falls from it is 
carefully and reverentially treasured. 

" Sure thou didst flourish once, and many springs, 
Many bright mornings, much dew, many showers. 
Past o'er thy head ; many light hearts and wings. 
Which now are dead, lodged in thy living towers. " 

— Vaughan. 
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HOUGH now set aside as an idle fancy, it 
was long a chronicled belief that the Gothic 
Church — 



" All garlanded with carven Imageries 
Of fruits and flowers and bunches of knot-grass" 

was an imitation in stone of an avenue of trees — 

" God's own cathedral meet, 
Built by himself, star-roof d and hung with green, 
Wherein all breathing things in concord sweet, 
Organ'd by winds, perpetual hymns repeat." 

And as the noble pile rises in dignity and grace with 
its slender pillared supports, its starry windows of 
trefoil or cinquefoil form, lighting up the vaulted space 
with a dim religious light, the fancy does not seem 
altogether incongruous. 

If the cathedral does not owe its existence to an 
imitation of trees in stone, the details of its ornamen- 
tation are largely indebted to the vegetable kingdom : 
in no instance more obviously so than in the works of 
the northefn hewers of stone. In spite of many 
grotesque vagaries, their reproduction of natural ob- 
jects is true and beautiful. With them the rose, 
bramble, oak, hawthorn, and vine seem almost to 
start into life. The capitals of the early English 
columns in particular, frequently consist of a mass of 
foliage cut with great boldness and precision. The 
art is not yet lost, as may be seen in the numerous 
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original designs executed by the workmen who carved 
the capitals of the pillars and the arched entrance to 
S. Andrew's Cathedral at Inverness. 

The Oak, its leaves, flowers, and fruit were frequent- 
ly reproduced by mediaeval sculptors with exquisite 
fidelity ; but its attendant Mistletoe is considered so 
wedded to heathen rites, that in very few cases do we 
find any traces of it, though in reality it was scarcely 
such an object of superstitious regard as the oak, on 
which it grew. The Mistletoe is even now excluded 
from the evergreen decorations of our churches at 
Christmas. Can a Teutonic hatred to the instrument 
which caused the death of Baldur have mingled with 
Christian dislike to a heathen object of veneration ? 
It is found on a tomb in Bristol Cathedral, where a 
purely Scandinavian antipathy may be supposed never 
to have prevailed. 

The Herba Benedida {Gcum urbanmn) occurs as an 
architectural decoration towards the end of the 13th 
century. The Holy Trinity, and the five wounds of 
our Lord, are thought to be symbolized in its trefoiled 
leaf, and the five golden petals of its blossom. The 
Passion flower is one great contribution of the New 
World to the symbolical flowers of Christendom ; 
and its star-like blossoms have taken a worthy place 
beside the mystical roses, lilies, and trefoils of 
ecclesiastical decoration, as may be seen in the iron 
work of the beautiful choir-screens of Lichfield and 
Hereford. 

In the south the more frequent models were the 
lotus, acacia, vine, and pomegranate. The capitals 
of the pillars in the Temple of Jerusalem were covered 
with carved pomegranates ; and Josephus speaks of 
a magnificent vine sculptured on the eastern end of 
the temple, the branches and tendrils of which were 
formed of gold, and its fruit of precious jewels. This 
vine was carried to Rome, and exhibited among the 
spoils of Titus in his triumph. 

The Acanthus was a favourite plant of the ancients, 
and Vitruvius tells us how its elegant leaves came to 
be so conspicuously employed in architecture: — "A 
young girl of Corinth fell ill and died. After her inter- 
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ment her nurse collected her trinkets and ornaments, 
and putting them into a basket placed it near her 
tomb ; and lest they should be injured by the weather, 
she covered the basket with a tile and placed it on the 
ground over a root of Acanthus, the stalks and leaves 
of which burst forth in the spring, and spreading them- 
selves on the outside of the basket were bent back 
again at the top by the corners of the tile. Calimachus, 
the architect, happening to pass by, was delighted with 
the beauty and novelty of this appearance, and took 
from it the idea of the capitals of the Corinthian 
columns, of which he was the inventor." 

The Acanthus mollis is the plant of which such 
liberal use, artistically, is made by the Greeks and 
Romans, but a smaller, more rugged sTpecies, Acanthus 
spinosus, is more affected by the northern nations. 

The trunk of the Palm is evidently the original of 
the Egyptian column, and the foliation of the capi- 
tals is taken from the vegetation peculiar to the banks 
of the Nile. In Egypt, where wood is scarce, columns 
were probably first made of stone, which afterwards 
became the general custom. 

" The towering and tenebrous boughs of the Cyprus 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air, 
Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient cathedrals.'' 

—Longfellow. 

Cowper also says of the beauty of an avenue of trees — 

" How airy and how light the graceful arch, 
Yet awful as the consecrated roof 
Re-echoing pious anthems 1 while beneath 
The chequer 'd earth seems restless as a flood 
Brush'd by the wind. So sportive is the light 
Shot through the boughs, it dances as they dance, 
Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick, 
And darkening and enlighting, as the leaves 
Play wanton every moment, every spot." 




AVALON, Isle of the Blest. 

" Where falls not hall, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly— hut Ilea 
Deep-meadow'd, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea." 

CHAPTER III. 
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/Wf*' certain plants, mystical and healing powers 
Oj were ascribed; whilst others were thought only 
^^ to possess baleful properties. The Mountain 
Ash, or Rowan tree {Pyrus Aucuparia); is one of 
good omen, whilst the Elder is one of bad omen. 
The beauty of the rowan might be considered suffi- 
cient reason for planting it near houses ; as Words- 
worth says — 

" No eye can overlook when 'mid a grove 
Of yet unfaded trees, she lifts her head 
Deckt with autumnal berries that outshine 
Spring's richest blossoms." 

But it really owes this distinction to its supposed 
efficacy in warding off witchcraft and the evil eye, a 
power shared in by the clover, whose triple leaflets 
bear in their centre the magic mark of the -horse-shoe. 
Groups of Rowan trees are met with in lonely High- 
land glens in Scotland, which mark where a hamlet 
once stood — • 

" The rowan tree grows o'er their wa', 
The deer grass in their tou'r. 
And the howlet, the bat, and the moudiwart * 
Are rife in Bard Eillen's bou'r." 

* Mole. 
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" In my plume is seen the holly green 
With the leaves of the rowan tree. " 

— Leyden. 

Bishop Heber saw a tree in India closely resembling 
the rowan — the Nimbu (Melia azodaracta) — to which 
similar properties are ascribed, shewing how wide- 
spread is the superstition which attaches to this tree. 
In Scandinavia the Rowan is Thor's Helper, because 
it bent to his grasp when he was crossing the river 
Vimur on his way to the land of the Frost Giants. 
The wood of the rowan was also used to preserve 
their ships from Ran, who was always on the look out 
for drowning mariners. To this day the Lancashire 
milk-maids prefer a churn-staff of rowan to that of 
any other tree as it saves the butter from evil in- 
fluences — 

" For witches have no power 
Where there is rowan-tree wood." 

The Dwarf Elder {Samhucus Ebulus) is said only to 
grow where blood has been shed either in battle or in 
murder. A patch of it grows . on ground in Worces- 
tershire where the first blood was drawn in the Civil 
War between the Royalists and the Parliament. The 
Welsh call it Llysan gwaed gwyr, or " plant of the 
blood of man " ; a name of similar import is its Eng- 
lish one of deathwort. It is chiefly in connection with 
the history of the Danes in England that the super- 
stition holds, wherever the Danes fought and bled 
there did the Dwarf Elder, or Dane's Blood spring 
up and flourish. It is a well-known fact that if ground 
be deeply stirred or cleared by fire, plants grow up 
often of a species previously unknown to the district. 
The Bartlow Hills in Cambridgeshire were raised in 
memory of the Danes who fell in the battles fought 
in 1016, between Cnut and Edmund Ironsides. It 
is probable that the Danewort may have been then 
observed for the first time, and what so natural as to 
connect the new found plant with the blood of the 
fallen Danes ! Examples of a similar superstition may 
be observed in those who saw in the crimson and gold 
coloured flowers of the Marigolds—natives of America, 
emblems of those unfortunate Indians who fell victims 
ca 
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to the thirst for gold and cruelty of the early Spanish 
settlers in America ; also in the red leaves of the 
Sorrel {Rumex Acetosella), which points ont the graves 
of the Irish Rebels who fell on Tara Hill in the 
" Ninety-Eight " ; in the red Poppies which followed 
the ploughing of the field of Waterloo after the 
battle; in the Roses of Towton, which only grow 
where the Yorkists and Lancastrians fell — 

" There still wild roses growing. 
Frail tokens of the fray ; 
And the hedgerow green bears witness 
Of Towton Field that day ; " 

and again in the Roses which sprung up and covered 
the field where Roland and the douze pairs had stained 
the soil with their blood — 

" When Roland brave and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer 
On Roncevalles died. ' 

Mystical above all the fruit of the world is the fruit 
of the Apple tree. It grows upon a supernaturally- 
guarded tree, and its possession confers wonderful 
powers. The golden apples which Hera received at 
her marriage with Zeus she placed under the guardian- 
ship of the dragon Ladon in the garden of the Hesper- 
ides. By such apples did Atalanta lose a race and 
gain a husband. The fatal apple thrown by Eris, the 
goddess of discord, into the assembly of the gods, and 
which Paris presented to Aphrodite, caused the ruin 
of Troy, and much loss and suffering to the Greeks. 

The Northern Iduna kept the sacred apples, which, 
by a touch restored the aged gods to youth, closely 
guarded in a box. And that " fair Avalon, the Celtic 
' Isle of the blest,' is the ' Island of Apples.' " Avalon, 

" Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly — but lies 
Deep-meadow'd, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea." 

It has been attempted to give a local site to the Blessed 
Island either at Glastonbury in Somersetshire, or at 
Aiguilon in Brittany. Even a Gaelic claim has been 
put in for an island in " Far Loch Awe," in Argyle- 
shire. The Gaelic legend changes the mystical fruit 
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into the berries of the Pyrus cordata, a species of wild 
pear, found both in the Island of Loch Awe and in 
Aiguilon. 

The old Saxon chronicles note that before the battle 
of Senlac, King Harold pitched his camp beside the 
" hoar apple tree," evidently a well-known object that 
had probably retained its sacred character from hea- 
then times. 

S. Serf, when on his way to Fife, threw his staff 
across the sea, from Inch Keith to Culross ; the staff 
straightway took root, and became the apple tree called 
Morglas. 

There is a ceremony proper to Hallowe'en observed 
in Lowland Scotland which is gone through with some 
trepidation, as it is considered a challenge to " auld 
clootie." It is to eat an apple before a mirror, when 
the face of your future spouse will appear looking over 
your shoulder. 

" Wee Jenny to her granny says — 
' Will ye gae wi' rae, granny ? 
I'll eat the apple at the glass 

I gat frae Uncle Johnny.' 
She fuff'd her pipe wi' sic a lunt, 
In wrath she was sae vap'rin' ; 
She notic't na an aizle brunt 
Her braw new worset apron 

Out thro' that nicht. 

' Ye little skelpie limmer's face ! 

I daur ye try sic sportin', 
As seek the foul thief onie place 
, For him to spae your fortune ; 
Na doubt but ye may get a sight ! 

Great cause ye hae to fear it ; 
For mony a ane has gotten a fright, 
And lived and died deleeret. 
On sic a nicht.'" 

— Burns. 
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" The mystic mistletoe, 
Which has no root and cannot grow 
Or prosper but by that same tree 
It clings about." — Herrick. 



This plant was long looked upon as a sacred and divine 
gift, only to be gathered at stated times and with befitting 
ceremonies, and its mystic character was enhanced 
when it grew on the oak, the sacred tree of the Druids 
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" At Yule-tide, when nought was green upon the oak 
But moss and rarest mistletoe," 

two white oxen, which were for the first time placed 
in yoke, were brought beneath the tree whereon grew 
the mistletoe ; the Druid or sacrificing priest, clothed 
in white, cut off the plant with a golden sickle and 
distributed it among the bystanders. On an old Gallic 
medal found at Vouvray (Sarthe), in the country of 
the Carnutes, may be seen a hand clasping a branch 
of berries grouped in three, and very distinctly pedun- 
culated, which appears to refer to the cutting off of 
the mistletoe. An upright hatchet of brass, called a 
Celt, was frequently used instead of the golden knife. 
In 1824 there was dug up within the so-called Druidi- 
cal circle at Leys, near Inverness, a funicular rod or 
tore of gold, twenty-two inches long, and hooked at 
both ends. It was produced at a meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland as a sceptre or rod 
of office. It has been suggested that it may have been 
one of the mistletoe-cutting sickles. But if the Druids 
never had any existence except in the Celtic imagina- 
tion, the sickle theory must be given up. 

The mistletoe rarely grows upon the oak in Britain, 
indeed, so rarely that it has been said that only three 
mistletoe-bearing oaks are to be found in England. 
The Woolhope Field Club have, however, discovered 
the existence of more than that number in Hereford- 
shire alone. The finest specimen of a tree thoroughly 
in possession of the mistletoe is one found at Bredwar- 
dine by Sir George Cornewall in 1871, with no fewer 
than fifteen tufts of mistletoe growing in different 
places on the tree, which remains hale and vigorous, 
and apparently uninjured by the parasite. The follow- 
ing list of known habitats in the South-West of England 
of mistletoe-bearing oaks may be interesting : — 

Godalming; at St. Dials, Monmouthshire; in the 
parish of Yorke, Monmouthshire; near Usk; Eastnor, 
Herefordshire ; Tedstone, Delamere, Herefordshire ; 
Haven, in the ancient forest of Deerfold, Hereford- 
shire ; Bredwardine, Herefordshire; Badham's Court, 
Sunbury Park, Monmouthshire ; Hendre Llangattoch 
Lingoed, Monmouthshire ; Frampton Severn, Glou- 
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cestershire ; Knightwich Church, Gloucestershire ; Plas 
Newydd, Anglesey ; by the side of S. Devon Railway, 
near Plymouth ; Hackwood Park, Hampshire ; Burn- 
ingford Farm, Dunsfold, Surrey. 

Though the mistletoe is a rare plant in Scotland it, 
has been found growing in a few places : in Lanark- 
shire; near Kirkcaldy; in the manse-garden, Kiltarlity, 
Inverness-shire ; but always on apple trees. The 
mistletoe grows freely upon sycamores, limes, poplars, 
all the allies of the apple ; in the Himalayas it is 
found growing abundantly on apricot trees ; on the 
vine and loranthus in Italy ; on spruce firs in France 
and Switzerland. Mr. Loudon says it would be diffi- 
cult to say on what dicotyledonous trees it will not 
grow. 

It has been suggested that the mistletoe of the 
Druids is not the Viscum album of our woods and 
forests, but an allied species of the Loranthus Europceus 
which is found growing plentifully upon the oak in the 
South of Europe ; it grows in Siberia, but there is no 
proof in support of this theory that it ever grew in 
Britain or the North of France. The sprays of the 
loranthus are longer and its leaves wider than those 
of the viscum ; it is therefore more conspicuous, and 
its berries are of a yellow hue and fall before the 
spring, whilst the viscum has white berries which last 
till June. The flowers of both are yellowish, those of 
the viscum sessile, whilst the flowers of the loranthus 
grow in racemes. 

' ' In the depths of winter's snow 
The parasitic mistletoe 
Bursts with fresh bloom, and clothes anew 
The smooth, bare stems with saffron hue." 

— Prof. Connington's y^neid. 

The berries, leaves and tender twigs of mistletoe were 
formerly given as a cure in cases of ague, cholera, and 
epilepsy. For several years the mistletoe does no 
apparent harm to the tree upon which it preys. In 
the case of fruit trees it quickens their bearing powers, 
but eventually a premature decay takes place, involv- 
ing tree and parasite in common ruin. 

In the East, particularly in India, several species 
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of Loranthus are considered holy. Many have showy, 
and one, the Loranthus odoratus, has fragrant blos- 
soms. In Holstein, the mistletoe is the Mdrentaken, 
or, " branch of spectres," which confers upon its 
possessor the power of ghost-seeing. Baldur, the 
Northern Apollo, the best and fairest of the gods, son 
of Odin and Frejya, was killed by a branch of mistle- 
toe. His mother had caused all creatures, except the 
mistletoe, which from its insignifance had been over- 
looked, to vow that they would never harm Baldur. 
Loki, the spirit of evil, was displeased at this compact, 
and placed a branch of mistletoe in the hands of blind 
Hoder, the god of war, and directed it against Baldur, 
who fell pierced to the heart. 

" Baldur the beautiful, 
God of the summer sun, 
Fairest of all the gods ! 
Light from his forehead beam'd, 
Runes were upon his tongue 
As upon the warrior's sword ; 
All things on earth and air 
Bound were by magic spell 
Never to do him harm ; 
Even the plants and stones — 
All, save the mistletoe — • 
The sacred mistletoe ! 

"Hoeder, the blind old god, 
Whose feet are shod with silence, 
Pierced through that gentle breast 
With his sharp spear, by fraud 
Made of the mistletoe, 

The accursed mistletoe I " 

— Longfellow. 

No allusion to kissing under the mistletoe is met 
with earlier than the middle of the seventeenth century. 

The Spignel, or, Bald-meigne (Baldur's money),* 
was dedicated to Baldur; and the Mayweed, or, 
Anthemis Cotula, is still said to be fair as the brow 
of Baldur. 

" The mystic oaks and elm trees standing out 
Self-poised upon their prodigy of shade," 

f£. B. Browning) 

were to the inhabitants of the north peculiarly the 
objects of veneration. According to the Edda, or, 

" Meum Athamanticum. 
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sacred book of the northmen, the whole human race 
sprang from the ash and the elm. The great ash 
tree, Yggdrasil, under whose shade the gods held 
their court, represented the universe itself. It rose, 
ever green and dew-sprent, above the halls of the triple 
Norns — the past, present, and future. Under one of 
its roots lay the place of torture ; another reached the 
abode of the Asa-gods in heaven ; and a third to 
middle-earth, the dwelling-place of man. The Norns 
daily pour water over the tree from their mysterious 
wells, and the gods sit under its shadow to give dooms. 
Many animals and birds run among its roots and 
branches ; the eagle, with a hawk between his eyes, 
on the topmost branch ; and the serpent Nithoggr 
gnaws the lowermost of its roots. A squirrel and four 
stags bite at its tender shoots. Under it is hidden 
the horn with which the warder of the gods shall rouse 
the* world at the last great conflict. At its sound 
Yggdrasil, the great standing ash, will groan and 
shudder, and Lbki will be loosed. Though fire burn 
the ash it will spring up again, fair and green, and 
again the gods will meet under its branches. In the 
middle-ages the world-ash was looked upon as a type 
of the cross. Many sacred trees, or pillars formed of 
living trunks of trees, were found in ancient Germany 
called Irmenseule, one of which was destroyed by 
Charlemagne in 772, at Heresburg, in Westphalia. 
The world-tree of Romowe, the old sacred centre of 
the Prussians, was not an ash, but an evergreen oak — 
indeed many of the sacred trees were oaks or hollies. 
The maypole, with its garlands, streaming ribbons, 
and strings of birds' eggs, was the lineal descendant 
of the sacred trunk-idols, and the present Christmas- 
tree, with its stags, eagles, squirrels, and blazing 
tapers is the modern Yggdrasil, representative of that 
mighty tree under the shadow of whose branches once 
sat the god Thor and his brethren ! 

"Behold yon oak, 
How stern he frowns, and with his broad brown arms 
Chills the pale plain beneath him ; mark yon altar, 
The dark stream brawling round its rugged base ; ■ 
These cliffs, these yawning caverns, this wide circus, 
Skirted with unhewn stone. " — Mason's Caractacus. 
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The aged oaks of Germany seem to have excited 
the wonder and admiration of Tacitus : of one of the 
giants of the Hercynian forest he speaks in the most 
exalted strain. He says — " Its majestic grandeur 
surpasses all belief; no axe has ever touched it; con- 
temporary with the creation of the world it is a 
symbol of immortality." 

To the Celtic tribes the oak was, above all trees, 
an object of veneration, and even into Christian 
times retained its sacred character. It was under an 
aged oak that the holy S. Brigid of Ireland established 
her first cell or retreat for holy women, whence called 
Kildara, or, cell of the oak. Here had been burning 
the sacred fire of the Druids for many centuries, but 
which was now relit by the virgins of Christ, and 
consecrated to the service of the true God, shedding 
its holy light in the midst of heathen darkness, whilst 
firmly stood the holy 

" Oak of S. Bride, which demon nor Dane, 

Nor Saxon, nor Dutcliman could rend from her fane." 

In Scottish song, the birch, or birk, is associated 
with the dead, more especially with the wraiths of 
those who appear to the living after death. 

" The hallow days o' Yule were come, 
And the nichts were lang and mirk, 
When in cam' her ain twa sons. 
And their hats made o' th' birk. 

' ' It neither grew in syke nor ditch, 
Nor yet in ony sheuch, 
But at the yetts o' paradise 
The birk grew fair eneugh." 

" T/ie Twa Clerks " — Old Ballad. 

" O gentle wind that bloweth south. 
From where my love repaireth. 
Convey a kiss from his dear mouth, 
And tell me how he fareth. 

' ' I dreamed a dreary dream last nicht ; 
God keep us a' frae sorrow ! 
I dream'd I pu'd the birk sae green 
Wi' my true love on Yarrow. 

" I'll redde your dream, my sister dear, 
I'll tell you a' your sorrow ; 
You pu'd the birk wi' your true love : 
He's killed, he's killed on Yarrow." 

—Old Ballad. 
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" Where gat you that joup o' the lily sheen, 
That bonny snood o' the birk sae green, 
And these roses, the fairest that ever were seen ? 
Kilmeny, Kilmeny, where have you been ? 

— Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. 

The gillyflower is, in old ballads, one of the flowers 
thought to grow in paradise. In Ritson's Ancient 
Songs a verse is given of the " Dead Men's Songs," 
where it is said 

" The fields about this city faire 
Were all with roses set, 
Gillyflowers and carnations faire, 
Which canker could not fret." 

In the legend of " Sir Owain," there is a description 
of the terrestial paradise in which the blessed arrive 
after passing through purgatory^— 

" Faire were her erbers with flowres. 
Rose and lili divers couleurs, 
Primros and parvink ; 
Mint, feuer-foy, and eglenterre, 
Colombin, and mo ther were 
Than ani man may bethenke. " 

The withering of bay leaves was ominous of death. 

"'Tis thought the king is dead : we will not stay. 
The bay trees in our country are all withered. " 

Shahesfeare. 

Many plants had mystical properties ascribed to 
them, generally beneficial, but in some cases hurtful to 
man. 

" Oh, who can tell 
The hidden power of herbs and might of magic spell." 

Milton, in Comus, tells us of a plant more medicinal 
than that Moly that Hermes once to wise Ulysses 
gave, called Hasmony, which is of sovran use against 
enchantments, mildew blast, or damp, or ghastly 
Furies' apparition. 

" The bay leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 
But in another country, as he said. 
Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil ; 
Unknown, and like esteemed, and the dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon." 

Then again, we have 

" Borage and hellebore, sovereign plants to purge 
The veins of melancholy and cheer the heart." 
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Hellebore was considered a certain antidote against 
madness. Near the Pass of Thermopylae is the town 
of Anticyra, noted for producing this plant. Tribus 
Anticyris caput insanahile is said by Horace of a person 
incurably deranged, or, if the case is not hopeless, 
Naviget Anticyram. Lunaria biennis (honesty) and 
Rue were also efficacious in the cure of madness. 

" Then sprinkled she the juice of rue 
With nine drops of the midnight dew 
From lunarie distilling." 

— Drayton. 

Another lunary or moonwort (Botrychium Lunaria) is a 
plant 

' ' whose virtue 's such 
It in the pasture, only with a touch, 
Unshoes the new-shod steed." 

Withers. 

It will also open the locks of doors if it be but put in 
the keyhole. 

Many plants, as the Sesame of the Arabian Nights, 
had the power of opening doors and gaining an 
entrance into caverns and mountain-sides. A legend 
that is told, with many variations, is : — A wayfarer in 
a lonely valley sees at his feet a flower he had never 
seen before. He plucked it, and immediately the 
mountain-side opened. He entered, and saw rich 
stores of gold and precious gems : he began to gather 
them, but dropt the. little flower, which faintly mur- 
mured, "forget-me-not." He was so intent upon the 
possessions he saw before him that its cry fell un- 
heeded ; the rift in the mountain began to close; he 
had barely time to escape when it shut with a loud 
crash, but alas ! the little flower that had opened the 
treasure-cave was lost for ever. 

The primrose is in German Schlusselblume, or, key- 
flower, in reference to the many legends of a flower 
opening the doors to treasure-caves. The goddess 
Bertha is supposed to entice children to enter her 
enchanted halls by offering them beautiful primroses. 

The mugwort (Artemisia vulgaris) is a charm 
against ague ; it also, if carried in the hand, cures a 
wayfarer of fatigue. The mouse-ear (Myosotis arvensis) 
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is called Herba clavorum since it hinders the smith 
from hurting horses when he is shoeing them. 

"Yet euphrasy may not be left unsung 
That gives dim eyes to wander miles around. " 

— Shenstone. 

" Then purged with eupht'asy and rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see. '' 

— Milton. 

" The moon shines bright ... on such a night 

Medea gathered the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old ^son." 

— Shakespeare. 

" The vervain and the dill 
That hindreth witches of their will." 

The S. John's wort {Hypericum) is the Fuga dcemo- 

num of the old herbalists. 

" Gin ye would be leman o' mine 
Lay aside the St. John's wort and the vervain." 

—Old Ballad. 

" But the task of maiden Barbara is from the flowers to choose 

Which give out the sweetest fragrance, and which have lovliest 
hues, 
That with these her master's chamber she fitly may adorn. 
She gathers some at sunset, and some at early morn. 
" The first spring-blown anemone she in his doublet wove. 

To keep him safe from pestilence wherever he should rove ; 
St. John's wort and fresh cyclamen she in his chamber kept, 
From the power of evil angels to guard him while he slept." 

In the Tyrol it is said that by binding rue, broom, 
maiden hair, agrimony, and ground ivy into one 
bundle, the bearer is enabled to see witches. To 
prevent pearls from becoming discoloured, it is suffi- 
cient to keep them shut up with a piece of ash-root. 

The golden rod (Solidago Virga-aureaJ points to hid- 
den springs of water as well as to treasures of gold and 
silver. The hazel branch has similar properties, but 
it is only in properly qualified hands that it displays 
its virtues. 

" Some sorcerers do boast they have a rod,- 
Gather'd with vows and sacrifice, 
And, borne aloft will strangely nod 
To hidden treasure where it lies. " 

S. Shepherd, 1600. 

The large ragweed (Senecio Jucohcza) served witches 
as horses when they took their midnight rides ; and 
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when they " won't do penance for their crime, they 
bathed themselves in origane and thyme." Circe 
being rejected by a youth whom she loved, turned him 
into a brutal shape for 

" Love refused, converted to disdain ; 
Then mixing powerful herbs with magic art, 
She changed his form who could not change his heart. " 

"Rosemary only grows well where the mistress is master. Rue 
thrives best when stolen from a neighbour's garden. He that has sage 
in his garden need never die." — Old Sayings. 

Cumin is sown with oaths and curses to ensure a 
crop. Parsley seed is apt to come up only partially, as 
the devil takes his tithe of it. In the southern states 
of America the negroes consider it unlucky to trans- 
plant parsley from an old home to a new one. 
According to Briton lore the selage, or, " cloth of 
gold," cannot be cut by steel without the sky 
darkening and some disaster taking place — 

" The herb of gold is cut ; a cloud 
Across the sky hath spread its shroud 
To war." 

but if gathered with due ceremony, it conferred the 
power of understanding the language of beast or bird. 
The gun-flint boiled in vervain and rue ensures the 
shot taking effect. In Derbyshire they say if the sun 
shines through the apple trees on Christmas. day it 
ensures a good crop. In Greece, as well as in 
England, walnut trees are beaten that they may bear 
well. 

" Women and walnuts in one thing agree, 
That the more they are beaten the better they '11 be." 

The prettiest girl in the harvest-field is chosen to 
cut the last handful of corn. If you omit to put your 
foot on the first daisy you see in spring, daisies will 
grow over you, or some one dear to you, ere the year 
be out. In Suffolk it is said — 

" If you sweep the house with blossom'd broom in May 
You are sure to sweep the head of the house away. " 

In some parts of Ireland it is unlucky to bring blos- 
soming hawthorn indoors. A Welsh superstition says 
if there are withered leaves in a room where a baby 
is christened the baby will soon fade away. The 
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negroes of Trinidad say that any one cutting down a 
silk cotton tree {Ceiba Eriodendron) will die within a 
year. The wolfs bane (Aconitum) is in Greece credited 
with many malignant influences. The fevers so com- 
mon in the neighbourhood of Corinth were attributed 
to it. Until the Turks were dispossessed the Aga 
proceeded every year in solemn procession to denounce 
it and hand it over to destruction. A minute alga 
called gorydew, which appeared like a sudden shower 
of blood, caused-much dismay during the middle ages, 
as it was thought to portend " battle, murder, and 
sudden death." 

There are plants of evil omen which grow in dark 
and lonely places — 

" By the witches' tower, 
Where hellebore and hemlock seem to weave 
Round its dark vaults a melancholy bower 
For spirits of the dead at night's enchanted hour. " 

— Camfbell. 

But what plant can equal the mandrake in sending a 
sleepy horror through the blood. Its name signifies 
an ornament of caverns ; it is the Mandragora officina- 
rum {Atropa mandragora), a dweller in the dark places 
of the earth and beneath gibbets ; at the slightest 
wound it gave forth cries so mournful that the hearer 
died — 

" Would curses kill as doth the mandrake's groan ' — 

and its appearance was terrible, as it bore both 

'■ Human feet and human hands." 

Its efficacy as a restorative and narcotic led to great 
ingenuity being displayed in procuring it. The grow- 
ing plant was fastened to a dog which, unhurt and 
unmoved by the cries of the mandrake, plucked it up 
by the root round which three magic circles had pre- 
viously been drawn by a sword. The roots oi Bryonia 
dioica were sometimes substituted for those of the real 
mandrake. From its well-known narcotic properties, 
a common description of an indolent, sleepy man was 
to say that he had eaten mandrakes. The goddess of 
discovery gave the mandrake to Diascorides, who 
notes it in the list of new plants. 

" The mandrakes give a smell, and at our gates are 
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all manner of pleasant fruits." — Solomon's Song, vii. 
13. This passage probably means the fruit of the 
lotis tree, while the mandrakes, or duddim, coveted by 
Rachel may have been the mystical mandragora. 

T^A^ A Chinese legend relates that a pious hermit 
V"^*-*** who in his watchings and prayers had often 
been overtaken by sleep, in holy wrath against the 
weakness of the flesh, cut off his eyelids and threw 
them on the ground ; but a god caused a tea shrub to 
spring out of them, the leaves of which exhibit the 
form of an eyelid bordered with lashes, and possess 
the gift of hindering sleep. 

Lovers have in all ages used plants as a means of 
testing the truth or falsehood of the loved ones. The 
garden scene in " Faust " is a well-known illustration 
of the use of the petals of the bluet for this purpose — 

' ' And with scarlet poppies around like a bower 

The maiden found her mystic flower. 

' Now, gentle flower, I pray thee tell 

If my love loves and loves me well ; 

So may the fall of the morning dew 

Keep the sun from fading thy tender blue. 

Now I number the leaves for my lot — 

He loves not, he loves me — he loves me not — ■ 

He loves me ! — yes, thou last leaf, yes ! 

I'll pluck thee not for that last sweet guess ! 

He loves me ! ' ' Yes,' a dear voice sighed, 

And her lover stands by Margaret's side. " 

— Z. E. L. 

In France the ox-eye daisy, or paquerette, is used — 

" La blanche et simple Paquerette 
Que ton cceur consult surtout 
Dit ; ton amant, tendre fiUette 
T'aime, un peu, beaucoup, point du tout. " 

The downy seeds of the dandelion, or hawkweed, 
which village children blow off to find out the hour of 
the clock, tells not only whether the lover loves, but 
whether he lives east or west, north or south, and 
whether he is coming or not. 

" Will he come ? I pluck the flower-leaves off, 
And at each, cry yes, no, yes ; 
I blow the down from the dry hawkweed, 
Once, twice, hah 1 it flies amiss !" 

—W. B. Scott. 
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" In the golden weather the maize was husked, and the maidens 
Blushed at each blood-red ear, for that betokened a lover ; 
But at the crooked laughed, and called it a thief in the cornfield ; 
Even the blood-red ear to Evangeline brought not her lover." 

— Longfellow. 

" If you find an even ash-leaf or a four-leaved clover 
You'll see your true love ere the day be over. " 

Box or bay leaves crushed in the hollow of the 
the hand tell the truth of the lover by a crackling 
sound made. Poppy leaves for a similar reason were 
called tell-tales. 

" By a prophetic poppy leaf I found 
Your changed affection, for it gave no sound, 
Though in my hand struck hollow as it lay, 
But quickly withered like your love away." 

— Theocritus. 

" The primrose when with six leaves gotten grace 
Maids as a true-love in their bosoms place. 

— Brovme. 
" I'll seek a four-leaved clover 
In all the fairy dells. 
And if I find the charmed leaf, 
Oh, how I'll weave my spells ! " 

— S. Lover, 

Lines sent with a dried flower from Germany to 
America — 

' ' This little flower from afar 

Hath come from other lands to thine ; 
For once its white and drooping star 
Could see its shadow in the the Rhine. 
Perchance some fair-haired German maid 
Hath pluckt one from the self-same stalk, 
And numbered over, half afraid, 
Its petals in her evening walk. 
' He loves me, loves me not ! ' she cries ; 
' He loves me more than earth or heaven 1 ' 
And then glad tears have filled her eyes 
To find the number was uneven. 
And thou must count its petals well, 
Because it is a gift from rae ; 
And the last one of all shall tell 
Something I've often told to thee. 
But here at home where we were bom, 
Thou wilt find flowers just as true, 
Down bending every summer mom 
With freshness of New England's dew. 
For nature ever kind to love. 
Hath granted them the same sweet tongue. 
Whether with German skies above. 
Or here our granite rocks among." 

— James Lowell. 
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Mystical flowers of the north are the violet Tysfiola, 
the flower of Tys or Tuesco ; the rose, sacred to 
Hulda ; and the flax, the flower of Bertha, whose 
blue eyes shone in its blossoms, and whose distaff was 
filled by its fibres. The monk's hood is Thor's hat, 
and the Sifjar haddr. or hair-moss {Polytrickum com- 
mune), which supplies the Lapp with bed and blankets, 
is dedicated to his wife Sif. The Supercilium veneris 
is Freyja's hair, and the sweet-scented orchis {Gym- 
nadenia conopsea) is Friga's grass. The Hindu women 
of the Punjab throw flowers into a sacred river, by 
means of which they can foretell whether or not they 
are to survive their husbands. A much more ingeni- 
ous rite is practised by the Newars of Nepaul. To 
obviate the great hardship to a young Hindu girl of 
becoming a widow she is in the first instance married 
to a bel-fruit which is cast into a sacred river. Should 
the husband to whom she is afterwards united not 
suit her, this gives her the right of divorce, and should 
he die, she can fall back upon the neglected husband 
who is supposed never to die, so that she is always a 
wife and never a widow ! 

" Merciful heaven ! 
Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulph'rous bolt, 
Split'st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak." 

—SAakespeare. 

The trees which attract lightning most are the oak, 
yew, and Lombardy poplar ; whence it follows that 
these trees are the most proper to be placed near a 
building, since they all act as so many lightning con- 
ductors to it. Again the electric fluid attacks in 
preference such trees as are verging to decay by reason 
of age or disease. 

' ' The great lord of luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke, 
As falls on Mount Avernus 
A thunder-smitten oak. 
Far o'er the crashing forest 
The giant arms lie spread ; 
And the pale augurs muttering low, 
Gaze on the blasted head." 

— Macaulay. 
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The willow, larch, fir, and chestnut are all liable to 
be struck, but not quite so readily as the oak, 

" Which oft, when storms the welkin rend, 
Draws lightning down upon the head 
It promised to defend. 

Fig trees and cedars are rarely struck. The foliage 
of all trees has very nearly a like conducting property, 
but the form of the tree is the principal reason why 
one kind is more liable to be struck than another. 
In North America the Indians consider themselves in 
safety under a beech. Although seldom injured by 
lightning the beech is not a perfectly safe place of 
refuge, but from its general shape it enjoys greater 
immunity than the oak, pine, or poplar, whose lofty 
erect forms seem almost to court the clouds as they 
pass over them. The ancients considered those trees 
which had been profaned by some crime as more 
liable to be struck, and it was therefore necessary to 
appease the gods by sacrifices — lightning, however, 
purified every object it touched. The Ruminal fig 
tree, on the roots of which stranded the cradle of 
Romulus and Remus when the Tiber bore it to the 
foot of the Palatine, was held doubly sacred after it 
had been struck, by lightning. The laurel and bay 
were considered lightning proof. 

" Reach the bays 
I'll tie a garland here about his head, 
I will keep my boy from lightning. " 

In this country the bay seldom grows to the height of 

a tree, but in Italy it is frequently seen upwards of 

sixty feet in height,* — so that it does not owe all its 

immunity to its shrub-like form. Byron, in speaking 

of the iron bust of Ariosto, alludes both to the sacred- 

ness conferred by lightning and to the freedom of the 

bay from attack. 

" The lightning rent from Ariosto's brow, 
The iron crown of laurels' mimick'd leaves ; 
Nor was the ominous element unjust, 
For the true laurel-wreath which glory weaves 
Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves, 

* On one of this size, growing on one of the Borroean islands (Lago 
Maggiore), Napoleon inscribed the word Battaglia, the evening before 
Marengo. 

D a 
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And the false semblance but disgraced -his brow ; 

Yet still, if fondly superstition grieves, 

Know that the lightning sanctifies below 

Whate'er it strikes: — yon head is doubly sacred now." 

In rural districts in England the herb syngreen, or 
house-leek, is planted on cottage roofs, in the hope 
that 

" The dread rattling thunder which 
. Rifts Joves' stout oak with his own bolts,'' 

may pass harmlessly over the lowly weed. Charle- 
magne ordered the house-leek {Sempervivum tectorum) 
to be planted on the roof of every house. It is con- 
sidered unlucky to uproot the houseleek. In Ger- 
many a similar superstition holds with regard to the 
S. John's wort. , 

Sir Walter Scott has truthfully described the 
peculiar effect upon the vegetable world of the open- 
ing peal of a thunder storm — ' 

" Hast thou not mark'd, when o'er thy startled head 
Sudden and deep the thunder-peal has roll'd, 
How, when its echoes fell, a silence dead 
Sunk on the wood, the meadow, and the wold ? 
The rye-grass shakes not on the sod-built fold, 
The rustling aspen's leaves are mute and still, 
The wall-flower waves not on the ruined hold. 
Till, murmuring distant first, then near and shrill. 
The savage whirlwind wakes and sweeps the groaning hill," 




CHAPTER IV. 



^etalDiC IBaDgCS— ©omectanate— lLaie0— 38room— a>aft 
— Sttatobertg Ceatjea — I&eatljet — ^fje ffioae of (EEncIanTi — ®i)e 
Dfjtatle of Scotland — 38aT)8ea of tfje I&icSIanB Clana — ^jje 
Sj)amtoc5 of Jtelann — ®j)e ILeefi of Males — ®|)e ILilg of JFtante 
— JFloral (8ame0 of Toulouse. 

3N addition to their usual heraldic blazon, many 
nations, families, and individuals have adopted 
plants as their symbols — indeed they have often 
so used them before heraldry became a science. 
Innumerable legends tell why and when those badges 
were adopted, but it is probable that, as in so many 
tales of heraldry, the legend was invented long after 
the badge was a recognised .symbol. We have many 
English family names taken from' plants, such as 
Rose, Lily, Oake, Hawthorne, Broom, Heath, &c., 
and Scotland has her Primose and Gowan ; even 
the. Roman senators did not despise the homely 
Lentulus, Piso, or Cicero. 

The palm typified Judea, and was so shewn in the 
Roman triumphs. The lotus was Upper, and a tuft 
of papyrus Lower Egypt. The greatness of Assyria 
was apparent from such a noble tree as the cedar of 
Lebanon being taken as a symbol of her king. 
(Ezekiel xxxi. 3-9.) 

Froni the Moorish kings of Grenada Henry IV. 
took his device of the pomegranate, with the motto, 
" Sour, yet sweet," to intimate that in a good king 
severity should be tempered with mildness. This 
fruit has a dry, hard, adherent calyx, which bears 
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some resemblance to a royal crown. This mav have 
suggested its appropriateness as a device to Anne of 
Austria, who adopted it with the motto, " My 
worth is not in my crown." The pomegranate was 
the emblem of Katherine of Aragon, first wife of 
Henry VIII. of England. In one of the court 
masques made in her honour, a bank of roses and 
pomegranates typified the union of England and 
Spain. Her daughter, Queen Mary, took the pome- 
granate and white and red roses. Queen Elizabeth 
had white and red roses and the fleur-de-lis. Don 
John, son of John I. of Portugal, chose the strawberry, 
to shew his devotion to S. John the Baptist, who 
lived on fruits. Sardinia is typified by a female figure 
standing by a vase of parsley. A marigold turning to 
the sun with the motto, 

" JE NE VEUX SUIVRE QUE LUI SEUL," 

is the device of Margaret of Orleans' maternal ances- 
tors of Henry IV. of France. 

Lilies being thp emblem of the Virgin, an order of 
knighthood was instituted by Ferdinand of Aragon, 
1403, called the " Order of the Lily," the collar of 
which was formed of lilies and griphons. From the 
Virgin being the patron saint of Dundee, that town 
has for arms azure, a bough-pot of lilies argent. 
Winchester college has sable, three lilies argent. 

" Poets have not scorned to sing 
Daisies ; and a mighty king, 
Brave and pious, good and wise, 
Chose one for his quaint device ; 
One, a queen decreed to be. 
Guerdon for sweet poesy. " 

— Zady Blessington. 

S. Louis of France wore a ring emblematical of 
his country, wife, and religion ; upon it was enamelled, 
in relief, a wreath of lilies and daisies {Marguerites — 
his wife was Marguerite of Provence) ; upon the bezel 
of the ring was engraved a crucifix, with this motto, 
" Hors cet annel pourrions-nous trouver amour," and 
of course the lilies stood for France. 

" Who doth not now delight 
To wear the daisy for Queen Margaret ?"• 
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In allusion to the French word Marguerite signi- 
fying a woman's name, a pearl, and a daisy. 
Marguerite d' Ecosse, wife of the Dauphin Louis, 
afterwards Louis XL, offered as a prize, a jewel made 
of pearls in the form of a daisy. 

In 1234 S- Louis made the broom the insignia of a 
new order of knighthood, the members of which wore 
a chain composed of blossoms of broom in gold, 
entwined with white enamelled lilies, from which was 
suspended a gold cross, with the motto, " Deus exaltat 
humiles (God exalt eth the lowly). 

Fulk of Anjou is commonly called the first Plan- 
tagenet, but, according to some chroniclers, his son 
Geoffrey, husband of the Empress Matilda, was the 
first to bear the name ; from the circumstance of 
wearing a plume of blossoming broom (Planta genista) 
in his head-gear. The broom has been, from a remote 
period, the badge of Brittany ; may it not be that the 
first Plantagenet assumed the badge when he laid 
claim to the sovereignty of that province ? The crest 
of the Plantagenets was a small animal about the 
size of a marten, called a genet, passing between two 
sprigs of broom. A Plantagenet Prince, Henry of 
Lancaster, afterwards Henry IV., chose, when in 
exile, as a badge 

" That blue and bright-eyed flowret of the brook 
Hope's gentle gem, the sweet forget-me-not ! " 

uniting it with the initial letter of his mot or watch- 
word, 

" SOUVEIGNE • VOUS • DE • MOY." 

Henry was probably led to adopt the flower, as it bore 
the same signification as his motto, a meaning it still 
retains. The favourite cognizance of Edward IV. 
was the "Rose en soliel." The Tudor princes chose 
the hawthorn in fruit, from the circumstance of the 
crown of England being found hidden in a hawthorn 
bush, after the death of Richard III., on the field of 
Bosworth. 
In the shield of Saxony a chaplet of rue is blazoned 

* Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry VI. of England. 
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bend-wise. It was given by the Emperor Barbarossa 
to Bernard of Anhalt, so as to make a distinction 
between his arms and those of the former dukes. A 
golden oak was the bearing of Pope Julius II. The 
crest of the Spanish Order of Alcantara is a pear 
tree. 

Herr Baden (Carlsruhe) asserts that, not the oak, 
so much and so often celebrated in modern German 
song, but the lime was the national tree of the old 
Germans. The old poets often praise the sweet linden 
tree, and the minnesingers, who never mention the 
oak, speak a thousand times of the linden. The oak 
was principally honoured by the Celts and northern 
nations. The beech is the Danish symbol. The oak 
has long been considered one of England's most 
appropriate symbols — 

"On earth the forest's honour'd king, 
Man's castle on the sea, 
Who will another tree may sing ; 
Old England's oak for me ! " 

Its hospitable, wide-spreading branches, its sturdy, 
unbending trunk, and its use in shipbuilding, give the 
symbol a seeming fitness. 

" From a small acorn see the oak arise, 
Supremely tall, and towering to the skies, 
King of the groves, his stately head he rears, 
His bulk increasing with increasing years ! 
Now moves in pomp majestic o'er the deep, 
A ship in which Britannia's thunders sleep, 
With fame and conquest graces Albion's shore. 
And guards the island where he grew before." 

Though few men-of-war are now " hearts of oak," let 
us hope that England may ever keep her sovereignty 
on the seas, and that stout hearts may ever man her 
" homes upon the deep," whether iron-plated or with 
wooden walls. 

The helmet of Edward the Black Prince at Canter- 
bury has a coronet of oak leaves. The leaf of the 
strawberry is used in the circles of gold worn by cer- 
tain of the English nobility — thus the coronet of a duke 
has eight leaves, an earl's eight, and that of a marquis 
four. The strawberry leaves and the flower-de-luce 
are used in the coronets of the younger members of 
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the royal family The Prince of Wales has a coronet 
of gold, set round with crosses pattee and flowers-de- 
luce. A heraldic chaplet consists of four roses con- 
nected by leaves. The strawberry leaf does not occur 
on early representations of coronets — query if before 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. There is a leaved 
coronet on the brow of John of Eltham, son of 
Edward II., who died in 1334, and is buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The faction of the Fronde opposed to Cardinal 
Mazarin wore stalks of corn to distinguish them. 
The Lance-vertes had green twigs attached to their 
lances, Eugene and Marlborough gave the Germans, 
Dutch, and English soldiers composing their armies 
a tuft of grass or corn as a cockade. 

A red carnation distinguishes several of the Italian 
painters. Benvenuto Tisio was called II Girofalo 
from his device of a clove pink. 

The leaf and flower of the chrysanthemum were 
long ago adopted, and still continues to be used as the 
peculiar emblem and badge of the mikados of Japan. 
One of their most popular festivals is that held in 
honour of the golden chrysanthemum, or Kiku. The 
Japanese have four other floral feasts — one in honour 
of the plum tree, a second that of the cherry tree, a 
third that of the Fudsi, or Wistaria Sinensis, and 
a fourth that of the iris. The coat-of-arms of the 
State of South Carolina is a palmetto with a serpent 
twined around it. The Mayflower of New England, 
the pretty little Epigcea repens, is the emblem of Nova 
Scotia. The traihng arbutus, or Mayflower, grows 
abundantly in the vicinity of Plymouth, Massa- 
chusets, America, and was the first flower that 
greeted the Pilgrims after their fearful winter. 

" ' God be praised !' the Pilgrim said 
Who saw the blossoms peer 
Above the brown leaves, diy and dead, 
' Behold our Mayflower here ! 

" ' God wills it ; here our rest shall be, 
Our years of wandering o'er, 
For us the Mayflower of the sea 
Shall spread her sails no more.' 
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" Oh ! sacred flowers of faith and hope, 
As sweetly now as then 
Ye bloom on many a birchen slope 
In many a pine-dark glen." 

—J. G. Whiaier. 

The Mayflower is not con- 
fined to New England and 
Nova Scotia, but grows 
generally in other parts of 
N. America; it also bears 
the name of ground-laurel. 
To gather its pretty com- 
panulate blossoms, shading 
from white to deep rose 
colour, is a frequent attrac- 
tion to pleasant rambles and 
picnics in the woods of 
Pennsylvania or New Bruns- 
wick. 

The Mayflower (Efjgiea repens). 

The collar of the order of the Star of India is com- 
posed of the heraldic rose of England, two palm 
branches crossed, and a lotus flower alternating with 
each other. 




"And Marcus Erling's sign, set comer- wise, 
The green, gold-fruited tree of Paradise. " 



-W. Morris. 



" Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime ; 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ? 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine. 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppress'd with perfume. 
Wax faint o'er the gardens of Gul* in her bloom, 
Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit. 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute, 
Where the tints of the earth and the hues of the sky 
In colour, though varied, in beauty may vie, 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye. 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine. 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine ? 



' Gul, the rose. 
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'Tis the clime of the East, 'tis the land of the sun — 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done ? 
Oh ! wild as the accents of lover's farewell 
Are the hearts which they bear and the tales which they tell." 

— Byron. 

A fanciful analogy between botanists and their 
botanical god-children has been frequently drawn. 
The Bauhinia, called after the two distinguished 
brothers, John and Caspar Bauhin, has a two-lobed or 
twin-leaf. 

Scheuchzeria, a grassy Alpine plant, commemorated 
the two Scheuchzers ; one of them excelled in the 
growth of Alpine plants, and the other in that of' 
grasses. The name of the great Swedish botanist, 
Linnasus, is derived from the linden tree, and his 
motto was " Tanttis amor florum." He chose, or 
rather there was named after him by Gronovius, a 
small trailing Alpine plant, the Linncea borealis, which 
grows in dry fir woods and lonely glens. Linnaeus 
characterises this as a depressed, abject Lapland 
plant, long overlooked, and flowering at an early age. 
This is rather unjust to the linnsea, which is a pretty, 
fairy-like little flower. 

"A child of the old green woodlands, 
Where the song of the free wild bird 
And swaying of boughs in the summer breeze 
Are the only voices heard." 

— Miss Waring. 

The heather was to Walter von der Vogelweide 
what it is to the ballad singers of Scotland ; his songs 
are full of references to the tender beauty of its rose-red 
bells that break out of the dark green sprays. In one 
minne-lied he says — 

" The heather blushes red in Spring to see how green the forest is 
growing ; so sorrow is ashamed at sight of joy." 

In their love of a particular flower no poet has 
equalled the enthusiasm of Chaucer for the daisy, 
which he calls 

" The empress and the flower of flowers all, 
I pray to God that fair may it befall 
And all that loved the flowers for her sake." 

Burns says, " I have a few favourite flowers in 
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spring, among which are the daisy, the flowering 
hawthorn, and the budding birch." 
Scotland has been typified as the 

" Land of the greenwood by the silver rill, 
The heather and the daisy of the hill, 
The guardian thistle to the foeman stern. 
The wild rose, hawthorn, and the lady fern. " 

— James Gray, 
" Let merry England proudly rear 
Her blended roses, bought so dear ; 
Let Albin bind her bonnet blue 
With heath and harebell dipped in dew ; 
On favoured Erin's crest be seen 
The flower she loves of emerald green.'' 

—Sir W. Scott. 

The " Rose of England," par excellence, is the 
large red hundred-leaved rose (Rosa centifolia) , of 
which the cabbage or Provence rose is a variety. 
The rose can scarcely be traced as the distinctive 
badge of England until the wars of the roses, although 
it had frequently been associated with it — for instance, 
the elder Pliny, in discussing the etymology of the 
word Albion, suggests that the land may have been 
so named from the white roses (oh rosas albas) which 
abounded in it. The northern portal of the Cathedral 
of Upsal is covered with sculptured roses, which 
Scheffer, the historian of the place, thought were 
intended as a recognition of the fact that the first 
preachers of Christianity in the north had come from 
England. Edward I. had as a badge a rose, stalk 
green, and petals gold. 

The rose first appears on the great seal of England 
in the reign of Edward IV., and it is to be found on 
the great seals of all the succeeding monarchs down to 
James II. Its first appearance in the coinage was 
on the rose-noble in the reign of Henry VI. 

The poetical King of Navarre, and Count of 
Champagne, Thibault IV., surnamed the song- 
maker, brought from the Holy Land, on his return 
from the Crusades, a rose tree, which he planted in 
his city of Provins. This rose multiplied and 
flourished so well that the city became famous for it — ■ 
indeed the Provins rose (Rosa Gallica) is still highly 
prized — and a successor of Thibault's adopted it as a 
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badge. On the marriage of John of Gaunt with 
Blanche of Lancaster, heiress of Champagne, he also 
assumed the red rose so fatally known as the rose of 
Lancaster. 

The white rose of York was adopted merely in 
contra-distinction to its " blushing foe." In the dis- 
pute in the Temple Gardens, Somerset, on the part 
of Lancaster, says — 

" Let him that is no coward nor no flatterer, 
But can maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. " 

On the part of York, Warwick replies — 

' ' I love no colours ; and without all colour 
Of base insinuating flattery, 
I pluck this white rose with Plantagenet ! " 

The trailing white dog-rose is commonly considered 
to have been the one chosen by the house of York. 
It is a shrub rarely more than three feet high, but its 
long winding stems extend to the distance of several 
feet. The flowers grow in large branches and are 
quite white ; it is almost destitute of prickles. 

" There grows a bonnie briar-bush in our kailyard, 
White, white are the blossoms on 't, in our kailyard ! 
Like wee bit white cockades for our loyal hielan' lads, 
And the lasses loe the bonnie bush in our kailyard !" 

" The rose that's like the snaw," — the symbol of a 
later York — was, like its prototype, worn in bloodshed 
and in strife. It became the emblem of the unfortu- 
nate house of Stuart upon the accession of the Duke 
of York to the throne of England as James II. This 
rose was a white variety of the provence or cabbage 
rose, and was said to come into flower on the loth of 
June, a day regarded by the Jacobites with much 
interest as the birthday of the ChevaHer S. George. 

" Of all the days that 's in the year, 
The tenth of June I love most dear. 
When sweet white roses do appear, 
For the sake of James the rover I" 

There is a Damask rose, with pale striped flowers, 
which bears the united names of York and Lancaster, 
and may be supposed to have come into existence 
when the "conflicting claims of the rival roses were 
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reconciled by the union of Henry of Lancaster and 
Elizabeth of York. 

" From town to town, from tower to tower, 
The red rose is a gladsome flower ; 
Her thirty years of winter past, 
The red rose is revived at last : 
She lifts her head for endless Spring, 
For everlasting blossoming ; 
Both roses flourish, red and white, 
In love and sisterly delight. 

" The two that were at strife are blended. 
And all old sorrows now are ended ; 
Joy ! joy to both ! but most to her 
Who is the flower of Lancaster !" — Wordsworth. 

Lines feigned to have been written during the Wars 
of the Roses — adapted from verses written by James 
Somerville, 1692-1742, and presented with a white 
rose to a lady with whose politics the writer was un- 
acquainted : — 

" If this fair rose offend thy sight. 
It on thy bosom wear ; 
'T will blush to find itself less white. 
And turn Lancastrian there. 

" But if thy ruby lip it spy, 

As kiss it thou may'st deign. 
With envy pale 't will lose its dye. 
And Yorlcist turn again." 

— Hay Drummond, 

A striped variety of the province rose is often 
confounded with the rose of York and Lancaster, this 
is the Rosa, mundi; so called in honour of Fair Rosa- 
mond. 

t^t tgidfe of ^coffanb. 

" In Scotland blooms a warlike flower. 
Too rough to bloom in lady's bower ! 
His crest, when high, the soldier bears, 
And spurs the courser on his spears. 
Oh ! there it blossoms, there it blows — 
The thistle 's grown aboon the rose 1 " 

Tradition says that the thistle, with its motto, 
" Wha daur meddle wi' mel" was adopted as the 
symbol of Scotland from the following circum- 
stance : — A party of invading Norsemen or Danes 
attempted to surprise the Scottish army by night. 
Under cover of darkness they approached the slum- 
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bering camp, but one of them trod upon a prickly 
thistle, and his involuntary cry of pain roused some of 
the Scots, who flew to arms and drove back the foe. 
There is no authentic record of the thistle as the in- 
signia of Scotland earlier than the reign of James VI. 
It appears on the coins of James IV., but the motto, 
" Nemo me impune lacessit," not until the reign of 
James VI. The motto, 

"IN • MY- DEFENSE " 

was assumed at an early period, and is still in use. On 
a coin of James VI. was placed a figure, half a thistle, 
and half a rose : motto, "Fecit eos in Gentum unam." 
The device of a collar of gold thistles with an oval 
badge was in existence in the time of James V., but 
the " Order of the Thistle," fabled to have been insti- 
tuted by King Achaius, is really of modern date, not 
earlier than the reign of James VII. (II. of England.) 
The collar of the order is of gold, with thistles and 
sprigs of rue linked together, and enamelled green, 
being the two ancient symbols of the Scots and Picts. 
There are fine examples of these insignia sculptured 
upon the monument of Mary, Queen of Scots, in 
Westminster Abbey. 

It is a disputed point which species of thistle is 
entitled to be regarded as the emblematical thistle of 
Scotland. The claims of four species to that proud 
distinction seem to be equally balanced. To a true 
Scot all thistles are objects of regard. Burns says — 

" E'en then a wish — I mind its power — 
A wish that to my latest hour 

Shall strongly heave my breast, 
That I for puir auld Scotland's sake, 
Some usefu' plan or beuk could make, 

Or sing a sang at least ! 
The rough burr thistle, spreading wide 

Amang the bearded bear, 
I turned the weeder-clips aside, 

And spared the symbol dear ! " 

The Carduus Marianus, known by its large leaves, 
chequered with milky-white streaks, is one species. 
It is, however, rather a rare plant in Scotland ; it 
grows on the rocky cliffs near Dumbarton Castle, 
where it is said to have been first planted by Mary, 
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Queen of Scots, and in a few other places, but 
evidently introduced, as it was formerly cultivated as 
a vegetable. 

The Carduus acanthoides, or belted thistle, a common 
plant by roadsides and on barren heaths. When 
cultivated, the belted thistle grows to a great height. 
The Cnicus acaulis, or stemless thistle, accords best 
with the legend of the Norsemen, and is the thistle 
seen in the gold bonnet-pieces of James V. The ■ 
cotton thistle (Onopordon Acanthium) is generally 
known as the Scotch thistle, as it seems to fulfil the 
popular idea better than any other. 

^ " Proud thistle, emblem dear to Scotland's sons. 

Begirt with threatening points, ' Strong in Defence,' 
Unwilling to assault." — Graham. 

Christopher North asks — " Bold son or bright daugh- 
ter of England, has thou ever seen a Scotch thrissle ? 
What height are you, captain of the Grenadier 
Guards ? Six feet four on my stockings' soles. 
Pooh ! — a dwarf ! Stand with your back to that 
stalk ; your head does not reach above his waist ; he 
hangs high over you his radious crown of rubies. 
There 's a flower 1 dear to Lady Nature above all 
others, saving and excepting the rose, and he is the 
rose's husband — the guardian geni of the land con- 
secrated the union, and it has been blest. 
The stalk indeed is slender, but it sways without 
danger of breaking in the blast ; in the calm it 
reposes as gently as the gowan at its root. The 
softest leaf that enfolds in silk the sweetest flower of 
the garden is not greener than those, that sting not, 
if but tenderly you touch them ; for they are green as 
the garments of the fairies that dance by moonlight 
round the symbol of old Scotland, and, unchristened 
creatures though they be, they pray heaven to let fall 
on the avirful thrissle all the health and happiness 
that are in the wholesome stars." 

Burns says of the Scottish Muse that 

" Green, slender, leaf-clad holly boughs 
Were twisted gracefu' round her brows. 

The polished leaves and berries red 
Did rustling play. 
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Highlands of Scotland — 

" In those wide-spreading glens, where no slave ever trod, 
Where blooms the red heather and thistle so green," 

there still lingers a faint relic of that system of clan- 
ship which, from time immemorial, prevailed there, 
until the dispersion of the clans after the battle of 
Culloden, in 1746 — namely, the Badge, or Suieachantas, 
by which the various clans are distinguished. They 
are floral emblems worn in the bonnet, and, from being 
generally evergreen, form a mark unaffected by the 
changes of season. The deciduous oak of the Stuarts 
was Ipoked upon as of evil omen for the durability of 
the royal house. To one member of the family, how- 
ever, it did good service when it afforded that shelter 

"Wherein the younger Charles abode 
'Till all the paths were dim, 
And far below the Roundhead rode. 
And hymned a surly hymn. " 

The great tribes, or confederacy of clans, linked 
together for mutual assistance and defence, as well as 
by the ties of kinship, bore a badge common to all, 
while the several clans of which it was comprised had 
each another badge, which distinguished them one 
from another. These badges are recognised even in 
the lowlands, and in many cases are better known 
than crest or coat of arms. 

A ruse, by which ' Prince Charles Edward once 
hoped to impose upon the citizens of Glasgow, was 
defeated by means of that knowledge. He led several 
parties of highlanders through the Trongate, made 
them pass down'a by street, and, after a short detour, 
return through the Trongate, apparently a new rein- 
forcement. But the pine and the heather were only 
too well known to be mistaken by the sharp eyes of 
the inhabitants of S. Mungo, who did not find it 
necessary to leave- the Saut Market to know a Mac- 
donald from a Campbell. 

Some of the clans are of J^orman origin ; such are 
the Stuarts, including the Stewarts of Lorn, Atholl, 
and Balquidder; the Menzies, or Menyers (the 

B 
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Galgael 



Moray 



Ross 



English Manners) ; Erasers, or Frisale ; Cumming, 
Chisholm. To these the Mackenzies, who claim to 
have sprung from the Irish Fitzgeralds, have been 
added, but not upon conclusive evidence. The other 
clans may be considered to represent the old maor- 
marships or earldoms, into which the north highlands 
were divided. 

fSiol Cuinn, the descendants of 
Conn of a hundred fights, in- 
cludes clans Rory, Donald, 
Dugald 
Siol Gillivray, includes Neill, 

Lachlan, Ewen 
Siol Eachern, Dugall-Craignish, 

Lamond 
Clan Pharlane, Donnochie 
.All wear heather, either with or 
without another badge 

''[Clans Cameron, Nachtan, Gil- 

leon (McLean), wear bearberry 

[ (Empetrum nigrum) 

fClan Chattam includes McGil- 

levray. Mackintosh, Macpher- 

son, McBean, McQueen, wear 

box or red whortleberry 

Siol 0' Cain— Clans Roich, Munro, 

Gillenhaol, Macmillan 
.Deergrass 

fClan Aurias, Ross — ^juniper 
fClan Kenneth includes McKen- 
zie, McRa, McRae, McLen- 
nan, clan Mathan (Mathieson) 
— deergrass 
Siol Alpine includes Clans Grigor, 
Grant, Fingon, Aulay, McKin- 
non, Anaba (McNab), Duffie, 
Quarrie 
,A11 wear Pine 



Garmoran 



Clan Leod 
Clan Campbell 

wear bog myrtle or selage 
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Caithness Ician Morgan (Mackay)— bulrush 
Ness {cian Nical (McNicol) 



Buchanan, or Dewar Birch, blaeberry 


Cameron 


Bearberry (Lochiel has oak leaf in 




addition) 


Campbell 


Bog myrtle or lycopodium selago 


Chisholm 


Alder, fern 


Colquhoun 


Bearberry, hazel, dogberry 


Cumming 


Sallow 


Davidson 


Red whortleberry or box 


Drummond 


Holly, wild thyme 


Duncan or Robertson Heather, braken 


Farquharson 


Red whortleberry, foxglove, box 


Ferguson 


Poplar, rock rose, sundew 


Forbes 


Broom 


Fraser 


Yew, strawberry leaf 


Gordon 


Ivy 


Graham 


Spurge laurel 


Grant 


Pine, cranberry 


Gunn 


Juniper, rose root 


Hay 


Mistletoe 


Lamont 


Crab tree, heath 


Logan 


Whin 


McAllister 


Heath 


McAulay 


Pine, cranberry 


Macdonald 


Heath {Erica cinerea) 


Macdonell 


Heath {Erica Tetralix) 


Macdougall 


Heath, pine, or cypress 


Macduff 


Box, or red whortleberry 


Macfarlane 


Heath, cranberry, cloudberry 


Macgregor 


Pine 


Macintosh 


Box, or red whortleberry 


Mackay (McAoidh) Bulrush, broom 


Mackenzie 


Climbing deer grass, holly 


Mackinnon 


Pine, S. John's wort 


Maclauchlan 


Heath, rowan, periwinkle 


E2 
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Maclean Bearberry, holly 

Macleod Red whortleberry, juniper, setago 

Macneil Heath, sea-ware, trefoil, Dryas 

Macnab Pine, cloudberry 

*Macnaughtan Heather, trailing azalia 

tMacpherson Box, or red whortleberry, heather 

Macquarrie Pine 

Macra, Macrae Clubmoss 

Menzies Ash, Menzies heath 

Munro Lycopodium clavatum 

Macmillan Deergrass 

Juniper, butcher's broom 

Hawthorn, alkanet 

Maple, bulrush 

Briar, wild rosemary 

Juniper, bearberry 

Trefoil, whin, broom 

Thistle, oak, white rose 

Bulrush, or reedmace, broom, or but- 
cher's broom 

Wallflower 

Sir Walter Scott's boat song of the Macgregors gives 
due prominence to the badge of the Siol Alpine, and 
is otherwise a highly characteristic Jorram. 



Murray 

Ogilvie 

Oliphant 

Rose 

Ross 

Sinclair 

Stewart 

Sutherland 

Urquhart 



" Hail to the chief who in triumph advances, 

Honour'd and bless'd be the evergreen pine ! 
Long may the tree in his banner that glances 
Flourish the shelter and grace of our line 1 
Heaven, send it happy dew ! 
Earth, lend it sap anew ! 
Gaily to burgeon and broadly to grow, 
While every highland glen 
Sends our shout back again — 
' Roderigh vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe ! ' 

"Ours is no sapling, chance sown by the fountain, 
Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade ; 
When the whirlwind has stripp'd every leaf on the mountain, 
The more shall Clan Alpine exult in her shade. 

* War cry, " Froach Eilean." 

t Relating to the badge of the Macphersons. There is a curious 
entry in the household book of Nuide which shows the profusion of 
plants gathered for grand occasions :• — " To Donald Bain, forgaddering 
one great creel of the Bir-ros flowers {Duilleag haitc], against the sword- 
playing in the Loch of Uvay, a mutchkin of whiskey, he being sair 
wetted and befiled." 
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Moor'd in the rifted rock, 

Proof to the tempests' shock, 
Firmer he roots him the ruder it blow ; 

Monteith and Breadalbane, then 

Echo his praise again, 
Roderigh vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe 1'" &c., &c. 

The spurge laurel, the badge of the Grahams, 
called Ty-ved in Denmark, is sacred to Tyr, the god 
of war. The badge of the Grants is the cranberry. 
The powerful acid of this fruit is used by goldsmiths 
to whiten silver, because copper, with which it is 
alloyed, is soluble in it. The herbarium collected by" 
Mr. Moorcroft in Chinese Tartary, at elevations as 
high or even higher than Mont Blanc, abounds in 
Alpine and European genera. The species are univer- 
sally different, with the single exception of the rose 
root which grows in Scotland, and is the badge of the 
Clan Gunn. 

The badge of the Cummings (Salix Caprea) has 
many magical properties ; it is the Selja of the Norse- 
men; no child can be born in safety where it is hung, 
and no spirit can depart in peace if it be near them. 
Holly is the badge of the London Scottish Volunteers. 
It is considered very lucky to find white heather, the 
badge of the Captain of Clanronald. Heather, the 
badge of " Conn of a hundred fights," was formerly 
made into wine. The secret of its manufacture is 
now lost, but an intoxicating liquor is still occasionally 
brewed from malt and heather buds. 

" Though unobtrusive all thy beauties shine, 
Yet boast thou rival of the purple vine ! 
For once thy mantling juice was seen to laugh 
In pearly cups, which monarchs loved to quaff ; 
And frequent waked the wild inspired lay 
On Teviot's hills beneath the Pictish sway." — Leyden. 

"Around me cluster quaint cloud-berry flowers. 
That love the moist slopes of the highest tops : 
Pale, white, and delicate, and beautiful. 
Yet lowly growing 'mid the black peat moss, 
No life with darker root and fairer bloom, " 

— Professor Veitch. 

The cranberry {Vaccinium Oxycoccus); the blae- 
berry {Vaccinium Myrtillus) ; and the cowberry, or red 
whortleberry {Vaccinium Vitis-idcea) are often sung in 
Scottish ballads. 
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" He pu'd me the crawberry ripe frae the boggy fen. " 

" Will ye go, lassie, go to the braes of Balquhidder, 
Whare the blaeberries grow 'mong the bonny blooming heather. " 
"The shepherd hath waken'd his pipe, 
And led out his lambs where the blaeberry's ripe." 

The whin {Ulex EuropcBus, furze, gorse) — 

" What more noble than the vernal furze. 
With golden baskets hung ? Approach it not, 
For every flower has a troop of swords 
Drawn to defend it." — Hurdie. 

The fiery cross, which was used to summon the 
clans, on any suddden emergency, was of yew, first 
set on fire, and then quenched in the blood of the 
goat. 

" Yet live there still who can remember well 
How, when a mountain chief his bugle blew, 
Both field and forest, dingle, cliff, and dell, 
And solitary heath, the signal knew. 
And fast the faithful clan around him drew. 
What time the warning note was keenly wound ; 
What time aloft their kindred banner flew, 
While clamourous war-pipes yell'd the 'gathering' sound. 
And while the ' Fiery Cross ' glanced like a meteor round. " 

—Sir W. Scott. 

^^amtocR of 3tefanb^ 

" Oh ! I care not for the thistle. 
And I care not for the rose ; 
For, when the cold winds whistle, 

Neither down nor crimson shows. 
But, like Hope to him that's friendless. 

Where no gaudy flower is seen. 
By our graves, with love that's endless, 
Waves our own true-hearted green." 

— Henry Grattan Ctirran. 

When S. Patrick first preached the Gospel to the 
heathen Irish, the doctrine of the Trinity was the 
stumbling-block in the way; but, picking up a trefoil, 
or shamrock-leaf which grew at his feet, he, by its 
means, explained so satisfactorily to them the possi- 
bility of " Trinity in Unity," that on that point there 
was no further difficulty. Thus did the " trefoil's 
holy charm " aid the saint. Whether from its con- 
nection with S. Patrick, or its supposed power of 
warding off all unholy influences, the ;! shamrock was 
chosen as the symbol of Ireland. The Order of S. 
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Patrick was instituted by George III., in 1783. On 
the jewel of the order is a wreath of shamrocks, with 
the motto, Quis Separabit. 

" Through Erin's Isle, 

To sport awhile, 
As Love and Valour wandered. 

With Wit, the spright, 

Whose quiver bright 
A thousand arrows squandered. ' 

Wherein they pass, 

A triple grass 
Shoots up with dewdrops streaming. 

As softly green 

As emeralds seen 
Through purest crystal gleaming 1 
Oh ! the shamrock, the green immortal shamrock I 

Chosen leaf of bard and chief : 
Old Erin's native shamrock ! " — Moore. 

No true Irishman will dispense with a bunch of sham- 
rocks on S. Patrick's Day, even though seas should 
roll between him and his loved Erin ; and, when the 
social cup is pledged on that day, the ceremony of 
" drowning the shamrock " is duly observed. 

" The breezes oft shake both the rose and the thistle, 

While Erin's green shamrock lies hushed in the vale ; 
In safety it rests while the stormy winds whistle, 
And grows undisturbed midst the moss of the vale." 

The trefoil is also the emblem of Hope, who is 
pictured as a beautiful child holding in its hand a 
three-coloured grass. That no serpent can touch the 
trefoil was a belief extending back to remote antiquity, 
and may probably have led to the legend that it was 
with a shamrock-leaf S. Patrick drove all noxious 
reptiles out of Ireland. The sacred character of the 
plant probably led to S. Patrick making use of it to 
illustrate his doctrine. 

Several trefoils contest the honour of being the 
national symbol; they all alike possess the charac- 
teristics of low-growing 'plants, with trifoliate leaves, 
and their respective claims are pretty equally balanced. 
One, a variety of white clover {Trifolium repens), with 
dark, variegated leaves, is very commonly worn on S. 
Patrick's Day (17th March); the medick (none such) 
{Medicago lupulina), is another; and the wood-sorrel 
oxalis acetosella), with its soft, green leaves 
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" Heart shaped and triply folded, and its root 
Creeping like beaded coral. " 

SO well named in Monkish days the Alleluia-flower, 
which rewards our woodland rambles with its pale, 
delicately-pencilled blossoms, in early spring, is by 
many thought no unfitting emblem of a land at once 
so joyful and so sad as " Green Erin." 

Ireland has also been symbolised under the title 
of the " Little black rose," or Roisin dubh. 

" There's no flower that e'er bloomed can my rose excel ; 

There's no tongue that e'er moved half my love can tell. 

Had I strength, had I skill the wide world to subdue, 

Oh, the queen of that wide world should be Hoisin dubh ! 

The mountains high and misty, through the moors must go ; 

The rivers shall run backward, and the lakes overflow ; 

And the wild waves of old ocean wear a crimson hue, 

Ere the world sees the ruin of my Roisin dubh 1 " 

— Extract from song composed in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, translated from 
the Irish by T. Furlong. 

The orange lily marks the Ultra-Protestant party 
in Ireland, being taken as an emblem of William of 
Orange ; while the opposite, or Roman Catholic party 
rejoice in green leaves, or white roses. 

" Our noble Ormond he is drest ; 
A rose is glancing at his breast ; 
His famous hounds have doffed his crest, 
White roses deck them over." 

May the time be near at hand when past wrongs 
and sorrows, redressed and forgotten — all factions 
unite to bring about the true prosperity of Ireland, 
and as 

"Boyne's old water, once 

Red with slaughter, 
Now is as pure as an infant at play ; 

May thus in their souls. 

As its history rolls, 
Orange and green ever cany the day ! 
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" March various, fierce, and vnld, with wind-crackt cheeks, 
By wilder Welshmen led, and crown'd with leeks." 

Shakespeare says the leek, worn by the Welsh on 
S. David's Day (ist March), is "An ancient tradition, 
begun upon an honourable respect, and worn as a 
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memorable trophy of pre-deceased valour. — Henry V. 

It is difficult to trace the origin of the custom 

" Why, on S. David's Day. do Welshmen seek 
To beautify their hats with verdant leek." 

Dr. Owen Pugh supposes it arose from the custom 
of every farmer contributing his leek to the common 
repast when they met at the cymmortha, or associa- 
tion, by which they reciprocated assistance in plough- 
ing their land. The more common belief is that, at 
the instigation of S. David, the Welsh wore leeks in 
their caps as a distinguishing mark, when 

" Famed Minevia's priest 
Marshalled his Britons, and the JSaxon host 
Discomfited." 

Drayton tells us of another legend which says : 

" There is an aged cell, virith moss and ivy gmvm, 
In which, not to this day, the sun has ever shone 
That reverend British saint, in zealous ages past, 
To contemplation lived, and did so truly fast 
As he did only drink what crystal Hodney yields. 
And fed upon the keks he gathered in the fields ; 
In memory of whom, in each revolving year, 
The Welshmen on his day that sacred herb do wear. " 

From the Harl. Col. (1977) in the British Museum, 

we have some lines: 

" I like the leeke above all herbes and floures ; 
When first we wore the same, the field was ours. 
The leeke is white and green,* whereby is meant 
That Britaines are both stout and eminente. 
Next to the lion and the unicorne. 
The leeke the fairest emblym that is worne." 

The Welsh bards decorated their tribunals at the 
different seasons as follows : 



Trefoil 


Alban Eilir 


Spring 


Blessed Oak 


Alban Hefin 


Summer 


Ears of Wheat 


Alban Elfed 


Autumn 


Mistletoe 


Alban Arthur 


Winter 



M^ af JVance* 



"France! call to mind thy war-cry bold, 
Montjoie S. Denis ! and thy shield 
Where there fair lily flowers of gold 
Shine brightly in an azure field'" 



White and green the old Cymric colours. 
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The royal flag of France was not white until the 
time of Henri Quatre. At an earlier period the 
national flag bore a white cross (which was the 
distinguishing mark of France, as the red cross was 
of England) on the centre of a blue flag, semee with 
fleur-de-lys. This banner was carried behind the red 
flag of S. Denis, the sacred Oriflamme. The white 
flag carried by Jeanne d'Arc was a religious banner 
borne in honour of the Virgin Mary, and had no poli- 
tical significance. Toads, spearheads, bees, and lilies 

have been variously 
stated as the symbol 
of France. Nicholas 
Cousin, in his " Holy 
Court," traces the iris 
as far back as the 
Emperor Adrian, little 
more than a century 
after Christ, at which 
time a lady bearing 
in her hand a flower 
(either an iris, a gladi- 
olus, or lily), was the 
symbol of Gaul. S. 
Denis and S. Clovis 
both had the honour 
of receiving a celestial 
lily. It was on the 
field of Tolbiac that 
Clovis was converted 
to the true faith, made 
victorious in the fight, 
and recipient of the 
heavenly lily. The 
soldiers, after the 
battle was over, 
crowned themselves 
with lilies they found growing near the field ; in all 
probability, the flowers of the yellow iris, considered 
to be a suitable emblem for the Franks who came 
from the marshes of Friesland. 

The crowns of Fredegonda, and several of the 




The Iris. 
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Carlovingian kings, were surmounted by the iris, 
but their sceptres bore the white hly. The banner of 
Charlemagne was blue, with six red roses. Pope Leo 
III. received Charlemagne with much ceremony, calling 
him " Defender of the Church of S. Peter," and gave 
him the blue banner, semee of golden fleur-de-lys. 
This banner coming through the Pope, was thought by 
the ignorant to have come from heaven. Gerson says 
S. Denis gave the fleur-de-lys banner to the kings of 
France. Nicol Gilles says an angel brought it to 
Clovis after his baptism; and Nicholas Upton, an 
Englishman who lived about 1428, asserts that an 
angel gave the blue banner to Charlemagne. 

Toads were, however, still seen on the flag of 
France, up to the time of Louis VIL, before the 
second crusade (1150). At that time Louis had a 
vision which led him to change the toads into fleur- 
de-lys, the triple flowers of which were to him the 
symbols of his person, power and name; wherefore he 
placed them on his seals and coins. The name fleur- 
de-lys has, by many, been supposed to be derived from 
Loys, in which manner the twelve first Louis signed 
their names, and which was easily contracted into 
Lys. Dante and others adopt the etymology of fleur- 
de-lys, or the flower that grows on the banks of the 
river Lis, which separated France and Artois from 
Flanders. Artois was united to. France by the mar- 
riage of Philip Augustus with the daughter of the 
Count of Flanders, a.d. 1191. A third is that the 
name is fleur-de-lys, or lily-flower. The shield with 
only three 'flowers, was instituted by Charles V. as 
symbolising the Trinity. In later times it was 
said to represent the three races of the kings of 
France. 

The fleur-de-lys was not confined to royalty as a 
badge. On the seal of John Mundegumri," about 
1175, is a single fleur-de-lys, the original of the golden 
Hlies borne by his descendants, the Montgomeries, 
Earls of Eglintoun. S. Louis conferred upon the 
Chateaubriands the device of a fleur-de-lys, and the 
motto, " Mon sang teint les banniers de France." In 
the Square of La Pucelle, in Rouen, stands a statue 
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of Jeanne d' Arc with fleur-de-lys sculptured upon it, 
and an inscription in Latin as follows — 

" Regia virgineo defenditur ense corona 
Lilea virgineo tuta sub ense nitent. " 
(The maiden's sword protects the royal crown 
Beneath the maiden's sword the lilies safely blow.) 

The fleur-de-lys appertains to all the different 
families of the Bourbons, and was made the ornament 
of the northern radius of the compass in honour of 
Charles of Anjou, who was the reigning King of Sicily 
at the time of this great discovery. It was also worn 
by the knights of several orders in Spain, and in the 
armorial bearing of the Medici and Est. 

The first time the lilies of France appear on the 
same shield with the lions of England is on that of 
Edmund of Lancaster, second son of Henry IIL, who 
married Blanche of Artois, in 1075. 

" Great Edward, with the lilies on his brow, 
From haughty Gallia torn." 

— Gray. 

When Edward IIL claimed the crown of France, in 
1340, he quartered the ancient shield of France with 
the lions of England. After many changes of position 
on the English shield, the fleur-de-lys finally dis- 
appears from it in the first year of the present century. 

In 1814 many pictures were circulated in France 
which appeared to represent merely a bunch of most 
innocent violets, but a little scrutiny of the shadows 
cast by the violets enabled anyone looking for such a 
thing to discover portraits of the first Napoleon and 
his wife and son. 

Again, in 1852, an edict against treasonable em- 
blems was passed in France, making it unlawful to 
introduce upon any jewel, bracelet, cabinet-work, or 
tapestry, any representation of the fleur-de-lys, for, by 
a strange revolution in the destinies of France, the 
stately Bourbon lily succumbed to the lowly violet of 
Bonaparte, which again, like the " vanished lily, 
which once was mistress of the field," now droops its 
head, being ruthlessly set aside by the poppies of the 
Republic. In 1874, ^ decree of the French Republic 
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forbids not only the circulation of photographs of the 
Prince Imperial, but any representation of violets or 
bees (the emblem of the Bonapartes) to be made, a 
decree almost a difficult to enforce as to forbid bees to 
fly or violets to bloom. Is there no hope that in 
future a v^^reath may be twined which will form one 
harmonious emblem — a true and perfect tricolour flag 
of France. 




Bunch of Violets containing portraits of Napoleon I., Empress Louise, and 
the King of Rome (circulated in France in 1815). 

The violet became identified with the Bonapartists 
during Napoleon the First's exile at Elba. His 
adherents, in allusion to the time he was expected to 
return to France, toasted his health under the name 
of Caporal Violette, or "the flower that returns with 
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the Spring.." Byron makes him take leave of his 
adopted country in these words — 

"Farewell to thee, France ! but when liberty rallies 
Once more in thy regions, remember me then ; 
The violet grows in the depth of thy valleys. 

Though withered, thy tears will unfold it again." 

When Napoleon actually returned to France (March 
2oth, 1814) a horse chestnut tree in the Tuilleries 
Gardens was found in full blossom. The Parisians 
regarded this as an omen of welcome, and in suc- 
ceeding years hailed with interest the early flowering 
of the Marronier du vingt Mars. 

" Sweet violets, 'Love's Paradise,' that spread 
Their gracious odours, which they couched bear 
Within their paley faces," 

Sir TV. Raleigh. 

adorned the hair of the lovely Empress Eugenie on 
her bridal day; and, mingled with immortelles, violets 
were laid by loving hands upon the tomb of her exiled 
husband in the peaceful village of Chislehurst, in 
Kent. 

When an invitation to attend a meeting of the 
votaries of Marianne is sent, it is, in the south of 
France, accompanied by tufts of wild-thyme, or 
Ferigoule, that being the symbol of advanced Republi- 
canism. 

The black poplar {Populus nigra) was, in Rome, 
considered as peculiarly the tree of the people, a 
significance which led to its being planted by the 
Americans, during the war of independence, as a 
symbol of growing liberty. This custom was imitated 
by the French, and thus so-called "Trees of Liberty' 
were set up during the Revolution; first in Paris, by 
the Jacobins, in 1790, and afterwards in every village 
in France. In Italy, also, during, the revolution of 
1848-1849, many "Trees of Liberty" were set up. 
The Lombardy poplar was generally the tree chosen, 
but in some cases the oak took its place. The 
selected tree was surmounted by a cap of liberty, 
hung round with circles and triangles, the symbols of 
unity and equality and was consecrated by a priest. 
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•' Hard ye o' the tree o' France; 

I watna what's the name o't ; 
Around it a' the patriots dance, 

Weel Europe kens the fame o't. 
It stands where ance the Bastile stood, 

A prison built by kings, man, 
When superstitions, hellish brood 

Kept France in leading strings, man. 
Upo' this tree there grows sic fruit ; 

Its virtues a' can tell, man : 
It raises man aboon the brute ; 

It makes him ken himsel' man." 

— Burns 

ffotaf (Bam« of toufouee. „/?„'iSl^ 

one of the most ancient and interesting towns in the 
South of France, stands the Capitole, or Town Hall, 
containing spacious rooms adorned with sculpture. 
In one of these is the statue of Clemence Isaure, the 
so-called foundress of the famous Floral Games of 
Toulouse. 

There is a discrepancy in the dates assigned for the 
foundation of these games which has led to the ex- 
istence of Clemence being considered problematical. 
A revival of the games took place in 1324, and no 
mention of her is made either in the circulars of the 
" Septs Trobadors," or in the registers of the magis- 
trates, so that she must either have lived at an 
earlier date than the first revival in 1324, or the date 
usually assigned for her death, 1540, is the correct 
one, from which it would appear that she " lived 
shortly before that later revival of the Jeux Floraux, 
which culminated in the Society instituted by Louis 
XIV. in 1694, consisting of forty members (being the 
same number as the Academie Fran9aise), who were 
elected for the purpose of having the fetes conducted 
with splendour and regularity, 

The generally received account of Clemence Isaure 
is that she was a poetess who died in 1540, having 
bequeathed the bulk of her fortune to the civic 
authorities to be expended in prizes for poetic merit, 
and in fetes to be held on the first and third of May. 
She was buried in the Church of La Daurade,^and on 
its high altar are preserved the golden flowers pre- 
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sented to the successful poets at the Floral Games. 
The ceremonies of the fete began by strewing the 
tomb of Clemence with roses, then mass, a sermon, 
and alms-giving. 

The first poet who gained a prize after this second 
revival of the jeux floraux was Pierre Rousard, who 
was awarded an eglantine of silver, a statue of Min- 
erva in silver, a massive silver crown, and the title 
of " Poet of France," which title was confirmed by 
Francis I. In 1694 the Jeux Floraux were merged 
into the Academy of Belles Lettres, which still exists 
and gives prizes, but rarely to any but French poets. 
Jasmin, the barber-poet, who has been called the 
Burns of France, had a laurel crown of gold sent to 
him from Toulouse. This poet may be considered a 
revived specimen of the ancient troubadour, whose 
peculiar genius he seems to have inherited — a modern 
representative of the " chanter of songs of love and 
chivalry, who bore from castle to castle, and from 
tourney to tourney, his own verses and his lady's 
praise," — a race that was extinct long before the 
institution of the floral games of Toulouse. 

Extending as far back as the Roman empire, the 
city of Toulouse, or Toloso, had a reputation for 
literature, and this reputation became more famous 
under the rule of its counts. It declined gradually 
until the visit of Charles IV. and his bride roused the 
capitouls, or chief magistrates, to make an effort to 
revive its fame as the centre of Proven9al song. The 
old forms of poetry were still in existence, although 
the old spirit had fled, and there were even troubadours 
who had formed themselves into a society which met in 
the garden of the Augustine monks, to recite their 
songs, sirvantes, and ballads. To fan the dying em- 
bers of Provengal poetry into a flame, the capitouls 
invited the poets of the Langue d'oc to compete for a 
golden violet to be given for the best poem produced 
on the 4th May, 1324. The challenge was eagerly 
taken, a multitude of people of all ranks met on the 
appointed day to hear the poets read their works, and 
the violet was adjudged to Arnaud Vidal, of Castle- 
nandry, for his poem in honour of the Virgin. 
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In 1355, three prizes, instead of one, were offered. 
A golden violet for the best song; an eglantine of 
silver — not the flower of the sweet briar, but that of 
the Spanish jasmine — for the best sirvante, or of the 
finest pastoral ; and lastly, the flor-de-gang, or, joy- 
flower, the blossom of the yellow acacia, for the best 
ballad. These flowers were more than a foot high, 
set upon a silver-gilt pedestal, upon which the arms 
of the city were engraved. Much later four prizes 
were given — an amaranth, a violet, a pansy, and a 
lily. In time the forms of the flowers varied from the 
first examples; the eglantine became a columbine 
and the acacia a marigold. 

Similar institutions arose at Barcelona, Tortosi, and 
other places, but none of them of such widespread 
fame as the parent one of Toloso. 




CHAPTER V. 



JFaboutite jFIotoete of tbe 3See — Celebtaten 6inB0 of I&oncp — 
Eemobal of 98ee0 — IPoisonouB I&oneB'jflotoeta — ©lanw reaemblme 
3In0ett0. 

" The bees, rejoicing o'er their summer toils, 
Umiumber'd buds and flowers' delicious, spoils 
Seal'd up with frugal care in massive waxen piles." 

/vWpHE range of plants frequented by the hive 

%?j ,. bee is pretty extensive, collecting, as it does, 

its honied sweets from leaf and blossom during 

the greater part of the year, from the first appearance 

of the snowdrop and crocus, till 

"The latest flowers of the ivy are gone." 

All flowers are possessed of nectariferous glands, 
although much more developed in some than in 
others ; yet it does not follow that the larger produced 
organs secrete the greatest amount of saccharine fluid ; 
the contrary is frequently the case. In the narcissus 
and daffodil, where this organ is prominently con- 
spicuous, there is a very small portion of nectar 
produced, while on the white clover and dandelion, 
where it is scarcely perceptible, there the sweet fluid 
abounds. Vegetable physiologists have not yet been 
able to determine what purpose this nectar serves in 
the economy of the flower, but that it in some way 
contributes to the nourishment of the internal essen- 
tial organs there can be no question. There is, 
however, one most important economical purpose that 
it is subservient to — viz., its being converted by the 
honey bee into the almost universally agreeable condi- 
ment, and in many countries, article of food — honey. 
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When the bee has a choice of flowers he shews a nice 
discrimination in the selection of those most suited to 
his purpose. A list of these plants would be useful to 
the bee-keeper. The poets, though generally pretty 
correct observers of nature, are sometimes wrong in 
the particular flowers they point out ; for instance, 
the honeysuckle, a favourite flower of the humble bee, 
is not frequented by the hive bee, who also passes 
almost unheeded the fairest flowers of the garden, to 
revel among the humbler blossoms of thyme, sage, 
and rosemary. Sweet Cicely {Myrrhis odorata) is a 
favourite bee-plant. In some parts of England it is 
used to attract bees to an empty hive." 

" The hinny's still as sweet that flows 
Fra thrissle cauld as kendlin rose." 

But a bee will rarely be found visiting the blossoms of 
any of the lily tribes, although in many of them nectar 
is profusely distilled. The bee, on approaching the 
flower of a fritillary, or of an imperial lily, turns 
aside with an angry buzz, saying as plainly as a bee 
can, " I will have none of you." In Hke manner, 
although he may be sometimes seen curiously examin- 
ing the interior of a butter cup, still he seems to have 
no great liking for it. There is an acridity in the 
honey of the aconite, larkspur, and probably in that 
of all ranunculaceous plants, that does not seem to 
suit his palate. Wordsworth says : 

" Bees that soar for bloom 
High as the highest peak of Fumess Fells, 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells." 

It is amusing and instructive to observe the persever- 
ance and intelligence of the bee in his oft baffled 
attempts to extract honey from the long, tubular 
flowers of the Fuchsia, or Cape heath ; you see him 
buried head and body, making desperate, but inef- 
fectual struggles to force himself down to the bottom of 
the blossom ; completely foiled, he emerges, covered 
with pollen and sadly dishevelled. But, nothing 
daunted, he makes a rapid recognizance on the outside 
of the tube, and speedily determines his course of 
action. He bites a hole in the base of the flower, and 
F 2 
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from thence leisurely extracts the honied sweets. 
The penstemon is also a favourite bee-flower. 

" The bee in summer prime 
Sucks the marigold and thyme, 
Sucks the rose and daffodil, 
Leaving, taking what it will ; 
And from flower to flower doth glide 
Sweetly by the river side." 

MSS. Harl. 367,/ 150. 

On the first sunny day in early spring the bee may 
be seen languidly buzzing over the snow-drop and the 
winter aconite, lazily probing their corollas. The 
crocus receives a more lively attention, but apparently 
rather for the purpose of collecting pollen than honey; 
but on the golden catkins of the willow he is all life 
and activity, and from this comparatively slender 
store of sweets he caters a rich repast. The production 
of nectar in the former is somewhat more abundant 
than in the latter, but apparently not so agreeable to 
the fastidious taste of the little gourmand. In the 
same manner the bee rejects the primrose, although 
he revels in the gold cup of the cowslip. 

" In whose gold coats spots you see : 
These be rubies, fairy favours ; 
In those freckles live their savours.'' 

The humble blossoms of the wild pansy attract him 
more than 

" The garden's gem. 
Heartsease, like a gallant bold. 
In his cloth of purple and gold. " 

Masses of flowers are more attractive than single 
blossoms, for the bee does not mingle the nectar of 
different flowers, but returns to the hive with that 
collected from one description of plants during each 
excursion. 

" No gorgeous flowers the meek reseda* grace, 
Yet sip with eager tiiink yon busy race 
Her simple cup, nor heed the dazzling gem 
That beams in Fritillaria's diadem." 

Lydian honey was made from the flowers of the 
tamarisk and wheat. On fields of white clover, which 

* Mignonette. 
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plant was formerly called honeysuckle ; on mountain 
sides, clothed with aromatic wild thyme; on plains of 
lavender and rosemary ; on moors of purple heath ; 
or where — 

"Overhead 

The broad ambrosial line 

Makes noise with bees and breeze from end to end," 

the bee collects the finest flavoured honey. 

Without any reference to the wholesomeness, or the 
contrary, of the honey to man, the individual plant 
from which it is gleaned gives it a peculiar and dis- 
tinctive flavour. The famous Attic honey owes its 
excellence to the wild thyme and sage of Mount 
Hymettus, and the no less famous Hyblsean honey 
was indebted to the same aromatic plants for its fine 
flavour. Though nearly equalled by that of the Greek 
islands, it is still the finest honey in the world. "This 
honied wealth Hymettus yields," there being no fewer 
than 5,000 hives on that classic site. In the Ukraine 
some of the peasants have from 400 to 500 bee-hives, 
and make more profit from their bees than their corn. 
In Spain the number of hives is incredible. A single 
parish priest was known to possess 3,000 hives ! The 
exquisite honey of Narbonne and Champagne receives 
its flavour from wild thyme, rosemary, and lavender, 
of which last two plants the hedges of the district are 
formed. The Kowno honey produced in the lime 
forests of Lithuania sells at double the price of any 
other, and is used exclusively for medicine and for 
mixing in liqueurs. The lipez, or genuine linden honey, 
is of a greenish colour, and of the most delicious taste. 
It is taken from the hive immediately after the linden 
tree has flowered. A green coloured honey of remark- 
able fragrance is produced in the Island of Bourbon, 
which is much prized in India. California now 
furnishes immense quantities of clear, pale-coloured 
honey in the comb. The honey of Borgue, in Gallo- 
way, is very fine, and of a greenish hue. The French 
peasantry provide for large stocks of bees by the 
cultivation of buckwheat, but the honey is of a dark 
colour, and coarse flavour. The Colza plant is useful 
as food, for the honey is of a better quality. During 
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the latter part of spring, and throughout the summer, 
the great storehouse of the bee is among the numerous 
species of leguminous and rosaceous plants, which are 
in flower for at least four months in the year. The 
broom and the furze are the first to unfold their yellow 
blossoms, and every flower has a bee buried amid its 
golden petals. 

" The bees crowd thick to taste the hinnied sweets 
Upo' the broomy brae." 

Gooseberry blossoms, speedwell, mallows, turnip- 
flowers, wallflowers, sweet alyssum, candy tuft, 
barberry, auriculas, pinks, carnations all afford much 
pabulum for bees. 

" They prey on arbutus, willow buds devour, 
Sweet cassia, and the saffron's glowing flower ; 
From fruitful limes sip rich mellifluous dew, 
And suck soft hyacinths of purple hue." 

— Virgil. 

The blossoms of fruit trees, wild and garden roses, 
the bean, pea, vetches, birdsfoot, trefoil, laburnum. 

" Wallflowers waving at the gentlest breath, 
And scattering perfume on the summer air, 
Wooing the bee to come and labour there."' 

-^Bernard Barton, 

all are assiduously sought for. 

" 'Twas that soft season when the sycamore 
Bursts in full foliage, and its pensive flower 
Doth all the bees with its sweet breath invite, 
And fairy wells, so tremulous and white. " 

Sir John Hanmer. 

The white clover is decidedly the favourite of its 
order — scarcely one head of flowers without its 
attendant bee ; but all the different kinds of com- 
posite and labiate flowers receive due attention — the 
daisy, thistle, hawkweed, 

" Dandelion flowers, 
Gilt with dew, like sun with showers," 

— Clare. 

sage, selfheal, borage, and on 

"the thymy mounds 
The bees in busy swarms around ;" 

while the 

" Lime is a summer home of murmurous wings." 
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As autumn approaches the plants hitherto in bloom 
begin to fade, but their place is well supplied by the 
different kinds of heaths, which, in this country, are 
the principal source from whence the winter store of 
honey is derived. About the middle of August the 
highland hills assume their most beautiful aspect — 

" The tiny heathflowers then begin to bloom, 
The russet moor assumes its richest glow ; 
The powdery bells, that glance in purple bloom. 
Fling from their scented cups a sweet perfume; 
While from their cells, still moist with morning dew. 
The winged wanderers sip the honied glue ; 
In wider circle wakes the liquid hum. 
And far remote the mingled murmurs come." 

— Leyden. 

It is not uncommon to remove bees from one place 
to another in order to secure the advantage of a suc- 
cession of flowers. Niebuhr states he met upon the 
Nile, between Cairo and Damietta, with a convoy of 
four thousand hives, being transported from one 
region where the flowers had passed to one where the 
spring was later. Columella says that the Greeks 
in like manner sent their bee-hives from Achaia to 
Attica. A similar practice prevails in Persia, Asia 
Minor, Italy, on the Rhone, and in Scotland, when 

" on her hills sublime, the heath 
Spreads its dark mantle, where the bees delight 
To seek their purest honey," 

the hives are carried from lowland to hilly and muir- 
land districts, so that they may enjoy a second 
summer. 

" As through the vales of Loire the bee-hives glide 
The light raft dropping with the silent tide ; 
So, till the laughing scenes are lost in night, 
The busy people wing their various flight. 
Culling unnumbered sweets from nameless flowers. 
That scent the vineyard in his purple hours." 

S. Roderick's Epistle to a Friend. 

" the tiny bee, that sips 
The fragrant thyme, and strays 
Humming through leafy ways 
By Tiber's sedgy banks." 

— fforase. 
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" Little dost thou think, thou busy, busy bee 
What is the end of thy toil ? 
When the latest flowers of the ivy are gone, 
And all thy work for the year is done. 
Thy master comes for thy spoil. " 

— Southey, 



Those bees of 
Trebizond — 



(J)oi0onou0 5oneg*ffoS5eir0+ 

" Which from the sunniest flowers that glad 
With their pure smile the garden round, 
Draw venoms forth that drives men mad ! " 

Moore, in these lines sadly maligns the industrious 
little gatherer of sweets. In Xenophon's famous 
account of the " Retreat of the Ten Thousand " in 
Asia, after the death of Cyrus, he tells how his sol- 
diers became stupefied and delirious, as if intoxicated, 
after eating of the honey of Trebizond on the Black 
Sea. The deleterious properties of this honey arise 
solely from the poisonous nature of the blossoms of 
the Azalia Pontica, from which it is gathered. This 
handsome shrub, whose golden flowers give great 
brilliancy to the mountain slopes of the Crimea 
and Caucasus, is narcotic and poisonous in all its 
parts. A specimen of this honey was, in 1834, 
sent from Trebizond to the Zoological Society by 
K. E. Abbot, Esq., which possessed all its deleterious 
properties. 

The bad eifects of the honey extracted from the 
Azalia are temporary ; but in 1790 a great mortality 
was produced in Philadelphia, N. America, from 
honey collected in the neighbourhood from the 
blossoms of the Kalinia latifolia. Rhododendrens 
and Azalias abound in America, and the honey there 
is frequently of a mildly intoxicating quality. It is 
not ascertained whether or not this honey is hurtful to 
the bees themselves. A whole swarm of bees was, 
however, destroyed by alighting upon a poisonous 
tree, the Rhus vemix, or poison ash ; they settled upon 
its branches, and in the following morning they were' 
found dead, and swollen to twice their usual size. 
This happened in W. Chester, N. York, U. S. 

The propolis is a gummy substance used by bees to 
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stop up crevices in the hives and to varnish over the 
cell-work of their combs : it is obtained from various 
trees — from the leaf-buds of the poplar, pine, birch, 
alder, &c. It has a fragrant, balsamic scent, and is 
of a reddish brown colour. When bees are sickly, 
Virgil prescribes the root of the Italian starwort {Aster 
A melius). 

"In meads there is a flower, amello named, 
By him that seeks it easy to be found, 
For that it seems by many branches fram'd 
Into a little wood ; like gold the ground 
Thereof appears, but leaves that it beset 
Shine in the colour of the violet." 

— Virgil, (translated by Gerarde). 

Bees alighting upon trees prognosticate the invasion 
of a country — thus, bees alighted upon a laurel before 
the advent of ^neas in Italy. The Swiss have a similar 
superstition. In 1385, when Albert the Austrian was 
preparing to march against Sempach a swarm of bees 
flew towards the town, and settled upon a lime tree. 

" 'Twas when among our linden trees 
The bees had housed in swarms 
(And grey-haired peasants say that these 
Betoken foreign arms). " 

— A. Tchudi, 

The affection called club disorder, which sometimes 
attacks bees, is caused by the anthers of the orchises 
which they have been rifling adhering to their heads 
and feet. 

orchids have blossoms so fantastic in form and peculiar 
in colour as to require but a very slight stretch of 
fancy to transform them into the butterflies and other 
bright insects that give life and motion to the forests 
of the Tropics. One of the most beautiful of these 
air-plants is the Oncidium papilio, which is seen in 
such perfection in the gardens of San Joseph, Trinidad. 
"It bears the name of Le papillon vegetal ; It is an exact 
representation of a living butterfly, but no sooner is it 
gathered than it withers and falls to dust. This lovely 
blossom grows upon a species of ivy which entwines 
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round some tall tree. The Peristeria data, a South- 
American orchid, bears there the name of El Spirito 
Santo, from the likeness of the column of the flower 
and its appendages to a dove — 

" In lonely woods 
Its flowery wreaths their waving tracery hang." 

Similar flowers, if not quite so bright in colour, yet 
no less interesting in form, are to be found in our own 
country. The bee-orchis is to all appearance an in- 
sect feeding on a flower. Langhorne thus describes 
it— 

" See, on that flow'ret's velvet breast 
How close the busy vagrant lies ! 
His thin- wrought plume, his downy breast. 
The ambrosial gold that swells his thighs. 

Perhaps his fragrant load may bind 

His limbs ; we'll set the captive free. 
I sought the living bee to find, 

And found the Picture of a bee.'' 

There are others resembling butterflies, gnats, &c. 

Bishop Mant says — 

" The ophrys kind. 
Stamped with their insect imagery — 
Gnat, fly, and butterfly and bee, 
To lure us in pursuit to rove 
Through winding combe, through shady grove. " 

As if in retaliation for this encroachment of flowers 
upon the insect world, an insect found in southern 
climes, one of the Phasmidae known as the mantis, or 
walking leaf, closely imitates a leaf or branch of tlie 
plant it is found on. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



^toininc of ©lanta — ftoto to form a ©leacijeD ailcg — Sameo 
1» of ©cotlanti'0 Hesctiption'of a 38otoct — ScneiliilitB of Plant0 
— «EonaueIo — Sleep of Kilanta — J/aielit'blotDmB JFIotoera — lLumin» 
oufl ©lant0 — %i)t otJet in tofjicj) JFlotoeta come into 98Ioom — 
%l)t otBer in toi)ici) ®ree0 come into leaf* 

' ' Where profuse the wood vetch clings 
Round ash and elm in slender rings ; 
Its pale and azure-pencilled flower 
Should canopy Titania's bower." 

—Scott. 

^jBp^ WINING plants generally follow the apparent 
ill course of the sun and twine round the sup- 
^■■^ porting stem from left to right, as the 
common black briony. Others, as the large white 
bindweed, twine contrary to the sun, or from 
right to left. The peculiar tendency of the stem 
of every plant is always constant in each individual 
of the species. Dr. Livingstone, in his " Africa," 
however, says he saw, growing on the banks of 
the Secambye, creeping plants twining up trees, or 
reeds, on opposite sides, and making a figure like the 
lacings of a sandal. Some tendrils of plants have a 
power of twining first in one direction and subsequently 
the contrary way — 

" Some catch the neighbour shrub 
With clasping tendrils, and invest the branch, 
Else unadorned, with many a gay festoon 
And fragrant chaplet, recompensing well 
The strength they borrow with the grace they lend. 

— Cawper. 

By -means of tendrils the weakest stems are able to 
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attach themselves to tall and sturdy ones, and so 
reach the summits of lofty trees. 

" Over them, vast and high, extended the cope of a cedar, 
Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower and the grape vine 
Hung their ladder of ropes aloft, like the ladder of Jacob, 
On whose pendulous stairs the angels, ascending and descending. 
Were the swift-humming birds that flitted from blossom to blossom." 

— Longfellow, 

The Virginian creeper has branched tendrils, whose 
extremities adhere to the smoothest flint, like the 
fibres of ivy. The flower stalk of the Annona hexa- 
petala forms a hook, and grasps the neighbouring 
branch, serving to suspend the heavy, grape-like fruit. 
The Methonica superba, and M. Grandifiora have the 
extremities of their leaves serving as tendrils — 

" Where Java's isle, horizon'd with the floods. 
Lifts to the skies her canopy of woods, 
Pleased Epidendra climbs the waving pines. 
And high in heaven the intrepid beauty shines ; 
Gives to the tropic breeze the radiant hair, 
Drinks the bright shower, and feeds upon the air." 

— Darwin. 

Sir William Jones says of another climbing plant, a 
Flos aeris, that on account of the elegance of its leaves, 
the beauty of its blossoms, and the exquisite odour it 
diffuses, it is frequently suspended by a silken cord 
from the ceilings of rooms in India and Java, where 
from year, to year, it continues to put forth new 
leaves, new flowers, and new fragrance, excited alone 
to fresh life and action by the stimulus of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, 'whence their popular name of 
air-plants. 

" Round him grew 
All tendrils green, of every bloom and hue, 
Together intertwined, and trammel'd fresh ; 
The vine of glossy sprout : the ivy-mesh 
Shading its Ethiop berries, and woodbine 
Of velvet leaves and bugle-blooms divine ; 
Convolvulus in streaked vases flush ; 
The creeper mellowing for an autumn blush. 
And virgin's bower trailing airily 
With others of the sisterhood. — Keats. 

The traveller in the woods of New Zealand has his 
progress much impeded by creeping and climbing 
plants ; supple-jacks, a kind of cane, about the thick- 
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ness of a finger, and as flexible as a rope, and a 

creeper, which is furnished with numerous hooks 

upon each of its leaves, so tenacious in their hold 

that they are popularly called " lawyers." 

The large convolvulus, or bindweed, is no favourite 

with farmers or gardeners, as it is apt to become a 

troublesome weed, but nothing can be more beautiful 

than the wreath of pure white flowers it throws over 

our English hedges. 

' ' The lustre of the long convolvulus 
That coil'd around the stately stems, and ran 
Ev'n to the limit of the land." 

— Tennyson. 

A convolvulus that was in the botanical garden of 
Caracas was said to have attained the incredible 
length of 6,000 feet in six months. 

" With wanton yvie-twine entrayled athwart, 
And eglantine and caprifole among." 

— Spenser. 

To form a pleached alley, principally of twining 
plants : — A hedge of sweet briar on one side ; on the 
other, different kinds of honeysuckle ; one single 
Persian yellow rose, Austrian copper rose, Gloire-de- 
Dijon ■ rose, Balsam aspen, Italian poplar, willow 
{Salix caprea), rosemary, thyme, lavender, violets 
planted at the edges of the alley. 

' ' Bid her steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honeysuckles, ripened by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter ; like favourites, 
Made proud by princes, that advanced their pride 
Against that power that bred it; " 

— Shakespeare. 

" Thou eglantine, whose arch so proudly towers 
(Even like a rainbow spanning half the vale) ; 
Thou one fair shrub. Oh, shed thy flowers, 

And stir not in the gale ! 
For thus to see thee nodding in the air ; 
To see thy arch thus stretch and bend : 
Thus rise and thus descend, 
Disturbs me till the sight is more than I can bear." 

— Wordsworth, 

" See here's a bower 
Of eglantine, with honeysuckles woven, 
Where not a spark of prying light creeps in, 
So closely do the sweets enfold each other ; 
'Tis twilight's home. " 

T. L. Beddoes. 
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James I. of Scotland's description of a bower : 

' 'Ane arbour green, with wandis long and small, 
Railed about, and so with trees set 
Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges knet, 
That lyf was none walking there forbye, 
That might within scarce any wight espyl ' 

So thick the boughis and leavis green 
Beshaded all the alleys that there were, 
And mids of every arbour might be seen 
The sharpe green, sweete juniper, 
Growing so fair, with branches here and there, 
That, as it seemed to a lyf without, 
The boughis spread the arbour all about. 

And on the smalle green twistis sat 
The little sweete nightingale, and sung. 
So loud and clear, the hymnis consecrat 
Of lovis use, now soft, now loud among, 
That all the gardens and the wallis rung 
Right of their song. " — Kings Quhair. 

^«n6t6i% of (pfanfe. "Zrp';S"S 

sensibly affected by outward circumstances, and that 
there is much truth in Wordsworth's dictum — 

" 'Tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. " 

It was a study with the ancients to find out what 
plants throve well together; as they recommend those 
of different natures to be planted near each other, 
there may have been a degree pf truth in their 
observations. Shakespeare says : 

■' The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baser quality." 

So herbs drawing dissimilar food from mother earth 
may live in greater harmony than those which have 
like requirements. 

' ' Yet all beneath the unrivall'd rose 
The lowly daisy sweetly blows ; 
Tho' large the forest's monarch throws 

His army shade, 
Yet green the juicy hawthorn grows 

Adown the glade." — Burns. 
Ovid says — 

" The prudent will observe what passions reign 
In various plants (for not to man alone, 
But all the wide creation. Nature gave 
Love and aversion)." 
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The walnut is the enemy of the oak ; the mountain- 
ash, of the juniper ; the hawthorn, of the slow ; the 
vine of the ivy ; but nowhere does the rose bloom so 
sweetly as when planted near the onion. A totally 
different kind- of " loves of plants " is that sung by 
Erasmus Danyin, in the " Botanic Garden." 

" What beaux and beauties crowd the gaudy groves, 
And woo and win their vegetable loves. 
Here snowdrops cold, and blue-eyed harebells blend 
Their tender tears as o'er the stream they bend. 
The lovesick violet and the primrose pale 
Bow their sweet heads, and whisper to the gale. 
With secret sighs, the virgin lily droops. 
And jealous cowslips hang their tawny cups ; 
And the young rose, in beauty's damask pride, 
Drinks the warm blushes of his bashful bride ; 
With honey lips enamoured woodbines meet. 
Clasp with fond arms, and mix their kisses sweet. " 

Of the date palm, Byron says : 

" It cannot quit its place of birth ; 
It will not live in other earth." 

A degree of sympathy between man and some plants 
has been .imagined. The Cingalese have a fancy that 
the cocoanut palm withers away when beyond the 
reach of the human voice ; and the vervain and borage 
will only thrive near human dwellings. 

" Sweet was the fancy of those antique ages. 

That put a heart in every stirring leaf. 
Writing deep morals upon Nature's pages. 
Turning sweet flowers into deathless sages, 

To calm our joy and sanctify our grief." 

Mrs. E. Barrett Browning says: 

" There's hot a flower of spring 
That dies ere June, but vaunts itself allied, 
By virtue and symbol, by significance 
And correspondence, to that spirit-world 
Outside the limits of our space and time. 
Whereto we are bound. 

' ' How sweet it is, when mother Fancy rocks 

The wayward brain, to saunter through a wood, 
An old place, full of many a lovely brood : 
Tall trees, green arbours, and ground flowers in flocks, 
And wildrose tiptoe upon hawthorn stocks. 
Verily I think 
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Such place to me is sometimes like a dream, 

Or map of the whole world ; thoughts, link by link, 
Enter, through ears and eyesight, with such gleam 

Of all things, that at last in fear I shrink. 
And leap at once from the delicious stream'" 

— Wordsworth. 

" Peaceful plant- world ! in thy well-ordered stillness 
I perceive the hand of the Deity ; thy unearned 
Excellence bears my inquiring spirit up to the 
Highest Intelligence ; from thy placid mirror 
His divine form beams upon me. " 

— Schiller. 

Mrs. Hemans says a delicate ear may detect a 
peculiar sound given out in the night-wind by each 
tree; and that these sounds are conformable to what 
we may call the tree's character." 

" On the river 
Fell here and there, through the branches, ■- tremulous gleam of the 

moonlight, 
Like the sweet thoughts of love on a darkened and devious spirit. 
Nearer, and round about her, the manifold flowers of the garden 
Pour'd out their soul, in odours that were their prayers and confessions, 
Unto the night, as it went on its way, like a silent Carthusian." 

— Longfellow. 

' ' Whisper deliciously the trembling flowers. " 

— Woolner. 

' ' The garden trees are busy with the shower 

That fell ere sunset ; now methinks they talk 
Lowly and sweetly, as befits the hour, 

One to another down the grassy walk. 
Hark ! the laburnum from his opening flower, 

This cherry-creeper greets in whispers light. 

While the green fir, rejoicing in the night. 
Hoarse mutters to the murmuring sycamore, 

What shall I deem their converse, would they hail 
The wild grey light that fronts yon massive cloud, 

Or the half bow, rising like pillar'd fire ? 

Or are they fighting faintly for desire 
That with May-dawn their leaves may be overflowed. 

And dews about their feet may never fail." 

— Arthur Hallam. 

Georges Sand gives, in Consuelo, a beautiful descrip- 
tion of a garden by moonlight, and at daybreak, with 
the mystic utterances of the flowers: — " The fruit-trees 
trained along the wall, in a fanlike shape, opened to all 
comers their long arms, loaded with rosy apples and 
golden pears. From the graceful trellises of vines 
hung, like so many chandeliers, enormous bunches of 
grapes. The large square beds of vegetables had like- 
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wise their peculiar beauty. The Asparagus, with its 
graceful stalks and silky foliage, brilliant with the 
evening dew, resembled forests of Liliputian firs 
covered with a silvery gauze ; the peas, spread in 
light garlands upon their branches, formed long alleys 
and mysterious lanes in which the little birds, hardly 
yet asleep, murmured with low quivering voices. The 
sunflowers, huge leviathans of this sea of verdure, dis- 
played great masses of orange on their broad and 
dark green leaves. The little artichokes, like tributary 
crowned heads, grouped themselves round their chiefs, 
which grew from the central stem ; and the melons, 
like lazy Chinese mandarins, in their palanquins, hid 
coyly beneath their shades, each of whose crystal 
domes, reflected in the light of the moon's rays, 
seemed an enormous sapphire, against which the 
dazzled beetles dashed their heads with a low and 
prolonged hum. 

" Consuelo now saw the superb flowers and magnifi- 
cent fruits which she had admired by moonlight under 
another aspect — the breath of morning, and the oblique 
rays of the rosy and smiling sun invested these beau- 
tiful productions of the earth with a new poetry. A 
robe of velvet-like satin enveloped the fruits ; the dew 
hung in pearls of crystal from every branch, and the 
turf, frosted with silver, exhaled that light vapour 
which seems the breath of earth aspiring once more 
to ascend to heaven and unite itself with the blue and 
cloudless firmament. 

" But nothing could exceed the freshness and beauty 
of the flowers, still loaded as they were with the 
moisture of the night, and this mysterious and 
shadowy hour of dawn, when they open, as if to dis- 
play those treasures of purity, and shed those sweetest 
perfumes, which the earliest and purest of the sun's 
rays are alone worthy to behold and possess for an 
instant. Examining their various altitudes and the 
sentiments which their several peculiarities seemed to 
convey, she endeavoured to seize and define the 
analogy existing between music and flowers. The 
harmony of sounds had long seemed to her related to 
the harmony of colours, but the harmony of both 

G 
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these harmonies seemed to her perfume. Plunged at 
this instant in a soft and dreamy reverie, she fancied 
she heard a voice issue from each of those painted 
chahces, and tell her their poetic mysteries in a lan- 
guage hitherto unknown. The rose spoke of her 
burning loves, the lily of her chaste delight ; the 
superb magnolia told of pure enjoyment and lofty 
pride ; and the lovely little hepatica related the 
pleasures of a simple and retired existence. Some 
flowers spoke with strong and powerful voices, which 
proclaimed, in accents trumpet-tongued, ' I am beau- 
tiful, and I rule ; ' others murmured, in tones scarcely 
audible, but exquisitely soft and sweet, ' I am little, 
and I am beloved.' And they all waved gracefully 
together in the breath of morning, and united their 
voices in an aerial choir, which died away gently amid 
the listening herbs and beneath the foliage, that drank 
in with greedy ears its mystic meaning." 

" Flowers bring me tales of youth and tones of love. 
And 't is, and ever was, my wish and way 
To let all flowers live freely, and all die, 
Whene'er their genius bids their souls depart, 
Among their kindred in their native place. 
I never pluck the rose ; the violet's head 
Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank, 
And not reproached me ; the ever-sacred cup 
Of the pure lily hath between my hands 
Felt safe, unsoiled nor lost one grain of gold." — W. S. Landor. 

" Unlike the careless passer-by, who often plucks a flower, 
To wear it for a moment on his breast, 
Then throws it down into the dusty road. 
There to be trampled on by all the world. " — W. IV. Storey. 

"Farewell, ye vanishing flowers, that shone 
In my fairy wreath so bright and brief ; 
Oh ! what are the brightest that e'er have blown. 
To the lote tree springing by Allah's throne. 
Whose flowers have a soul in every leaf." — Moore. 

^ktp of (pfan^0. "^°' ^':iPht!"-S ^°"'""" '' 

The condition of the vegetable world is not only 
influenced by the alternations of the seasons, but by 
the change from day to night. Linnaeus was the first 
to notice that the sleep of plants was general, though 
some of the phenomena had long been noted in the 
tamarind tree and certain leguminous plants — 
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"the recent leaf 
Of clover 'gins to sleep, and, white with dew, 
Closes its tender, triple-fingered palm 
Till morning dawn afresh.' 

— Hurdis. 

As night draws near the leaves of plants fold 
themselves together, and the flower-petals close, so 
that it seems strange that the botanists had not been 
sooner attracted by their peculiar appearance, 

" When the blewart* wears a pearl 
And the daisy twins a pea, 
And the bonny luckan-gowant 
Has fauldit up her e'e. " 

—Hogg. 

Experiments have been made which prove that the 
time for the sleep of plants can be changed by pro- 
ducing artificial day and night ; though plants kept 
constantly in the dark open and shut their blossoms 
at regular intervals. Mr. Seeman, the naturalist of 
Kellett's Arctic Expedition, states a curious fact 
respecting the condition of the vegetable world during 
the long day of the Arctic summer : — "Although the 
sun never sets while it lasts, plants make no mistake 
about the time, when, if it be not night it ought to be, 
but regularly, as -the evening hours approach, and 
when a midnight sun is several hours above the 
horizon, droop their leaves and sleep, even as they do 
at sunset in more favoured climes. 

" Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white ; 
Nor waves the cypress in the palace walk." 

— Tennyson, 

" Asleep upon the stream — 

The moonlit stream ; 
The water-lilies dream — 

Floating they dream. 
With cups of purest white 

All folded from the night." 

There are some flowers, belonging to the most dis- 
similar tribes, which agree in reversing the common 
order in which plants rest, and open their blossoms 
only to the silent stars ; they also agree in the pecu- 
liar nocturnal fragrance which they emit — 

* Blewart — speedwell. + Luckan-gowan — globe flower. 
G2 
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" Plants that wake when others sleep — 
Timid jasmine buds that keep 
Their fragrance to themselves all day, 
But when the sunlight dies away 
Let the delicious secret out 
To every breeze that roams about." 

— Moore. 

Some night-blowing flowers have peculiar pale 
yellowish, greenish-tinted flowers, and a delicious 
perfume ; others have a lemon-like scent, which is a 
great favourite with the Chinese. These are the 
Flores tristes, or melancholy flowers of Linnseus. 
They are generally natives of warm climates, yet we 
have a few representatives of the class, which 
agree in the pale, faint colour of their blossoms and 
in their peculiar odour. Such are the Lychnis vesper- 
Una, the Silene Maritima, which is found not only on 
the sea-side, but by Alpine rills ; and the evening 
primrose, which has been so truthfully described by 
Clare, and is almost naturalized among us — 

" When once the sun sinks in the west, " 
And dewdrops pearl the evening's breast ; 
Almost as pale as moonbeams are, 
Or its companionable star, 
The evening primrose opes anew 
Its delicate blossoms to the dew ; 
And, hermit-like, shunning the light, 
Wastes its fair bloom upon the night, 
Who, blindfold to its fond caresses. 
Knows not the beauty he possesses ; 
Thus it blooms on while night is by ; 
When day looks out with open eye. 
Bashed at the gaze it cannot shun, 
It faints and withers and is gone." 

The odour of night-blowing flowers is often inter- 
mittent ; thus, in the Cereus grandiflorus, the flowers 
are fragrant only at intervals, giving out puffs of 
odour every half hour, from eight in the evening till 
midnight. 

" Strange flower ! O I beautifully strange ! 
Why, in the lonely night. 
And to the quiet watching stars, 
Spread'st thou thy petals white ? " 

Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
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The tuberose gives out its most powerful scent im- 
mediately after sunset — 

" Tuberose, with her silvery light, 
That in the gardens of Malay 
Is called the ' mistress of the night,' 
So like a bride scented and bright, 
She comes out when the sun's away." 

The flowers of the 
convolvulus, chick- 
weed, oxalis, and of 
most of the bulbous 
rooted flowers, con- 
tract, or close their 
petals entirely on the 
approach of rain ; but 
no flower is more ac- 
curate in the informa- 
tion it gives on this 
point than the scarlet 
pimpernel, or "shep- 
herd's weatherglass" 
(Anagallis arvensis). 

" Closed is the pink-eyed 

pimpernel, 
'Twill surely rain ; I see with 

sorrow 
Our jaunt must be put off 

to-morrow," 

— yenner. 

By the way, the pim- 
pernel and the poppy 
are the only native 
scarlet flowers : crimson, red, and pink there are in 
abundance, but only two scarlet. 

In the Browned grandiceps, a handsome, leguminous 
plant, a native of the Caraccas, the brilliant head of 
flowers appears on the side of the main stem among 
the leaves, which every evening rise up and lift them- 
selves from the blossoms, so as to expose the flowers 
to the dew. In the morning the flowers are un- 
covered, but, as the day advances, the leaves gradually 
droop and bend down over the flowers, to guard them 




The Tuberose. 
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from the rays of the sun ; but, numerous as are the 
night-blowing flowers, they bear an infinitesim.ally 
small proportion to the ones which bloom in the 
sunshine, as 

' ' Flowers which, shrinking from the chilly night, 
Droop and shut up ; yet, with fair morning's touch, 
Rise on their stems, all open and upright, " 

— Dante. 

seem only then to take their proper place in creation, 
receiving light into their very being, which light again 
takes its colour from the flowers. 
" Hymn to Light," by Cowley : 

' 'A crimson garment in the rose thou wearest ; 
A crown of studded gold thou bearest ; 
The virgin lilies, in their white, 
Are clad but with the lawn of almost naked light. 

The violet, spring's little infant, stands 

Gilt in thy purple swaddling bands ; 

On the fair tulip thou dost dote ; 

Thou clothest it in a gay and parti-coloured coat. " 

The opening of some blossoms indicates sunny ; or 
others, cloudy weather. Sonchus Sibericus, only ex- 
pands in hazy weather, while the African marigold 
indicates rain, if the corolla is closed after 8 a.m. 

" Hark ! how the bashful mom in vain 
Courts the amorous marigold 
With sighing blasts and weeping rain, 
Yet she refuses to unfold ; 
But when the planet of the day 
Approacheth with his powerful ray, 
Then she spreads, then she receives • 

His warmer beam into her virgin leaves." 

Carew. 

The blossoms of many plants open and shut at such 
stated periods that a floral timepiece has been pro- 
posed, whose " wheels are the sun and earth, and 
whose index-figures are flowers ! ' ' Granger, in his poem 
of the "Sugarcane," recommends the planters to allow 
their slaves to retire to their huts, on the opening of the 
flowers of the " Marvel of Peru," or four o'clock 
flower, to seek shelter from the heat of the sun. 

" Now folds the lily all her sweetness up, 
And slips into the bosom of the lake. " 

Tmnyson. 
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The common water lily {Nymphos Alba) has broad, 
showy leaves, which float on the surface of the water, 
and a large white flower, with numerous petals, so as 
almost to appear double. It rises out of the water 
and expands about seven o'clock in the morning, and 
closes again in the afternoon, reposing on the sur- 
face till it expands in the morning. 

" Yes, thou art day's own flower, for when he's fled, 
Sorrowing thou droop'st beneath the wave thy head, 
And, watching, weeping, through the Uvelong night, 
Look'st forth impatient for the dawning Ught ; 
And, as it brightens into perfect day, 
Dost, from its inmost folds, thy breast display." 

" The sensitive plant was the earliest 
Upgathered into the bosom of rest ; 

A sweet child, weary of its delight. 
The feeblest, and yet the favourite, 
Cradled within the embrace of night." 

— Shelley. 

Dandelion : 

" Leontodons unfold 
On the swart-turf their ray-encircled gold ; 
With Sol's expanding beam the flowers unclose, 
And rising Hesper lights them to repose." 

— £. Darwin. 

Linnaeus has given a list of plants and their times 
of opening and closing, suited to the meridian 
of Upsal. One is given at the end of this book, 
extracted from "Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Gar- 
dening," which is suited to this country. 

" In every copse and sheltered dell 
Unveiled to the observant eye, 
Are faithful monitors, who tell 

How pass the hours and seasons by. 

The green-robed children of the spring 

Will mark the periods as they pass, 
Mingle with leaves Time's feathered wing, 

And bind with flowers his silent glass.' 

— Charlotte Smith. 

'"T was a lovely thought to mark the hours 
As they floated in light away, 
By the opening and the folding flowers 
That laugh to the summer's day." 

— Mrs, Hemans, 
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To Lady Hamilton, after paying too long a visit — 

" Too late I stayed — forgive the crime — 
Unheeded flew the hours ; 
How noiseless falls the foot of Time 
That only treads on flowers." 

— Hon. W. R. Spencer. 

The irritability of the humble plant {Mimosa pudica) 
and the true sensitive plant {Mimosa sensitiva) is 
evinced by the collapsing of their leaflets upon the 
slightest touch. That there is an analogy between 
this irritability and that of animals is obvious from its 
being possible to produce a collapse of the leaflets by 
the application to them of the vapour of either chloro- 
form or ether. The irritability of the sundew and of 
Venus' fly-trap resides in the hairs which spring from 
the disks of their lobes. No sooner does a fly or 
other insect touch the hairs than the two lobes of 
which the leaf consists collapse, and entrap the hap- 
less intruder, retaining it there until its body becomes 
decomposed and absorbed, when the leaf reopens to 
perform a similar function. 

" What 's this I hear, 

My Molly dear, 
About the new Camivora ? 

Can little plants 

Eat bugs and ants, 

And gnats and flies ? 

Who is the wise, 
Who is the great 'diskiverer '? 

Not Darwin, love, 

For that would prove 
A sort of retrograding ; 

Surely the fare 

Of flowers is air, 

Or sunshine sweet ; 

They should n't eat 
Or do aught so degrading. 

Alas ! 't would be 

Sad news to me 
To hear your own dear Fido pet 

Had lost his breath 

In cruel death, 

Because, one day. 

In thoughtless play, 
He went too near a violet. 

Or, horror ! what 
If, heeding not, 
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Some cruel plant carnivorous 

We ventured near — 

Yes, we, my dear — 

And swallowed were, 

With no one there 
To succour or deliver us ? 

And yet, to die 

By blossoms, I 
Would call a doom chromatic, 
For one might wait 
A harder fate 
Than have a rose 
End all his woes 
In pain called aromatic. 
Ah ! science knows 

Each flower that blows. 
And all its wicked habits. 
'T not for us • 
To make a fuss. 
For aught we know. 
The lilies grow 
From dining on Welsh rabbits!" 

— Scribner's, 
" Bv the lone fountain's secret bed. 
Where human footsteps rarely tread, 
'Mid the wild moor or silent glen 
The sundew blooms unseen by men. 
Spreads there her leaf of rosy hue, 
A chalice for the morning dew, 
And ere the summer's sun can rise 
Drinks the pure waters of the skies." 

— Miss Waring, 

There is a mimosa called the " courteous tree,'' 

"Which bows to all who seek its canopy," 

drooping its branches whenever any person approaches 
it — seeming to salute all who retire under its shade. 
The contortions of the Animal oat {A vena steriles) are 
well known, the strong beards of which, after the 
seeds have fallen off, are so sensible of alteration 
in the atmosphere as to maintain an apparently 
spontaneous motion, resembling some grotesque in- 
sect. The Hedysarum, or Desmodium gyraus, the 
moving plant of our stoves, has pinnated leaves, each 
leaf consisting of three leaflets, the terminal one 
much larger than the lateral ones. The latter during 
the daytime, when acted upon by the sun, are in a 
continual state of agitation, moving up and down 
with an irregular jerking motion, from which it has 
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received the name of the " telegraph plant," as it 
appears to work like the old Semaphore signals. 

The flowers of the common Carline thistle, which 
expand in dry weather, and close before rain, retain 
this property after they are dried, and are used as 
hygrometers. Similar properties in the " Rose of 
Jericho " (Anastatica hierochuntica) have caused it to be 
regarded with peculiar reverence in Palestine and 
other places in the East. This plant is, when alive, 
a small, inconspicuous annual, with branches regu- 
larly spreading round the centre. When it dries, 
these branches curl up, so as to form a sort of ball, 
and the root decaying, are blown about in dry weather. 
If they are then placed in a wet situation they uncurl, 
and assume something of the appearance of a rose. 
There is a Mexican Anastatica, or " resurrection 
flower;" and the Euphorbia, or Medusa head, also 
blooms in warm water after apparent death. 

Many plants have at times a luminous appearance, 
others a phosphorescent, and some are surrounded by 
an inflammable atmosphere which readily takes fire on 
a light being brought near it. The tuberose has been 
observed, in a sultry evening after thunder, when the 
air was highly charged with electric fluid, to dart 
small sparks or scintillations of lurid flame from such 
of its flowers as are fading. The younger Linnasus 
states that the flowers of Nasturtium, the orange 
lily, African marigold, and other orange flowers, give 
out similar flashes. Dowden mentions that on the 
4th of August, 1842, at 8 p.m., after a week of dry, 
warm weather, he observed a luminous appearance in 
the common marigold ; a lambent light seemed to 
play from floret to floret, and to make a course round 
the disk of the flower. These luminous phenomena 
have been remarked by several observers, but only in 
orange and gaudy flowers, and during twilight. An 
exception to this, however, was observed in the garden 
of the Duke of Buckingham at Stowe — " On the even- 
ing of Friday, September 4, 1835, during a thunder- 
storm accompanied by heavy rain, the leaves of the 
Ainothera macrocarpa, a bed of which was in the 
garden immediately opposite the windows of the 
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MSS. library, were observed to be brilliantly illumi- 
nated by phosphoric light. During the intervals of 
the flashes of lightning the night was exceedingly 
dark, and nothing else could be distinguished in the 
gloom except the light upon the leaves of these flowers. 
The luminous appearance continued uninterruptedly 
for a considerable length of time, but did not appear 
to resemble any electric effect." Professor Allman 
and many other persons consider these appearances 
as merely optical illusions, but it seems difficult to 
set aside the testimony of direct witnesses who believe 
they actually saw the flashes of light given out. Lord 
Carnarvon says, when in Greece, " he observed a 
flower, pink in colour and covered with a network so 
delicate and almost aerial, that one might well have 
fancied it the work of fairy hands. The guides seemed 
to suppose it invested with mysterious qualities, and 
said that earlier in the season it was luminous at 
night." There is an Indian grass {Anthisteria anan- 
thera) which is luminous. Whatever doubt may be 
thrown upon the luminosity of the higher order of 
plants, that of several species of fungi is undisputed. 
The Rhizomorphia subterrana, which vegetates in dark 
mines and caverns, hanging from roofs, gives out its 
phosphorescent light in the darkest recesses of some 
of the coal mines of Germany. The luminosity of 
the common Fraxinella is from a very different cause. 
This plant is covered with minute glands which 
excrete a volatile oil ; this is continually evaporating 
from its surface, and on a still, calm evening forms a 
highly inflammable atmosphere round the plant. If a 
candle be brought near it, the plant is enveloped by a 
transient flame without sustaining any injury from the 
experiment. This fraxinella is reverenced by the 
fire-worshippers of India. The great Bur-cat's-tail- 
reed {Typha latifolia) produces a flash of light in a 
similar manner to that of the fraxinella. Plants which 
contain nitre such as borage, when dried and held in a 
flame, emit sparks accompanied by a slight detonation. 
The clubmosses, Lycopodium clavatum and L. Selago, 
are used in the manufacture of fireworks; the dust 
which issues from their spore cases is collected and used 
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for producing the lightning of the theatres, being very 
inflammable, and kindling with a sudden blaze when 
thrown upon a light, and so rapid is the combustion 
that nothing else is liable to be kindled by it. It is 
the Blitz-mehl, or lightning-meal of the Germans. 

in IB^ic? ■^h'^txe come inio Bfoom^ 

"Dan Phoebus . . . calls 
On all the petall'd flowers that sit beneath 
In hiding-places from the rain and snow 
To loosen the hard soil, and leave their cold, 
Sad idlesse, and betake them up to him." 

— E. B. Browning. 

Regular in their rotation do the blossoms of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers make their appearance. The 
mezereon and snowdrop come in February ; the prim- 
rose and violet in March ; cowslip in April ; the great 
mass of flowers in May and June, many in July, fewer 
in August and September, a few in October, and some 
— as the arbutus, lauristinus, and Christmas rose — 
when most other plants have lost their flowers and 
foliage. In winter the Virginian wych-hazel is covered 
with a profusion of yellow blossoms, which do not 
disappear until the beginning of spring. 

"In hedgerows and in fields our favourites grow." 
Spring 

" Calls with sweet whisper in each gale that blows 
The slumbering snowdrop from her long repose. 
Charms the pale primrose from her clay-cold bed, 
Unveils the purple violet's bashful head. " 

— Gray. 
" Spring in the Appenines now holds her court 
Within an amphitheatre of hills, 
Clothed with the blooming chesnut ; musical 
With murmuring pines, waving their light green cones. 
Like youthful Bacchants ; while the dewy grass. 
The myrtle, and the mountain violet 
Blend their rich odour with the fragrant trees, 
And sweeten the soft air." — Lord Beaconsfield. 

"SPRING IN TOWN" (New York). 
" The country ever has a lagging spring. 
Waiting for May to call its violets forth, 
And June its roses. Showers and sunshine bring 
Slowly the deepening verdure o'er the earth ; 
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To put their foliage out the woods are slack, 
And one by one the singing birds come back. 

Within the city's bounds the time of flowers 
Comes earlier. Let a mild and sunny day, 
Such as full often, for a few bright hours, 
Breathes through the sky of March, the airs of May, 
Shine on our roofs, and chase the wintry gloom. 
And lo 1 our borders glow with sudden bloom." 

— Bryant. 

"FLOWERS IN MAIE." 

(Trans. Virgil, Gavin Douglas.) 
"The daisie did onbreid her crownal small, 
And every flower unlappit in the dale ; 
Sere downies small on dentilion sprang 
The young green-bloomed strawberry leaves araang ; 
Jimp jery-flouris there on leaves unshet. 
Fresh primrose and the purpoure violet ; 
Heavenly lilies, with locker and toppis white. 
Opened, and shew their crestis redemite. " 

-(1513)- 

" Not Iris in her pride and braverie 
Adorns her arch with such varietie. 
Nor doth the milk-white way in frostie night 
Appear so faire and beautiful in sight 
As do these fields and groves, and sweeter boures, 
Bestrew'd and deckt with partie-coloured floures. 
Along the bubbling brookes, and silver glyde. 
The waterie-fioures and lilies on the bankes. 
Like blazing comets burgeon all in ranks 
Under the hawthome and the poplar tree. 
Where sacred Phoebe may delight to be ; 
The primrose and the purple hyacinth. 
The daintie violet and wholesome minth. 
The double daisie and the cowslippe — queen 
Of summer floures — do overpeere the greene ; 
And round about the valley as ye passe 
Ye may no see, for peeping floures, the grasse." 

—G. Peek, 1584. 

" Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace. 
Throws out the snowdrop and the crocus first. 
The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue, 
The polyanthus of unnumbered dyes, 
The yellow wallflower, stained with iron brown. 
And lavish stock, that scents the garden round ; 
From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed 
Anemones ; auriculas enriched 
With shining meal o'er all their velvet leaves. 
And full ranunculas of glowing red. 

Then comes the tulip race, where beauty plays her idle freaks ; 
No gradual bloom is wanting- — from the bud, 
First bom of spring, to summer's musky tribes ; 
Nor hyacinth of purest virgin white. 
Low bent, and blushing inward ; nor jonquils 
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Of potent fragrance ; nor narcissus fair, 

As o'er the, fabled fountain hanging. still; 

Nor broad carnations, nor gay-spotted pinks; 

Nor shower'd from every bush the damask rose ; 

Infinite numbers, delicacies, smells, 

With hues expression cannot paint, 

The breath of Nature, and her endless bloom." 

— Thomson. 

" Flowers fresh in hue, and many in their class 
Implore the pausing step, and with their dyes 
Dance in the soft breeze in a fairy mass.!' 

— Byron. 

• 

" Let me roam where nature gives a parting smile : 
As yet the bluebells linger on the sod 
That copes the sheepfold ring ; and in the woods 
A second blow of many flowei-s appears, 
Flowers faintly tinged and breathing no perfume — 
But fruits, not blossoms, form the woodland wreath 
That circles Autumn's brow : the ruddy haws 
Now clothe the half-leaf d thorn ; the bramble bends 
■ Beneath its jetty load ; the hazel hands 
With auburn bunches, dipping in the stream. " 

— Graham. 

" Now came fulfilment of the year's desire, 
The tall wheat, coloured by the August fire, 
Grew heavy-headed, dreading its decay, 
And blacker grew the elm trees day by day, 
And o'er the gardens, grown somewhat outworn. 
The bees went huriying to fill up their store ; 
The apple boughs bent over more and more. 
With peach and apricot the garden wall 
Was odorous, and the pears began to fall 
From off the high tree with each freshening breeze." 

— William Morris. 

" Hawthorne had lost his motley lyverye. 
The naked twiggeS were shivering all for colde. 
And dropping down the tears abundantly, 
Eche thing (methought) vrith weeping eye me told. 
The cruel season bidding me withold 
Myself within, for I was gotten out 
Into the fieldes, whereas I walk about. " 

— Sackmlle, 

"Fade, flowers ! fade ! nature will have it so ; 
'T is but what we must in our autumn do. 
And, as your leaves, lie quiet on the ground. 
The loss alone by those that lov'd them found ; 
So in the grave shall we as quiet lie, 
Miss'd by some few, who lov'd our company ; 
But some so like to thorns and nettles live, 
That none for them can when they perish grieve. '' 

— Waller. 
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The order in which trees come into leaf may vary 
slightly in different years, soils, and -situations, but 
their succession is constant. A tolerably correct 
calendar may be" gleaned from the poets. First 
there is — 

" such a time as goes before the leaf, 
When all the wood Stands in a mist of greSn, 
And nothing perfect." — Tennyson. 

" Although no branch 
Have spread its foliage, save the vi^illow wand, 
That dips its pale Itaves in the swollen stream ! 
What though the clouds oft lower ?-^these threats but end 
In sunny showers, that scarcely fill the folds 
Of moss-couched violet, or interrupt 
The merle's dulcet pipe— melodious bird 1 
He hid behind the milk-white sloe-thorn spray. 
Whose early flowers anticipate the leaf. 
Welcomes the time of buds — the infant year. '' 

— Graham, 

" Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with love, 

Delaying as the tender ash delays, 
, To clothe herself when all the woods are green." 

Whether the foliation of the oak or ash be first in 
order, has been supposed to predict wet or dry weather; 
the fact seems to be that the weather past, rather 
than the , weather to come, seems to "be shewn by 
which tree leafs first ; if it has been a wet spring, the 
ash comes first into leaf; if dry, it is the oak. Chris- 
topher North has a charming article "on the order in 
which trees leaf," in which he says: — "Earliest to 
salute the vernal rainbow with a glow of green, gentle 
as its own, is the lake-loving alder,. whose home, too, 
is by the Sowings of all streams. Just one degree 
fainter in its hue — or, shall we rather say brighter, for 
we feel the difference without knowing in what it lies — 
stands by the alder's rounded softness — the spiral 
larch, all hung over its limber sprays, were you near 
enough to admire them, with cones of the Tyrian 
dye. "That stem, white as silver and smooth as silk, 
seen so straight in the green sylvan light, and then 
airily overarching the coppice with lambent tresses, 
such as fancy might picture for the mermaid's hair, 
' pleasant as is her life on that ' Fortunate Isle,' is y^ 
said by us, who vainly attribute our own sadness to 
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unsorrowing things, to belong to a tree that weeps ; 
though a weight of joy it is, and of exceeding gladness, 
that thus depresses her pendant beauty till it droops, 
as we think, like that of a being overcome with 

grief," &c The honeysuckle leafs in 

January ; the gooseberry, currant, elder, in the end of 
February, or beginning of March, but it is not till 
midsummer that we see the forest in full perfection. 

" Trees of every growth 
Alike, yet various. Here the gray, smooth trunks 
Of ash, or lime, or beech, distinctly shine 
Within the twilight of their distant shades ; 
There, lost behind a rising ground, the wood 
Seems sunk, and shorten'd to its utmost boughs. 
No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 
Though each its hue peculiar ; paler some, 
And of a warmish gray ; the willow such. 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf, 
And ash, far stretching his umbrageous arm ; 
Of deeper green the elm, and deeper still, 
Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 
Some glossy-leaved and shining in the sun ; 
The maple and the beech, of oily nuts 
Prolific ; and the lime, at dewy eve, 
Diffusing odours ; nor unnoted pass 
The sycamore, capricious in attire : 
Now green, now tawny, and, ere autumn yet. 
Have changed the woods, in scarlet honours bright." 

— CoTjoper. 

' ' Ere, in the northern gale, 
The summer tresses of the trees are gone. 

The woods of autumn, all around our vale, 
Have put their glory on." 

— Bryant. 

No parallel can be drawn between the expanding and 
the fading of the leaves of forest trees. The ash, 
butternut, basswood, and beech leaf about the same 
time, very late in the season ; the ash and the bass- 
wood fade early ; the former first of all ; but the 
butternut maintains its fohage late, and the beech 
continues brightly green, long after many other trees 
are faded. Young beeches never cast their leaves till 
in spring the new leaves sprout and push them off ; in 
the autumn the beechen leaves turn of a deep chestnut 
colour. Tall beeches cast their leaves about the end 
of October. 
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" See, the fading, many-coloured woods, 
Shade deepening over shade, the country round imbrown." 

" Yet once more, O ye laurels 1 and once more. 
Ye myrtle brown, with ivy never sere, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 
And, with forced fingers rude. 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year." 

— Milton. 

The autumn splendour of the American forests has 
been often remarked. Gosse, in the " Canadian 
NaturaUst " says : — " Every part of the woods is glow- 
ing in an endless variety of shades; brilliant crimson, 
purple, lake, scarlet, orange, brown, and green ; and, 
looking from this hill over the tops of the trees, as far 
as the eye can reach, the same bright hues are to be 
seen; the shadows of the passing clouds, playing over 
the vast surface, now dimming the tints, now suffer- 
ing them to flash out in the full light of the sun; here 
and there a large patch of sombre evergreens, making 
the dark parts of the picture, the whole forest is 
become a gigantic flower garden. By far the greatest 
proportion of the more glaring colours, is the produc- 
tion of the sugar-maple and other species of the same 
genus. The leaves of these display all shades of red, 
from deepest crimson to bright orange, which, generally 
occurring in large masses, not in individual detached 
leaves, prevents anything tawdry or little in the effect. 
On the contrary, when the full beams of the sun 
shine on them, the warm and glowing colours possess 
a great deal of grandeur. The poplar leaves often 
assume a crimson hue ; the elm, a bright and golden 
yellow; birch and beech, a pale, sombre yellow ochre; 
ash and basswood, different shades of brown; the 
tamarack, a buff yellow. The beech, the ash, and 
the tamarack do not, in general, bear much part in 
this glittering pageant ; the ash is mostly leafless at 
this time, and the glory has passed away before the 
other two have scarcely begun to fade. Indeed, the 
glossy green of the beech is, perhaps, more effective 
than if it partook of the general change ; and even the 
gloomy blackness of the resinous trees, by relieving 
and throwing forward the gayer tints, is not without 
effect." 
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The poplar and willow leaf early and fade late; the 
black cherry leafs and fades early ; and the tamarack 
buds very early, and remains braving the autumnal 
storms the latest of all the deciduous trees, the tama- 
rack {Larix pendula) being a deciduous member of an 
evergreen family, may account for this. 

In the case of such trees as the ordinary firs, yews, 
&c., the leaves continue their function for several 
years, and not being all of equal duration, the trees 
are never denuded of their foliage, which is, however, 
generally of a more sombre hue than that of deciduous 
trees. 

"All green was vanished, save of pine and yew, 
That still displayed their melancholy hue ; 
Save the green holly, with its berries red, 
And the green moss that o'er the gravel spread." 

— Crabbe. 

Norbury Park, near Leatherhead, contains a num- 
ber of enormous yews, which Fuseli calls "The grove 
of the Furies." 

" But here, 'twixt rock and river, grew 
A dismal grove of sable yew, 
With whose sad tints were mingled seen 
The blighted fir's sepulchral green ; 
Seem'd that the trees their shadows cast, 
The earth that nourished them to blast ; 
For never knew that swarthy grove 
The verdant hue that fairies love ; 
Nor wilding green, nor woodland flower, 
Arose within its baseful bower. 
The dark and sable earth receives 
Its only carpet from the leaves 
That, from the withering branches cast, 
Bestrew'd the ground with every blast." 

—Sir W. Scott. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



%aCteD CtC0S— CeBar— £»coIiat— aSanian— ©eepul— 
Cjptesa — ^amarinli — Bamang — ©alma— ILotus — ILotia — *oma 
— ajine — ©acteD ©lanta of tjje (Sree&a anti Komana — SatlanBa 
— (Slobe jflotoer — JSouqueta — Spaa ®ree — ©erfumea — ffimblema 
of ^ime* 

_^^ROM the numerous allusions in Holy Scrip- 

^r tures to the Cedar of Lebanon {Cedrus Libani) 

jjf no tree is more familiarly known. It is of noble 

height, with wide-spreading branches ; its 

foliage is beautiful, and the bark has a peculiar and 

grateful fragrance. 

When we speak of it as a valuable timber tree, the 
Temple of Solomon is at once suggested. This was 
built, of hewn stone, lined with cedar, which was 
" carved with knops and open flowers ; all was cedar, 
there was no stone seen." Solomon had also a palace 
of cedar built on Lebanon itself. 

Since" the time of Solomon the forest of Lebanon 
is sadly shorn of its gf eatness, but there is still stand- 
ing a grove of nearly four hundred trees, differing much 
in size and age. Twelve of the oldest of these trees 
bear the title of " Friends of Solomon," or " The 
twelve Apostles." The Arabs call all the older trees 
saints, and believe an evil fate will overtake any one 
who injures them. 

Every year at the Feast of the Transfiguration, the 
Maronites, Greeks, and Armenians go up to the Cedars 
and celebrate mass on a homely stone altar at their feet. 

Lord Lindsay says of these trees : — " These are the_ 
trees of Eden, the choice and best of Solomon ; these 
are the trees of (there can be none nobler which 
H 2 
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Solomon spake of ' from the cedar of Lebanon to the 
hyssop on the wall ; ' the object of repeated allusion 
and comparison throughout the Bible ; the emblem of 
the righteous in David's Sabbath hymn, and, honour 
above honour, the likeness of the countenance of the 
Son of God in the inspired canticles of Solomon." 
Some fine specimens of this cedar are to be found in 
Caramania. Several grown in England have attained 
a great size. One blown down at Whitton, in Middle- 
sex, in 1779, said to have been planted by Queen 
Elizabeth, covered an area of about one hundred feet 
in diameter. Even so far north as Beaufort Castle, 
the seat of Lord Lovat, in Inverness-shire, some cedars 
planted in 1783, have attained a great size. 

" O ! art thou sighing for Lebanon 

In the long breeze that streams to thy delicious East, 
Sighing for Lebanon, dark cedar?" 

Tennyson, 

Another noble tree is the Cedrus Atlantica, a native 
of the Atlas mountains. 

^S»)^0h<1t* ^ closely allied species of cedar is the 
**' ^ * Cedrus Deodara, which grows at an im- 
mense elevation on the Himalaya mountains, where 
it forms vast forests. It is the Devadara, or tree-god 
of the Shastras, which, in so many of the ancient 
hymns of the Hindus, is the symbol of power and 
majesty. It seems difficult to identify this giant of 
the forest with the slight, graceful deodar of our lawns 
and shrubberies, which adorns even the suburban 
garden with its drooping branches and tender green 
foliage. Its recent introduction into Europe prevents 
any rivalry as to size between those grown here and 
their compeers of Nepaul. One noble specimen, 
among the iirst reared in Europe, is growing in the 
old arboretum at Kew Gardens. 

V'Pe Q^Clttirtlt or Indian Fig-tree (Ficus Indica). 
"TO MY MOTHER." 

" They tell us of an Indian tree 

Which, howsoe'er the sun and sky 
May tempt its boughs to wander free, 

And shoot and blossom wide and high, 
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Far better loves to bend its arms 

Downward again to that dear earth, 
From which the life that fills and warms 

Its grateful being first had birth. 
'Tis thus, though woo'd by flattering friends 

And fed with fame (if fame it be). 
This heart, my own dear mother, bends 

With love's true instinct back to thee.'' 

— Moore. 

The Banian is one of the sacred trees of India, dis- 
tinguished not only by its size and beauty but by the 
singularity of its growth. It throws out from the 
horizontal branches supports which take root as soon 
as they reach the ground, enlarge into trunks, and 
become parent trees in their turn. It is a remark- 
able fact that the banian rarely vegetates on the 
ground, but usually in the crown of palms, where the 
seed has been deposited by birds. Roots are sent 
down to the ground, which embrace and finally kill 
the nurse-palm. Under the pillared shade of the 
banian, the god Vishnu was fabled to have been born, 
and, as the second god of the Hindu triad, altars are 
erected in his honour. One very remarkable speci- 
men of the banian grows on the banks of the Ner- 
budda, near Baroche, in Guzzerat, supposed to be 
3,000 years old. It is said to be the identical tree 
visited by Nearchus, one of the officers of Alexander 
the Great. 

" Branching so broad along, that in the ground 
The bending twigs take root ; and daughters grow 
About the mother tree : a pillared shade, 
High overarched, with echoing walks between." 

— Milton. 

It affords a resting place 'to all travellers, particularly 
to the pilgrims who flock thither at stated periods to 
celebrate their solemn feasts. It gives shelter and 
sustenance to various birds and animals. The 
British residents in that part of India often form 
parties of pleasure, to enjoy the beautiful walks and 
vistas, and the cool recesses of the ancient tree, 
which, in spite of the devastations of storms and 
time, forms the noblest grove in the world. 
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" 'T was a fair scene wherein they stood, 
A green and sunny glade amid the wood, 
And in the midst an ancient banian grew. 

It was a goodly sight to see 

That venerable tree ; 
For o'er the lawn, irregularly spread, 
Fifty straight columns propped its lofty head ; 

And many a long, depending shoot, 

Seeking to strike its root. 
Straight, like a plummet, grew toward the ground ; 
Some on the lower boughs, which crost their way. 
Fixing their bearded fibres round and round. 
With many a ring and wild contortion wound ; 
Some to the passing wind, at times with sway 

Of gentle motion swung ; 
Others, of younger growth, unmoved were hung, 
Like stonedrops, from the cavern's fretted height. 

Beneath was smooth and fair to sight. 
Nor weeds nor briars deformed the natural floor ; 
And through the lofty cope which bower'd it o'er 

Came gleams of chequered light ; 
So like a temple did it seem, that there 
A pious heart's first impulse would be prayer." 

— Southey. 

g)eepuf. or (^o tm If-Ltrt.if .t 

banian is the peepul, the holy tree of the followers of 
Buddha, near whose temples it is always planted. It 
closely resembles the banian, except that its branches 
do not root, and that its leaves are heart-shaped, with 
long, attenuated points. The Chinese skeletonize, 
varnish, and paint these long-tailed leaves, and make 
many ingenious toys of them. In the sacred city of 
Amarajapoora, in Ceylon, is a bo tree which has 
attained great celebrity. It is supposed to be one of 
the oldest trees in existence, and its age is not a 
matter of mere legend, but known from authentic 
records. Sir J. E. Tennant, in his interesting work 
on Ceylon, speaks of the "wonderful estimation in 
which it is held by the Buddhists. He says — " To 
it kings have even dedicated their dominions in testi- 
mony of their belief that it is a branch of the identical 
fig tree under which Gotama Buddha reclined, when 
he underwent his apotheosis." It is too sacred to be 
touched by a knife, but the dropped leaves are gathered 
and treasured by pilgrims. In Java the peepul is also 
held sacred ; and a species of mistletoe which grows 
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on its branches is supposed to afford much pleasure to 
the shades which " revisit the gHmpses of the moon." 

^\\v\v>Atiti T'^^ Persian epic poet, Firdusi, has, 
^U^yiK^i>i>* in the "Shah Nameh," or "Book of 
Kings," given an account of a most wonderful cypress 
tree which Zerdusht (Abraham) had planted before the 
gate of the Temple of Fire at Kishmeer, in Korasan. 
It was in testimony that Gushtasp had embraced the 
true faith ; and after a time, when the slender tree 
grew large, and its top was furnished with many 
branches, he encompassed it with a palace of pure 
gold. Then was said abroad in the world, " Where 
is there on earth a cypress like that of Kishmeer ? 
God sent it from paradise ! " It was cut down, with 
the other sacred trees of the Magians, by the Caliph 
Notewekkil. 

Humboldt mentions a cypress, still to be seen at 
the village of Atlixco (Mexico), seventy-six feet in 
circumference, which is probably one of the oldest 
vegetable monuments on the globe. In Ward's 
Mexico, 1827, he speaks of another magnificent tree 
of the same species growing in the Gardens of Chapul- 
tepec called the " Cypress of Montezuma." It had 
attained its full growth when that monarch was on 
the throne (1520), yet it still retains all the vigour of 
youthful vegetation. The trunk is forty-one feet in 
circumference, yet the height is so majestic as to make 
even this enormous mass appear slender. 

some thirty or forty feet high, with pinnate evergreen 
leaves, and fragrant, yellow flowers. The wood, 
though hard and difficult to cut, is useful in cabinet 
work, and takes a fine polish; but it is chiefly on 
account of its well-known seed-pods, so useful as food 
and medicine, that the tamarind, is cultivated. In 
spite of its good qualities it is in Ceylon dedicated to 
Siva as the god of destruction. It is difficult to 
prevent the natives of India from destroying the 
tamarind, as they believe it hurtful to vegetation. The 
dragon tree {Draccena Draco) of Orotava was an 
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object of much reverence to the Guanches, or original 
inhabitants of the Canaries. It was considered the 
twin wonder of the island of Teneriffe, dividing its 
interest with the stupendous peak. In 1799, Hum- 
boldt saw it growing in the garden of M. Frauqui, at 
Orotava. It was then considered the largest and 
oldest of living trees, the vegetable giants of California 
being at that time unknown. Humboldt says: — "Its 
trunk is divided into a great number of branches, 
which rise in the form of candelabra, and are 
terminated by tufts of leaves like the yucca. It still 
bears, every year, both leaves and fruit ; its aspect 
feelingly recalls to mind that ' eternal youth of 
Nature,' which is an inexhaustible source of motion 
and of life." In i8ig, the greater part of its top was 
blown down ; and, in 1823, the venerable trunk was 
laid prostrate by the storm. The last remnant left 
standing was blown down by a storm in 1867. A 
portion of a branch of this tree is exhibited in Museum 
III., Kew Gardens. The dragon-tree is found in the 
East India Islands, in the Canaries, Cape Verde, and 
along the coast of Sierra Leone. It is palm-like in 
its growth, but belongs to the order of Liliacese. In 
ordinary cases the trunk of the dracoena does not 
exceed twelve or fourteen feet, but divides into a 
number of short branches, each ending in a tuft of 
spreading, sword-shaped leaves, pointed at the ex- 
tremity. It affords an astringent juice called dragon's 
blood, formerly used in medicine. 

The zamang, of Guayra, is a celebrated mimosa, 
noted for the enormous extent of its branches which 
form a hemispherical top 614 feet in circumference. 
It was an object of veneration to the whole province 
of Caracas, when the first conquerors found it, nearly 
in its present condition, about three centuries ago, 
and it has lost nothing of its sacred character since 
that time. 

The Mexican Indians have a sacred tree, the 
moriche palm (Mauritia flexuosa). These Indians 
have a traditional deluge, which they call the Water- 
age, when there was only one man and one woman 
left alive. To re-people the earth, the Deucalion and 
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Pyrrha of the new world, instead of stones, threw 
over their shoulders the fruit of the moriche palm, 
and from its seeds sprang the whole human race. 
The moriche is a god among the Tamancas, a tribe of 
Oronoco Indians. 

In Borneo, the nipa palm is the sacred tree, and, 
if utility be any reason for considering a tree holy, no 
one can produce a better claim than the nipa. The 
leaves, when young, are an excellent vegetable, and, 
when old, are woven into matting, thatch, hats, 
cigarettes, and as sails for the native boats. From 
its root sugar or salt can be extracted. In short, 
we may apply the quaint words to it, which George 
Herbert said of its relative, the cocoanut palm: "The 
Indian nut alone is clothing, meat, and trencher, 
drink and can, boat, cable, sail, and needle all in one." 

The adansonia, or baobab tree is an object of 
worship to the negro of Senegambia. This colossus 
of the vegetable kingdom is a native of Western 
Africa, but it has also been found in India and 
South America. Its height is not so wonderful as its 
enormous lateral bulk. The central branch rises 
perpendicularly, the others spread out in all directions, 
their extremities bent down with the weight of its 
brilliant green foliage. The magnificent snowy blos- 
soms are regarded with peculiar reverence at the 
instant they open into bloom. The fruit resembles a 
gourd in form, and contains a pleasantly acid pulp. 
The baobab belongs to the cotton-tree tribe. 

!^ fyftLti "Egyptian Isis, rising from the flower, 

•^'^*'""* And old Hindu mythologies, wherein 

The lotus, attribute of Ganga — embling 

The world's great reproductive power — was held 

In veneration." 

Foremost among the sacred plants of the East, 
being not merely a symbol, but frequently the object 
of worship in itself, was the undying lotus, which, 
from the throne of Osiris, Isis and Nepthys, rises in the 
midst of the waters, bearing on the margin of its 
blossom the four genii. The Persians represent the 

sun as 

" Rob'd with light, with lotus crown'd." 
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Among the Chinese it symbolised Buddha, and 
is the emblem of female beauty. The Japanese 
deem it the emblem of purity, since it is not sullied 
by the muddy waters in which it often grows. With 

the flowers of the 
motherwort, it is 
borne before the 
body in their fune- 
ral processions. 
The Grecian god 
of silence (Harpo- 
crates) , who had an 
Egyptian origin, is 
represented as 
holding in his left 
hand either a lotus- 
flower, or a branch 
of a peach tree, and 
to him were offered 
lentils and the first 
of all vegetables. 
The Hindu deities 
are often repre- 
sented seated upon 
a lotus flower. 
Kamadiva, or Cu- 
pid, is depicted as 
floating down the 
blue Ganges 
Tbe Lotus. 

" Upon a rosy lotus wreath 
Catching new lustre from the tide 
That with his image shone beneath. " 

Laksmi, consort of Vishnu, was called the " Lotus- 
born," from having ascended from the ocean on its 
blossom. Brahma sprang from Narayana — that 'is, 
the spirit of God moving on the waters. The first 
appearance of the deity is thus described in a Hindu 
poem, translated by Sir William Jones : — 

"A form cerulean flutter'd o'er the deep ; 
Brightest of beings, greatest of the great. 
Who, not as mortals steep 
Their eyes in dewy sleep, 
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But heavenly pensive on the lotus lay, 

That blossom'd at his touch, and shed a golden ray. 

Hail, primal blossom ! hail, empyreal gem ! 
Kemel, or Pedma, * or what'er high name 
Delight thee, say. What four-formed god-head came. 

With graceful stole and beamy diadem, 

Forth from thy verdant stem ! " 

The Hindoos compare their country to a lotus 
flower, of which the petals represent Central India ; 
and the eight radiant leaves, the eight divisions into 
which the surrounding territories were split by the 
leading points of the compass. 

The llama prayer, common not only to Tibet, but 
to the inhabitants of the slopes of the Himalayas, 
consists of unceasing repetitions of the words, " Om 
mane padme haun." The words of this prayer are not 
in the Tibetan language, but have been translated by 
the German Koeppen, our best authority on the Llama 
system, as meaning, "Oh, the jewel in the lotus! 
Amen." The praying-wheel was invented for the easy 
multiplication of this prayer. 

In the gallery of Egyptian antiquities, in the 
British Museum, are several statues with sceptres of 
the lotus, and a mummy with his arms crossed, 
holding in each hand a lotus flower. A bust of I sis, 
emerging from a lotus flower, brought to England 
some years ago, has frequently been mistaken for one 
of Clytie changing into a sunflower. 

Three species of Nymphasceae, called lotus, were 
cultivated in Egypt, but were probably not all indi- 
genous; one of these, the Nymphce {a lotus) still 
grows in immense quantities in Lower Egypt. The 
rivulets near Damietta abound with it, the flowers 
rising two feet above the water. This lotus is the one 
represented in the Mosaic pavement at Prseneste, 
where many native flowers are figured. It has frag- 
rant, white blossoms, fruit the size of that of the 
poppy, filled with small seeds, used as an article of 
food. It closely resembles our white water lily. It 
was the " rose of ancient Egypt," the favourite flower 
of the country, and was made into wreaths and gar- 

* Sanscrit for lotus. 
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lands. With the blue lotus {Nymphosa ccerulea) it 
formed models for many works of art. But the 
sacred lotus is the Nelumbo {Nelumbmm speciosum). 
This is the sacred bean of Egypt, the "rose lily 
of the Nile," of Herodotus; the lotus par excellence. 
Its blossoms are larger than those of the white or 
blue lotus ; they are of a brilliant red colour some- 
times, but rarely white, and hang over broad, peltated 
leaves, resembling, in their magnificent beauty, those 

"Eastern flowers large, 
Some dropping low their crimson bells 

Half dosed ; others studded wide 
With disks and tears, that fed the time 
With odour, in the prime of good 

Haroun Alraschid ! " 

The Nelumbo was cultivated as much for its useful- 
ness as food as for its beauty ; its roots, seeds, and 
leaf-stalks are all edible. The fruit is formed of many 
valves, each containing a nut about the size of a 
filbert, with a taste more delicate than that of 
almonds. The use of the seeds in making bread, and 
the mode of sowing them, by enclosing each seed in a 
ball of clay, and throwing it into the water, may 
probably be alluded to in the text, " Cast thy bread 
upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many 
days." The nelumbo is a native of the North of 
Africa, of India, China, Japan, Persia, . and Asiatic 
Russia, and in all these countries maintains its 
sacred character. When grown on a large scale, for 
the sake of its seeds and roots, as it is in China and 
Japan, it covers lakes and marshes to a wide extent. 
In China it is often raised for mere ornament in capa- 
cious earthen or porcelain tubs. It is not a common 
plant in India, but in some provinces it grows 
luxuriantly, covering lakes and ponds with its brilliant 
and fragrant blossoms. Such a lake Southey des- 
cribes in Kehamma : 

"Fed by perpetual springs, a small lagoon. 

Pellucid, deep, and still, in silence joined, 
And swell'd the passing stream. Like burnish'd steel. 

Glowing it lay beneath the eye of noon ; 

And when the breezes in their play 
Ruffled the darkening surface, then, with gleam 
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Of sudden light, around the lotus stem 
It rippl'd, and the sacred flowers that crown'd 
The lakelet with their roseate beauty, ride 
In gentlest waving, rock'd from side to side ; 
Aad as the wind upheaves 

Their broad and buoyant weight, the glossy leaves 
Flap on the twinkling waters up and down." 

The Nymphcea luteum is found growing far north in 
America. Another North American lotus is the 
Nymphcea odorata, with large, white, blossoms, of 
great beauty, and having a delicious perfume. In 
North Australia, and in Queensland, is found the 
Nymphcea gigantea, which has flowers often twelve 
inches across. The seeds of all these species are 
eaten by the natives. 

No water lily or lotus can, however, compete in 
size and beauty with the Victoria Regia, a native of 
the Amazon's valley, Guiana, and La Plata. It was 
discovered by M. D' Orbigny, in 1828, but public 
attention was first drawn to it in 1837 by Sir R. H. 
Schomburgk, who found it growing luxuriantly in the 
river Berbice, in British Guiana. After many fruit- 
less attempts it was successfully cultivated about 1849. 
The gigantic leaves of this plant attain, in still water, 
a diameter of twelve feet, and the flowers fifteen 
inches across. The fiowers expand in the evening, 
closing partially before morning. 

' 'As troubled at the sun's resplendent light, 
With sunken head, and sadly, she dreamily waits for the night. 
The moon appears as her wooer, she wakes at his fond embrace ; 
For him she kindly uncovers her sweetly flowering face. 
She blooms, and glows, and glistens, and hastily gazes above ; 
She weeps and exhales, and trembles with love and the sorrows of 
love." — From the German of Heine. 

The fable of the nymph Lotis, who was transformed 
into a tree bearing her name, and adorned with 

" Fruits, that vie in glowing colours with the Tyrian dye," 

is supposed to be of Eastern origin. It was under 
the lote tree, beyond which there is no passing, that 
Mahomet saw the angel Gabriel. Tennyson tells 
how 
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" The mild-eyed, melancholy lotos-eaters came, 
Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 
Laden with flowers and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them 
And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 
Far, far away did seem to mourn and rave 
On alien shores. " 

This lotis, or lotos tree (Zizyphus lotus), must not 
be confounded with the sacred bean or lotus-flower, 
which is a totally distinct plant. The lotos tree is 
a moderate-sized, thorny tree, with broad leaves, fruit 
as large as an olive, of a reddish colour, containing a 
nut, the taste of which is sweetish, resembling that of 
a fig or date. It is still found in abundance in the 
North of Africa, but totally divested of the ancient 
charm which Ulysses dreaded would lure his com- 
panions to give up home and friends for ever. 

" They went, and found an hospitable race. 
Not prone to ill, nor strange to foreign guest; 
They eat, they drink, and nature gives the feast ; 
The trees around them all their fruit produce, 
Lotos the name — divine, nectareous juice ! 
(Hence called lotophogie) which whoso tastes 
Insatiate riot in the sweet repasts. 
Nor other home nor other care intends. 
But quits his house, his country and his friends. 
The three we sent, from off the enchanted ground 
We dr^ged reluctant, and by force we bound ; 
The rest forsook the pleasing shore, 
Or, the charm lasted, had returned no more.'' 

— Homer, trans. Pope. 

With regretful longings did the discontented Israelites 
in the wilderness look back to the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
to " the cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, 
and the onions, and the garlick." The onions of 
Egypt were of large size, and of exquisite flavour. 
They were regarded with especial favour by the 
Egyptians as partaking of a sacred character, and as 
a symbol of the universe. Juvenal ridicules this in 
his fifteenth satire, and says — 

" How Egypt, mad with superstition grown 
Makes gods of monsters, but too well is known ; 
'T is mortal sin an onion to devour, 
Each clove of garlic has a sacred power ; 
Religious nation sure, and blest abodes, 
Where every garden is o'errun with gods." 
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Not only was the onion an object of worship, but 
divine honours were paid to the peach tree, laurel, 
heliotrope, acacia, and various kinds of lentils. 

The modern Egyptian considers the mitre-shaped 
aloe {Aloe perfoliata vera) a symbolical plant. A por- 
tion of one is hung over a door to prevent evil spirits 
from entering the house ; it is also a token that the 
head of the house has made the holy journey to 
Mecca. 

Two reeds of interest are the papyrus, or paper 
reed, and the calamus, or reed, used as a pen for 
writing. The Papyrus antiquorum is a large reed 
growing in stagnant water to the height of twelve 
feet, having a bulky stem, gradually tapering to a 
point, and bearing on the top a beautiful tuft of long, 
loose filaments, with small seedy flowers. The 
papyrus used for writing upon was prepared from the 
white pith of the stoutest stems. It grew in great 
abundance in the pools formed by the overflowings of 
the Nile. Its use as a writing material obtained in 
Egypt from a very early period, and was continued 
until the eleventh century. It grows in India, where 
it is used in the manufacture of sailcloth, cordage, 
&c. The beautiful Indian matting imported in such 
quantities from Calcutta is made from a species of 
papyrus known in Bengal as the madoorkati. 

The calamus was not only used for pens, but for 
arrows, and of it were the first musical instruments 
formed, as Pan converted the reed, into which the 
nymph Syrinx was metamorphosed, into a pipe or 
flute. Mrs. E. Browning figures the transformation 
of a man into a poet, when 

" The true gods sigh for the cost and pain, 
For the reed that grows nevermore again, 
As a reed with the reeds in the river." 

The soma, or moon plant {Asclepias acida, Sarcos- 
tima viminale), grows on the Coromandel hills and in 
the Punjab. It is a twining plant, with small leaves 
and sweet, white flowers, which yield a milky juice, 
from which is made the soma, a divine beverage that 
confers immortality. It has been attempted to iden- 
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tify this plant with the Persian homa, or sacred vine, 
the first of the trees planted by Ahura Mazda in the 
fountain of life. But the Parsees deny that their 
sacred plant is ever found in India. The soma is 
itself a god. 

" We 've quaffed the soma bright, 

And are immortal grown ; 
We 've entered into light, 

And all the gods have known, 
What mortal now can harm. 

Or foeman vex us more ? 
Through thee beyond alarm. 

Immortal god ! we soar." 

— Hymn from the Rigveda, trans, by Mr. Muir. 

The asclepias is sometimes called the amrita, or 
immortal — the name of amrita is by Eastern mytho- 
logists given to several different plants. In Thibet 
the jambu, or rose apple {Eugenia jambos), is the 
earthly representative of that celestial tree which 
bears ambrosial fruit. 

"The divine amrita tree, 
That blesses heaven's inhabitants 
With fruits of immortality. " 

In India it is a species of convolvulus, the Ipomcea 
bona nox, which grants all desires to such as inherit 
paradise. The Ipomcea is also called love's-creeper, 
or Camalata. But the henna is the flower of paradise, 
the favourite of Mahomet, who pronounced it " chief 
of the flowers of this world and the next." It is the 
camphire of the song of Solomon — " My beloved is 
unto me as a cluster of camphire in the vineyards of 
Engedi." This plant, the Egyptian privet {Lawsonia 
alba), has fragrant, lovely, lilac-like blossoms; its 
juice has, from time immemorial, been used to dye 
the finger-tips of Eastern beauties of a "bright, 
roseate hue": the nails of some Egyptian mummies 
bear traces of it. Men also dye their beards with 
henna first and then with indigo, which makes them 
a deep black. Powdered henna leaves dye furs and 
leather. 

On the hem of Aaron' s sacred robe was worked in blue, 
in purple, and in scarlet, pomegranates alternating with 
golden bells. The pomegranate, which is highly 
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prized in the East, was one of the species of fruits 
which the spies brought out of Palestine. It is 
generally associated with the idea of faithfulness — "A 
land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig trees, 
and pomegranates; a land of oil-olive and honey." It 
was used to flavour wine and meats, as lemon-juice is 
now ; a wine was also made from its juice. " I would 
cause thee to drink of spiced wine of the juice of my 
pomegranate." Cant. viii. 2. The fruit is of the size 
of an orange, of a beautiful reddish colour, as are the 
large, handsome, bell-shaped blossoms. The leaves 
resemble those of the myrtle. The ancient kings of 
Persia, who, in fact, united in their own persons the 
regal and sacerdotal offices, were accustomed to have 
the fringes of their robes similarly adorned to that of 
Aaron, with golden bells and pomegranates. 

The grape vine {Vitis vinifera). "They shall sit 
every man under his vine and under his fig tree, and 
none shall make them afraid." Micah iv. 4. The 
vines of Syria were trained sometimes upon a trellis- 
work made like an arbour, and sometimes upon trees, 
particularly upon the fig tree, whence the proverbial 
expression, to repose under one's own vine and fig tree. 
Although the vine possesses much beauty of aspect, 
its principal interest is on account of its fruit. Highly 
prized as the grape is, both in its fresh and in its 
dried condition, its principal use is in the manufacture 
of wine and brandy, a use to which it has been put 
from time immemorial. 

The vine reaches a great age, and often attains a 
large size, the stem being about twenty inches in dia- 
meter : the timber is of great durability. There are 
many varieties of the grape vine in cultivation, differing 
principally in the size and colour of the fruit. Several 
distinct species are found wild in India and in America ; 
one, first found on the banks of the river Catawba, 
in Carolina, from which the celebrated Catawba wine 
is made, is extensively cultivated on the banks of the 
Ohio, or La Belle Riviere. Longfellow sings in its 
praises. He says — 

"There grows no vine 
By the haunted Rhine, 
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By Danube or Guadalquiver, 

Nor an island or cape, 

That bears such a grape 
As grows by the Beautiful River!" 

The wild vines differ in many respects from the 
cultivated vine; one, the Cissus discolor, a native of 
Java, has leaves coral red beneath, and variegated 
with silvery patches above, owing to a film of air 
under the epidermis. The grape grows naturally in 
the hilly countries south of the Caspian Sea, where 
it is very abundant and luxuriant, producing large 
bunches of delicious fruit. 

" Sing! who sings 
To her who weareth a hundred rings ? 
Ah ! who is this lady fine? 
The vine, boys, the vine ! 
The mother of mighty wine. 
A roamer is she 
O'er wall and tree, 
And sometimes very good company. 

"Drink! who drinks 
To her who blusheth and never thinks ? 
Ah ! who is this maid of thine ? 
The grape, boys, the grape ! 
Oh ! never let her escape 
Until she be turned to wine, 
For better is she 
Than vine can be 
And very, very good company. " 

—£. W. Proctor. 

Brocard tells us that the best vines grow in the 
vale of Rephaim, between Bethlehem and Jerusalem, 
and in the vales of Eschol and Sorek. The word 
sorek signifies fine grapes. Clusters of grapes have 
been found in Syria, weighing as much as forty 
pounds, worthy successors of the cluster taken by 
the spies from Eschol, which " they bare between 
two upon a staff." Raisins may be produced by 
drying grapes either in the sun, or by artificial 
means. Raisins of Malaga, Damascus, and Corinth 
are sun-dried. Those of Valencia and other places by 
artificial means. The little Corinth grape, which 
yields our so-called currants, if planted very far from 
the Grecian Archipelago, ceases to produce its pecu- 
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liar grape, and grows of the ordinary size and 
character. 

^acteb ^^an(B of t^t &xtt^B anb 

fR-OVHAtlK ^^ ^^^ mythology of Greece and Rome 
y^ViHUIlP* every flower was the emblem of a god; 
every tree the abode of a nymph. Their temples and 
chapels were usually surrounded by groves as sacred 
as the temples themselves. To cut down a tree of 
those groves was a sacrilegious act, resented by the 
guardians of the trees — the Dryads and Hamadryads. 
The Dryads, young and beautiful virgins, veiled and 
crowned with flowers, could wander at will 

" By dimpled brook and fountain brim, 
The wood nymphs declct with daisies trim, 
Their merry walces and pastimes keep." 

— Milton. 

But the Hamadryads, who were only females to the 
waist, with long flowing hair, their under parts repre- 
senting the trunks and roots of trees — they bore a 
hatchet in their hand to protect the tree upon which 
their existence depended, as they were doomed to live 
and die with it. These trees of the Hamadryads 
generally grew in shady nooks, far from the haunts of 
men, where 

" Much sweet grass grew higher than grew the reed, 
And good for slumber, and every holier herb. 
Narcissus and the low'-lying melilote, 
And all of goodliest blade and bloom that springs 
Where, hid by heavier hyacinth, violet buds 
Blossom and bum ; and fire of yellower flowers. 
And light of crescent lilies, and such leaves 
As fear the Faun's and know the Dryad's foot." 

" Straight in the bosom of a lowly dell 
He found, beset with plants, a shady well. 
On its cool marge the fringing herbage grew, 
The mingling dyes of celandine so blue, 
With verduous parsley, maid hair's bright green 
And vervain ; while, amid the watery scene. 
Naiades, the dread of every rustic wight. 
Led the gay dance, and revell'd through the night." 

— Theocritus. Trans, by Polvihele, 

In honour of the nymphs of wells and fountains, the 
Roman Fontinalia was celebrated on the 13th Oct. 
I 2 
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The ceremonies consisted in throwing nosegays into 
the fountains and hanging wreaths over the wells. 
The naiades, or water nymphs, were crowned with 
sedges and iiowers. 

" She played 
Among her watery sisters by a pond, 
Gathering sweet daffodillies, to have made 
Gay garlands, from the sun their foreheads fair to shade." 

— Spenser. 

The existence of beneficent beings, who watched 
over, and were the guardian spirits of wells and clear 
running streams, was a belief shared in by every 
Aryan race, and long after heathenism was supposed 
to have been abolished, wells were dressed and adorned 
in honour of the saints and martyrs who had taken 
the place of the Naiades and water-goddesses of 
ancient times. Of Severn's water nymph (Sabrina) 
Milton says she was 

■ ' a virgin pure 
. Goddess of this river ; still she retains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 
Helping all urchin blast, and ill-luck signs 
That the shrewd, meddling elf delights to make, 
Which she, with precious viol'd liquors heals. 
For which the shepherds at their festivals 
Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays, 
And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils." 

Dressing wells at Ascension-tide is still practised in 
rural districts. 

" The fountain marge is fairly spread 

With every incense flower that blows. 
With flossy sedge and moss that grows. 
For fervid limbs a dewy bed." 

— Julian Fane. 

For the cure of certain diseases it is not uncommon 
to make a pilgrimage to a holy well, and to adorn 
the health-giving fountain with garlands and nosegays. 

" The daughters of tire flood have searched the mead 
For violets pale, and cropp'd the poppy's head ; 
The short narcissus and fair daffodil ; 
Pansies to please the sight, and cassia sweet to smell. " 

— Dryden. 

A more grotesque way of evincing the gratitude of 
the pilgrim to the presiding saint or genius of the 
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well, is occasionaliy seen, in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, pins, instead of posies, are thrown into the 
fountain, and shreds and patches hung on the neigh- 
bouring bushes, rather than wreaths of pinks and 
daffodils. Remnants of a darker superstition than that 
which consecrates 

"A virtuous well, about whose flow'ry banks 
The nimble-footed fairies dance their rounds 
By the pale moonshine." 

— Ben Jonson. 

" The wild thyme and sweet roses, moist with dews, 
Are sacred to the Heliconian muse. 
The bay Apollo ! with dark leaf is thine, 
Thus art thou honour'd at the Delphic shrine. '' 

— Theocritus. 

The pine or fir tree was dedicated to Cybele. When 
Atys was metamorphosed into a fir tree, Cybele sat 
mourning under the tree until Zeus promised that 
the iir should remain evergreen. The pine was also 
dedicated to Pan, as the nymph (Pitys) whom he 
loved was also turned into that tree. In the south of 
Europe the pinaster, or cluster pine, and the stone- 
pine, handsome and picturesque trees, form groves 
appropriate to the dread inspirer of Panic fears. 

" I hate those trees that never lose their foliage ; 
They seem to have n6 sympathy with nature : 
Winter and summer are alike to them. 

" The broad and billowy summits of yon monstrous 
trees one would imagine were made for the storms to 
rest upon, when they are tired of raving. And what 
bark ! It occurs to me (Epicurus) that I have rarely 
seen climbing plants attach themselves to those trees, 
as they do to the oak, the maple, the beech, and 
others. If your remark be true, perhaps the resinous 
are not embraced by them so frequently, because they 
dislike the resin, or some other property of their 
juices ; for they, too, have their affections and 
antipathies no less than their countries and their 
climes." — W. S. Landor. Im. Con. 

" Upon the sides of Latmos was outspread 
A mighty forest ; for the moist earth fed 
So plenteously all weed-hidden roots 
Into o'erhanging boughs and precious fruits; 
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And it had gloomy shades, sequester'd deep, 

Where no man went ; and, if from shepherd's keep, 

A lamb stray'd far adown those inmost glens, 

Never again saw he the happy pens 

Whither his brethren, bleating with content. 

Over the hills at every nightfall went. 

Among the shepherds 'twas believed ever. 

That not one fleecy lamb which thus did sever 

From the white flock, but pass'd unworried 

By any wolf, or pard with prying head, 

Until it came to some unfooted plain 

Where fed the herds of Pan ; aye, great his gain 

Who thus one lamb did lose." 

— Keats. 

The pine, of which the first boats were constructed, 
was also sacred to the sea-god Neptune (Poseidon), 
and to Bacchus (Dionysus), to whom were assigned 
also the vine, asphodel, laurel, ivy, pomegranate, and 
rose. In Chateaubriand's "Travels in the East," he 
mentions that "le vin rouge et fort comma nos vins 
du Rhone, etait d'une bonne qualite ; mais il me parut 
si amer que je ne pus en boire. Dans presque tous 
les cantons de la Grece on fait infuser de pin au fonds 
des cuvees; cela donne au vin cette saveur amere et 
aromatique a laquelle on a quelque peine a s'habituer. 
Si cette coutume remonte a I'antiquite comme je le 
presume, elle explique pourquoi le pin etait consacre 
a Bacchus." But the plant more especially associated 
with Bacchus is the vine; it was while under the care 
of the nymphs on Mount Nysa, in Thrace, that he 
first found out the use of the fruit of the vine in 
making intoxicating drink. One tradition assigns the 
origin of the vine to near Olympia, where the inhabi- 
tants claimed the annual miracle of the filling of three 
sealed vessels at the Dionysian festival. To impart 
the knowledge of wine to mankind, Bacchus wandered 
through many countries, accompanied by the nymphs. 
crowned with vine leaves and bearing a thyrsus in 
their hands, 

" topped with a cypress cone. 
Round whose rude shaft dark ivy tresses grew. " 

His travels extended to Bactria and Media, to Egypt 
and to India — everywhere, he taught the cultivation 
of the vine, and only returned after many years of 
varied adventure. On a voyage from Icaria to Naxos, 
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Bacchus hired a ship from Tyrrhenian pirates who, 
instead of landing at Naxos, steered towards Asia, 
intending to sell him as a slave. They had bound 
him with chains, which immediately fell off from him ; 
ivy grew around the ship and hindered it from sailing; 
the mast and oars turned into serpents ; the god him- 
self into a lion ; and on every side was heard the music 
of flutes ; the sailors, seized with madness, leaped into 
the sea and were converted into dolphins. 

In spite of what Ovid calls the everlasting hate 
borne by the vine to the ivy, they are associated in the 
thyrsus-staffs of the Bacchantes, which were wreathed 
with ivy and vine twisted together, and crowned with 
a fir cone. 

/vy. "Oh, how could Fancy crown with thee, 
In ancient days, the god of wine. 
And bid thee at the banquet be 
Companion of the vine ? 
Thy home, wild plant, is where each sound 

Of revelry hath long been o'er ; 

Where song's full notes once peal'd around, 

But now are heard no more. " 

— Hemans, 

" Grapes, whose lusty blood 
Is the learned poet's good," 

caused the death of one who had so often sung their 
praises. Anacreon, in the eighty-fifth year of his age, 
was choked by a grapestone. Cupid, lamenting his 
death, indignantly points out "The Origin of the 
Vine." 

" Till my Anacreon by thee fell. 
Cruel vine ! I loved thee well, 
And twas oft my wanton use 
To dip my arrows in thy juice. 
Fatal plant ! tis true I see 
The old report that goes of thee. 
That with the giant's blood the earth 
(Stain'd and poison'd) gave thee birth; 
And now thou wreak'st thy ancient spite 
On men in whom the gods delight ; 
And, in Death's hand, the grapestone proves 
As strong as thunder is in Jove's. " 

— Cowley. 

Next to the vine the fig tree was carried in the 
processions of Bacchus (Dionysus). From its fruit 
the "jolly god" was supposed to have derived his 
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vigour and corpulency. The fig was considered an 
antidote against poison ; it formed part of every sacri- 
fice, and human victims, before being put to death, 
were hung about with figs and scourged with the rod 
of the fig tree to the sound of solemn music. The 
Athenians valued the fig so highly that they forbade 
its exportation. The difficulty of enforcing this law 
brought forward informers, who were called Suko- 
phantai, or discoverers of figs, which has given us the 
word sycophant. 

A diviner had foretold to one of the nymphs beloved 
by Bacchus that she should wear a crown. Bacchus 
kept the letter but not the spirit of the prophecy ; he 
metamorphosed his victim into a pomegranate tree, 
and twisted up the calyx of the blossom into the per- 
sistent crown-like form which it has ever since 
retained. 

Origin of the rose (ode attributed to Anacreon) — 

" While we invoke the wreathed spring, 
Resplendent rose ! to thee we 'U sing ; 
Resplendent rose ! the flower of flowers ! 
Whose breath perfumes Olympus' bowers ; 

Oh ! whence could such a plant have sprung ? 
Attend, for thus the tale is sung : 
When, humid from the silvery streams, 
Effusing beauty's warmest beams, 
Venus appear'd in flushing hues, 
Mellowed by ocean's briny dews ; 
When in the starry courts above, 
The pregnant brain of mighty Jove 
Disclosed the nymph of azure glance. 
The nymph who shakes the martial lance ! 
Then, then in strange, eventful hour 
The earth produced an infant flower, 
Which sprung, with blushing tinctures drest. 
And wanton'd o'er its parent's breast. 
The gods beheld this brilliant birth. 
And hail'd the rose, the boon of earth ! 
With nectar drops a ruby tide 
The sweetly orient buds they dyed, 
And bade them bloom, the flowers divine 
Of Him who sheds the teeming vine. 
And bade them on the spangled thorn 
Expand their bosoms to the morn. " 

— Trans. Moore. 

The rose and anemone were assigned to Venus 
(Aphrodite), as were the cypress, apple, poppy, 
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myrtle and violet. Venus was adorned with myrtle 
when Paris decided in her favour the prize of beauty ; 
for that reason it was deemed odious to Juno and 
Minerva, and probably why it was excluded from the 
festival of the Bona Dea at Rome, when all other 
flowers and shrubs might be used. The lotus and 
lily, flowers of Juno, were obnoxious to Venus. The 
myrtle was a very favourite flower of the Romans, and 
always expressive of triumph and joy ; the hero wore 
it as a mark of victory; and the bridegroom on his 
bridal-day. It was sacred to the Sabean Mars 
Quirinus. Pliny relates that two myrtles stood before 
his temple, as two laurels stood before the temple of 
the Roman Mars, symbolising the union of the 
Roman and the Sabine peoples. 

"A cypress and a myrtle bough 

This morn around my harp you twined, 
Because it fashioned mournfully 
Its murmurs in the wind. " 

— Coleridge. 

The cypress is to this day the type of joy and grace 
among Asiatics ; it became an accompaniment of 
Venus in the annual processions, in which she was 
supposed to lament over Adonis. 

There sprang from the tears of Venus over the dead 
body of Adonis anemones, 

" Whose light-hanging leaves, infirmly placed, 
The winds, that blow on all things, quickly blast." 

The blood of Adonis mingling with her tears, there 
sprang up at the same time the Flos Adonis. 

" By this the boy that by her side lay killed. 
Has melted like a vapour from her sight ; 
And in his blood, that on the ground lay spilled, 
A purple flower sprung up, chequered with white.'' 

Venus presented the rose to her son Cupid, who in 
his turn gave it to Harpocrates, the god of silence, 
to induce him to conceal the weaknesses of the gods. 
Thus the rose became the emblem of silence without 
ceasing to be the flower of wine, love and beauty. 

' ' Sweetest child of weeping morning ; 
Gem, the vest of earth adorning ; 
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Eye of flow'rets, glow of lawns ; 
Bud of beauty, nursed by dawns ; 
Soft 's the soul of love it breathes, 
Cypria's brow with magic wreathes, 
And to the zephyr's warm caresses 
Diffuses all its verdant tresses ; 
Till glowing with the wanton's play 
It blushes a diviner ray. "• 

— Safpho. 

The ancients crowned themselves with roses at 
their feasts to shew that the outpourings of the heart at 
festal meetings should never be divulged ; they also 
sculptured it over the doors of their banqueting rooms, 
whence came the phrase, " under the rose," signifying 
a conversation held confidentially. 

How the white rose became red — 

"While the enamour'd Queen of Joy 
Flies to protect her lovely boy. 

On whom the jealous war-god rushes, 
She treads upon a thomed rose, 
And while the wound with crimson flows. 
The snowy flow'ret feels her blood and blushes ! " 

— Catullus. 

Another version is — 

" As Cupid danced among 
The gods, he down the nectar flung, 
Which, on the white rose being shed, 
Made it for ever after red'" 

— Herrick, 

Roses were much more lavishly employed by the 
Greeks and Romans than they are in the present 
day — for who, like the Sybarites of old, sleep on beds 
of roses, or make likeVerres the Tour of Sicily in a 
letter garlanded with roses ? The Romans were 
acquainted with a method of forcing roses ; they 
made use of frames glazed with talc. 

An origin has been assigned to the purple violet 
similar to that given of the red rose. 

" Not from the verdant garden's cultured bound. 
That breathes of Paestum's aromatic gale. 
We sprung ; but nurslings of the lonely vale, 
'Midst woods obscure and native glooms were found, 
'Midst woods and glooms, whose tangled brakes around 
Once Venus sorrowing traced, as, all forlorn, 
She sought Adonis, when a lurking thorn 
Deep on her foot impress'd an impious wound ; 
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Then prone to earth we bowed our pallid flowers. 
And caught the drops divine, the purple dye 
Tinging the lustre of our native hue ; 
Nor summer gales, nor art-conducted showers 
Have nursed our slender forms, but lovers' sighs 
Have been our gales, and lovers' tears our dew." 

— Lorenzo de Medici. 

Violets sprung up from the breath of lo — 

" We are violets blue. 
For our sweetness found, 
Careless in the mossy shades. 
Looking on the ground ; 
Love's dropp'd eyelids and a kiss 
Such our breath and blueness is. 
lo, the mild shape, 
Hidden by Jove's fears. 
Found us first i' the sward, when she 
For hunger stooped in tears ; 
Wheresoe'er her lip she sets. 
Said Jove, be breaths called violets.'' 

The Athenians more especially affected the violet ; 
everywhere throughout the city of Athens they set up 
tablets engraven with the name, and preferred for 
themselves above all other names that 6f " Athenians 
crowned with violets." 

To the handsome, bloodthirsty Mars was assigned 

"The towering ash that fairest in the woods," 
and the dog-grass, because it grows luxuriantly on 
places watered by human blood. 

" Impious the man who snaps the budding bay. 
Or bruises it, thus hastening its decay. " 

— W. S. Landor, 

To Apollo belonged the bay, laurel, and heliotrope. 

"The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors and poets sage," 

became the tree of Apollo in memory of the fate of 

Daphne, daughter of the river-god Peneus. She fled 

from the pursuit of Apollo, but as she was at the 

point of being overtaken her father changed her into a 

laurel, whereupon Apollo declared that 

" Because thou can'st not be 
My mistress, I espouse thee for my tree; 
Be thou the prize of honour and renown. 
The deathless poet and the poem crown ; 
Thou shalt the Roman festivals adorn. 
And, after poets, be by victors worn." 

—Garth's Ovid. 
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The nymph Clytie was abandoned by Apollo (the 
sun), whom she loved. This threw her into such 
grief that she died with her eyes fixed upon the sun. 
She was changed into the heliotrope, or sun-flower. 

" Her perished limbs beget 
A flower resembling the pale violet, 
Which with the sun, though rooted fast, doth move, 
And being changed, changeth not her love." 

— Ovid. 

To Diana (Artemis) all flowers growing in untrodden 
dells and shady nooks uncontaminated by the tread of 
man, more especially belonged ; also the poppy, and 
the dittany of Crete {Origanum dictmnnus), and the 
myrtle. 

" To thee, bright goddess ! these fair flowers I bring, 
A chaplet woven from the untainted mead, 
Thy cool, sequester'd haunt, where never yet 
Shepherd approach'd, where the rude hind ne'er heaved 
The unhallow'd axe, nor voice nor sound is heard, 
Save the lone murmur of the vernal bee ; 
The dayspring from above the dew distils, 
Genial and mild, from the pure stream exhaled, 
On every fragrant herb and favourite flower. " 

— The Hippolytus of Euripides. 

To Somnus poppy-flowers — 

" There poppies white, and violets, 
Alcippus on the altar sets 
Of quiet sleep, and weaves a crown 
To bring the gentle godhead down." 

— Frascatorio. 

The statues of Ceres (Demeter) are commonly 
adorned with both corn and poppies ; the willow is 
also sacred to her. It was to console herself for the 
loss of her daughter that Ceres raised the poppy, 

"For eating of the seeds they sleep procured, 
And so beguiled those griefs she long endured." 

" Persephone, gathering flowers along the soft meadow 
— roses and crocus, beautiful violets, and flags and 
hyacinth, and that narcissus which Earth, by the 
device of Zeus, brought forth for a lure to the maid. 
A thing of marvellous blossom it was, and a glory to 
all beholders, both immortal gods and mortal men, 
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for a hundred heads had sprung up from the root 
thereof, and with its perfumed fragrance all the broad 
heaven laughed above, and all the earth, and the 
briny surges of the sea." 

From an ancient Greek hymn — 

"In Sicilia's ever-blooming shades, 

Where playful Proserpine from Ceres strayed ; 

Led with unwary step, the virgin train 

O'er Etna's steeps and Enna's flow'ry plain; 

Pluck'd with fair hand the silver-blossom'd bower 

And purpled mead, herself a fairer flower ; 

Sudden, unseeen amidst the twilight glade. 

Rushed gloomy Dis, and seized the trembling maid." 

Demeter, inconsolable for the loss of her daughter, 
petitioned Zeus to release her from the power of Dis. 
Zeus decreed that if Persephone had not tasted any 
food in the infernal regions she might be restored to 
her mother. Unfortunately 

" A fair pomegranate charmed the simple maid. 

Hung in her way, and tempted her to taste. 

Unseen, Ascalaphus the damsel viewed ; 
He saw, and told ; and, by discovering all, 
Detained the lovely nymph in cruel thrall. " 

— Ovid. 

Demeter, in her anger at the detention of her 
daughter, avoided Olympus, and took up her abode 
with men. She would not allow the earth to produce 
any fruits until her daughter was restored to her, 
which Zeus at length consented to permit, but as 
Perspehone had eaten in the lower world, she was 
obliged to spend one-third of the year with Dis, or 
Hades, the remainder she was allowed to spend 
with her mother. This legend obviously refers to the 
sowing and reaping of corn, which is Demeter's gift 
to man. When Persephone remains with Hades she 
typifies the seed-corn which is, during part of the 
year, concealed in the ground. When she returns to 
Demeter, it is the corn which rises above the ground 
to gladden the heart of man. 

" The harvest goddess Ceres next is seen 
In bloom majestic, and in port a queen ; 
Fair is her brow as mountain snow fresh driven. 
And her blue eyes reflect the azure heaven ; 
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Poppies and field-flower buds her robe adorn, 
Her long, fair hair is crowned with yellow com ; 
A wreath of ripen'd wheat one hand retains ; 
The right, aloft, a burning torch sustains. " 

— From the Spanish of Lope de Vega. 

The Cereus-flower was the torch borne by Demeter in 
the daytime. 

To Pluto (Dis, Hades), and to Proserpina (Per- 
sephone) were dedicated the narcissus, maidenhair, 
and the cypress, which latter, when once cut down, 
never springs up again. The Fates wore wreaths of 
the narcissus, the scent of which is so painfully sweet 
as to cause madness. "And ever, day by day, the 
Narcissus, with its beauteous clusters, the ancient 
coronet of the ' mighty goddesses,' bursts into bloom 
by heaven's dew." — ^dipus Coloneus. The juniper 
was consecrated to the Furies. The smoke of its 
green branches was the incense offered to the infernal 
gods, and its berries were burnt at funerals to keep 
off evil spirits. 

"The alders dank that fringe the pool," 

and the fir, were offered to Neptune (Poseidon). 

Poseidon and Athena had a dispute as to who 
should name the city of Athens. It was decided by 
the gods that the one who gave the best gift to mankind 
should have the privilege in dispute. Poseidon struck 
the shore with his trident, and there sprang forth the 
horse. But Athena (Minerva) 

" With her weapon dread, 
She smote upon the ground, the which straight forth did yield 
A fruitful olive tree with berries spread." — Spenser. 

The goddess had the triumph, for it was adjudged 
that peace, of which the olive is the symbol, was 
infinitely better than war, to which the horse was 
considered as belonging and typifying. Pliny asserts 
that the identical olive tree called up by Athena, was 
standing in his time. 

It is difficult to enumerate the various qualities of 
mind of which the olive was the symbol. It rewarded 
the victors at the Olympic games; it was the emblem 
of peace; it indicated pity, supplication, liberty, hope, 
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chastity. Directions for the mode of planting it had 
place among the institutes of Solon, and its wanton 
destruction was punished by heavy fines. 

|Two centuries after 
the foundation of 
Rome, the olive was 
unknown either in 
Italy or in Africa, 
but, after its intro- 
duction, it soon be- 
came an indispens- 
able article of luxury. 
From Italy, it was 
carried into Spain 
and Gaul. The 
climate of England 
was found too cold 
for it, though it 
ripens on a south 
wall in Devonshire. 
It has been culti- 
vated in Syria and 
Palestine from the 
earliest times. 

" The builder acorn, long 
ago, was 
To Dodonasan Jove ad- 
joined," 

The Olive. 

as he first taught mortals the use of acorns as articles 
of food. The common acorn is only used during 
seasons of great scarcity, but there is an edible article 
as pleasant to the palate as chestnuts. The Dodonoean 
Jove, or Jupiter (Zeus) is generally depicted with a 
wreath of oak leaves. 

" What heathen would have dared 
To strip Jove's statue of his oaken wreath, 
And hang it up in honour of a man ? '" 




—Cmvper. 

The Olympian Zeus wears a wreath of Olive ; to 
Jupiter Ammon, the beech is dedicated. The pink 
(Dianthus) is Jove's flower. The couch of Zeus and 
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and Hera (Juno) was formed of the blossoms of lotus, 
lily, hyacinth, crocus, and asphodel. The flowers 
dedicated to Hera were the pomegranate, poppy, iris, 
dittany, white lily; in short, all the flowers afterwards 
considered appropriate to the Virgin Mary. 

" The poplar is by great Alcides worn." 

The poplar was considered to be an antidote to the 
bite of a serpent, and was dedicated to Alcides 
(Hercules) as a god of healing powers. During his 
descent into Hades, Hercules was crowned with 
poplar, the upper part of the leaves of which became 
lalackened by the smoke of the infernal regions, whilst 
the nether part remained white. 

When Hercules seized Cerberus, and brought him 
to the upper world, the monster spat upon the ground, 
whence sprung the deadly aconite. The sisters of 
Phaeton, who had yoked the horses to the chariot of 
the sun, before his fatal drive, were changed into 
poplars, and their tears into amber. The palm is 
sacred to Mercury — the rocket to Priapus, as the 
god of garden produce. 

The beautiful youth (Narcissus) was wholly inac- 
cessible to the feeling of love; and the nymph (Echo) 
who was enamoured of him, died of grief. Another 
nymph, who also loved him, indignantly called upon 
Nemesis to punish him for his unfeeling heart. 
Nemesis accordingly caused him to see his own image 
reflected in a fountain, and to fall in love with the 
fantastic shade. Not being able to approach this 
object, he gradually pined away. 

" To the cold shades his flitting ghost retires, 
And in the Stygian waves itself admires. 
For him the Naiades and the Dryades mourn, 
Whom the sad Echo answers in her turn ! 
And now the sister nymphs prepare his urn ; 
When looking for his corpse, they only found 
A rising stalk with yellow blossoms crowned." 

The torches that lighted the altar of Hymen were of 
hawthorn. 

Hyacinthus, beloved of Apollo (Phoebus) was acci- 
dentally killed by the god with a quoit ; from his blood 
rose the hyacinth, bearing on its petals the exclama- 
tion, ai, ai (alas) ! 
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" Behold ! the blood which late the grass had dyed 
Was now no blood, from whence a flower full blown 
Far brighter than the Tyrian scarlet shone ; 
The lily, changing but the red to white, 
Nor so contented (for the youth received 
That grace from Phoebus) : in the flower he weaved 
The sad impressions of his sighs : which bears 
Ai, ai, displayed in funeral characters." 

—Ovid. 

Other traditions say that the hyacinth sprang from 
the blood of Ajax, whose defeat by Ulysses, when dis- 
puting for the arms of Achilles, threw him into such 
madness that he slaughtered the sheep belonging to 
the Greek army, fancying they were his enemies. 
Upon discovering his mistake he killed himself, and 
from his blood there rose a purple flower bearing the 
inscription, "Ai," which was at once the initials of his 
name, and expressive of a sigh. 

Several flowers are said to represent this sad blos- 
som, which " erst the grove of Ajax and Narcisse did 
print"; but on no one can the ai be very clearly 
traced. The martagon lily, and the larkspur {Del- 
phinium Ajacis) dispute the point with the hyacinth of 
being the 

"flower that sad embroidery wears." 

Smilax, on being rejected by Crocus, was changed 
into a yew, and Crocus into a saffron plant. 

" Flowery crocus made the mountain glow.'' 

To Janus was consecrated the rhamnus, which pre- 
served the dwelling-house from harm. 

" The mulberry-tree still bears the stain, in fruit and seeds, 
Of Thisbe's woeful tragedy." 

Pyramus and Thisbe were two lovers, whose 
parents forbade their union. Living in adjoining 
houses, they conversed secretly through an opening in 
the wall. They agreed to fly together, and appointed 
a meeting at " Ninus' tomb," by moonlight. Thisbe 
arrived first, and, while awaiting her lover, a lioness 
that had killed an ox, drew near the tomb ; she fled 
in affright, dropping her veil by the way; this the 
lioness tore up and soiled with blood. Then came 
Pyramus, who found only a bloody garment, and not 
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his lover. He killed himself in despair ; and Thisbe, 
returning, found his dead body under a mulberry tree. 
She then died of grief, and the mulberry tree has ever 
since borne blood-red fruit. So ends "the brief scene 
of young Pyramus and his love Thisbe." 

Gardeners, in ancient Rome, held a festival in 
honour of Vertumnus (23rd August), when they offered 
to him the first-fruits of their gardens, and wreaths 
of budding flowers. It seems difficult at the present 
time to realise the estimation in which wreaths and 
garlands were held in ancient Greece and Rome. 

"The olive wreath, the ivied wand, 
The sword in myrtles drest." — Keble. 

had often a deeply religious significance, and a simple 
crown of oak or laurel was thought worthy of the 
emulation of statesmen and warriors. Montesquieu 
said it was with two or three hundred crowns of oak 
that Rome conquered the world. 

When an army was freed from a blockade, the 
Roman soldiers gave to their deliverer a crown made 
of the grass which grew in the place where they had 
been blocked up. To him who had saved the life of 
a Roman soldier was given a crown of oak leaves ; 
one of creeping ivy typified the skill attained in con- 
stitutional debate. 

The victors at the athletic games wore crowns 
of different plants, according to the place in which 
they had gained the victory. If at the 

Olympic games, they wore Olive 

Pythian ,, ,, Beech, Laurel, or Palm 

Nemean ,, „ Parsley 

Isthmian ,, „ Pine 

The Romans went with the head bare, except at 
sacred rites, games, festivals, on journeys and in war. 
They considered festival garlands so unsuitable for 
wearing in public, that anyone appearing in one was 
liable to punishment ; hence, of all the honours 
decreed to Caesar by the Senate, he is said to have 
valued most the privilege of wearing a laurel crown, 
because it covered his baldness, which was reckoned 
a deformity among the Romans as well as among 
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the Jews. This crown was generally formed, not 
of the laurel, nor classic bay, but of a species 
of butcher's broom, Rusctis hypoglossum, called the 
Alexandrine laurel, a native of Italy; it is the laurel 
generally depicted on busts, coins, &c. Guests at 
feasts wore garlands of flowers tied with the bark of 
the linden tree, to prevent intoxication. The wreath 
was composed with regard to its appropriateness to 
the wearer. 

' ' Nay, nay, my boy, 'tis not for me 
This studious pomp of Eastern luxury ; 
Give me no various garlands fine 

With linden twine ; 
Nor seek when latest lingering blows 

The solitary rose. 
Earnest,. I beg, add not with toilsome pain. 
One far-sought blossom to the myrtle plain. 
For sure, the fragrant myrtle bough 

Looks seemliest on thy brow. 
Nor me mis-seems while underneath the vine, 
Close interweaved I quaff the rosy wine. " 

— Paraphrase on Horace, by H. Coleridge. 

Not only were the guests at feasts, but the waiters, 
drinking-cups, and rooms all adorned with flowers. 

In offering sacrifices it was customary to place 
garlands on the heads of the victims, on the statue of 
the god who was worshipped, and on the priest who 
offered up the sacrifice. " Then the priest of Jupiter 
which was before their city brought oxen and garlands 
unto the gates, and would have done sacrifice with 
the people " — Acts xiv. 13. Garlands were suspended 
from the gates of cities in times of rejoicing. They 
were thrown to actors on the stage, a custom which 
has come down to the present day in an exaggerated 
form. Indeed it would be difficult to name the occa- 
sions on which flowers were not employed ; and, as 
almost all plants employed in making garlands had a 
symbolical meaning, the garland was composed in 
accordance with that meaning. 

The hawthorn adorned Athenian brides. The 
Roman bridal wreath was generally of verbena 
plucked by the bride herself. Holly wreaths were 
sent as tokens of good wishes, wreaths of parsley and 
rue kept off evil spirits. 
K 2 
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" Oh, may my fair one reach the quiet bay, 
And every blessing speed her destined way ! 
Then with white violets shall my brows be crowned. 
With anise wreaths and rosy garlands bound. 
Then at my hearth the Ptelian bowl be quaffed, 
And the parch'd bean add flavour to the draught. 
Then as my elbows high my couch shall swell 
Of parsley formed and golden asphodel. " 

— Theocritus, 

" The garland long ago was worn 

As time pleased to bestow it ; 
The laurel only to adorn 

The conqueror and the poet. 
The palm his due, who, uncontroll'd, 

On danger looking gravely, 
When Fate had done the worst it could, 

Who bore his fortunes bravely. 
Most worthy of the oaken wreath. 

The ancients him esteem'd. 
Who in a battle had from death 

Some man of worth redeem 'd. 
About his temples grace* they tie, 

Himself that so behaved 
In some strong siege by th' enemy, 

A city that hath saved. 
A wreath of vervain heralds wore. 

Amongst our garlands named. 
Being sent that dreadful news to bear. 

Offensive war proclaimed. 
The sign of peace who first displays 

The olive-wreath possesses : 
The lover with the myrtle sprays 

Adorned his crisped tresses. 
In love, the sad, forsaken wight 

The willow garland weareth, 
The funeral man, befitting night. 

The baleful cypress beareth. 
To Pan was dedicate the pine. 

Whose slips the shepherd graceth, 
Again the ivy and the vine 

On his swollen Bacchus placeth." 

— Drayton. 

Prometheus was crowned with Agnus castus. Thus 
it will be seen that the florists of Greece and Rome 
required not only taste and skill in the arrangement of 
their wreaths and garlands, but considerable mytho- 
logical knowledge. 

It was also necessary to vary the wreaths according 
to the seasons as well as with regard to the circum- 
stances of the wearer. 



' Grace — rue, or herb o' grace (Ruta graveokus). 
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"Soon as the vernal season smiles 

I'm gaily crown'd with flow'ring spoils, 
But yellow wreaths of ripened corn 
'Mid summer heat my brows adorn. 

The luscious vines thick branches spread 
In blushing autumn round my head ; 

And when cold blows the wintry winds, 
My temples pale-green ohve binds." 

— Catullus. 

Paraphrase of an epigram by the Greek poet 
Meleager, by Leigh Hunt — 

"A flowery crown will I compose; 

I'll weave the crocus, weave the rose; 

I'll weave narcissus, newly wet, 

The hyacinth and violet ; 

And myrtle shall supply me green. 

And lilies laugh in light between ; 
That the rich tendrils of my beauty's hair 
May burst into their crowning flowers, and light the painted air.'' 

Glycera, a noted weaver of chaplets, challenged the 
painter Pansias to rival the beauty of colour in her 
woven wreaths of ilowers in his pictures. 

The bridal wreath of myrtle was only worn by 
Jewish maidens — never by a widow or divorced 
woman. 

The use of garlands is not confined to Greece and 
Rome, nor even to ancient times. The Japanese 
seem to employ garlands very freely ; both men and 
women wear chaplets of fragrant blossoms. The 
moo-le-hua, a powerful-smelling jasmine, is used in 
China and other parts of the East as an adornment of 
the women's hair. The Arabians use for the same 
purpose the beautiful red flowers of the Selam, or 
mimosa. A wreath of a fragrant kind of olive is the 
reward of literary merit in China. The African mari- 
gold is a sacred ilower in Northern India ; they adorn 
the trident emblem of Mahadiva with garlands of it ; 
and both men and women wear chaplets made of its 
flowers on his festivals. 

" Open afresh your rounds of starry folds, 
Ye ardent marigolds, 

Dry up the moisture from your golden lids. 
For great Apollo bids 

That in these days your praises shall be sung 
On many harps, which he has lately strung!" 

— JCeais. 
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On certain occasions the mitre of the Jewish high 
priest was adorned with a chaplet of the blossoms of 
the henbane {Hyoscyamus niger). 

" The fennel with its yellow flowers, 
That, in an earlier age than ours. 
Was gifted with the wondrous powers 

Lost vision to restore. 
It gave new strength and fearless mood ; 
And gladiators, fierce and rude. 
Mingled it in their daily food ; 
And he that battled, and subdued. 

The wreath of fennel wore." — Longfellow. 

The globe-flower 
{Trollius EuropcBus), 
the luckan-gowan of 
the Scotch, is a 
common flower on 
all the chain of the 
Alps, and has been' 
employed from time 
immemorial to make 
garlands on rural 
festive occasions. 
The Swiss also make 
chaplets 

"Wrought of motherwort, 
or eke of vervain sweet. " 

"A garland shall be framed, 
By art and nature's skill, 

Of sundry coloured flowers, 
In token of good will." 
— Percy's Reliques. 



In Germany a wreath 
of vervain is pre- 
sented to the newly 
married; and instead 
of the wreath of 
orange - blossom so 
iheG\o\)e-&owei/Troiizus Euro/ieousj. universally used in 
England, France, and America, the bride is adorned 
with a myrtle-wreath. In those countries where 
the orange-blossom plays an important ; part in 
the adornment of a bride it is sometimes difficult 
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to procure the fresh flowers, so that it has become 
customary to substitute artificial orange-blossom 
■for wreaths and favours. The blossom of the 
Bizarade, or bitter orange, is most prized for wreaths 
and bouquets when the fresh flowers can be pro- 
cured. Seeing how universal the culture of the 
orange is in Southern Europe, it seems difficult to 
believe that it owes its first introduction to the Moors 
early in the fourteenth century. It was probably un- 
known to the Greeks and Romans, or only as the 
fabled golden apples of the Hesperides. The citron 
was brought to Europe more than a thousand years 
earlier than the orange. 

" The orange bright, 
Like golden lamps in a green night." 

— A Maruell, 

(^OUdU^^K The art of making up bouquets is 
V4^VM'VjHV-4'0* g^jjj ^Q ijg better understood in Italy 

of the present day than in any other part of Europe ; 
and the profession of florist is there as distinct now as 
in the time of the Caesars in ancient Rome. 

Lamartine gives an account of a visit he had paid 
to the shores of the Mediterranean, where he found 
carried on a considerable coasting trade in flowers. He 
says — " Tuscany and Genoa export from their flower- 
beds what amounts to a considerable sum of money. 
After the art of successfully cultivating flowers, has 
come that of gathering and assorting them according 
to their shapes, odours, colours. This art has made 
such rapid progress at Genoa, for instance — has been 
so studied there, that they combine, interweave, plait, 
as it were — so weave together roses, pinks, dahlias 
and ranunculuses, that the bouquets prepared to 
decorate tables on gala-days, bouquets often a yard in 
circumference, resemble Turkey carpets, vegetable 
stuffs, odorous velvets, mosaic of plants. There are 
vegetable weavers of flowers who turn out their per- 
fumed fabrics ; the flower-girls there, as at Athens, 
form a class apart. The bouquets you admire, whose 
scent you inhale at the fetes of Toulon, Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, and even of Paris, are woven at Genoa or 
Florence. Hence the gardening of luxury becomes 
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each day more and more a regular business. Go on, 
and render it more perfect, and it will one day become 
a fine art — a school of painting, of which the palette 
will be the garden." On the other hand, Alphonse 
Karr says — " Genoa does not deserve its reputation as 
the ' City of Bouquets,' although, indeed, many of the 
fine flowers cultivated in France grow wild in the 
fields of Genoa. The Genoese do not love flowers or 
cultivate them as they should do." 

Belgium has now acquired a great reputation as a 
producer of these floral luxuries ; Ghent, in particular, 
being famed for its bridal bouquets. Even in many 
districts of France and Germany, the young maidens 
would consider a wedding without a bouquet from the 
hands of M. F. Vandressche-Leys as shorn of one of 
its most charming adjuncts. 

One of the most pleasing and distinguishing attri- 
butes of flowers is their odour. Each blossom has 
one peculiar to itself, and in many cases the fresh 
flowers are distilled for future enjoyment. As Shake- 
speare says: — 

" Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made." 

The poets have continual allusions to this property; 
and no plant, however handsome, deficient in it, in- 
spires the affection lavished upon sweet-smelling roses, 
jasmines, and violets. Jeremy Taylor says : — " I 
would rather see thyme and roses, marjoram and 
gilliflowers, that are fair and sweet and medicinal, 
than the prettiest tulips that are good for nothing." 
Chaucer says: — 

" The eglantine exhaled a breath 
Whose odours were of power to raise from death. " 

"And because the breath of flowers is far sweeter 
in the air (where it comes and goes like the 
warbling of music) than in the hand, therefore, nothing 
is more fit for that delight than to know what be the 
flowers and plants that do best perfume the. air. 
Roses (damask and red) are fast flowers of their 
smells; so that you may walk by a whole row of 
them, and find nothing .of their sweetness; yea, 
though it be in a morning's dew. Bays, likewise, 
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yield no smell as they grow ; rosemary little ; nor 
sweet marjoram ; that which, above all others, yields 
the sweetest smell in the air, is the violet, especially 
the white double violet, which comes twice a year, 
about the middle of April and about Bartholomew- 
tide (24th August). Next to that is the musk rose; 
then the strawberry leaves, dying with a most excel- 
lent cordial smell* ; then the flower of the vines (it is 
a dust like the dust of a bent, which grows upon the 
cluster in the first coming forth); then sweet briar ; 
then wall flowers, which are very delightful to be set 
under a parlour or lower chamber window; then pinks 
and clove gilliflowers ; then the flowers of the lime 
tree; then the honeysuckles, so they be somewhat afar 
off. Of bean flowers I speak not, because they are 
field flowers, but those which perfume the air most 
delightfully, not passed by as the rest, but being 
trodden upon and crushed, are three — that is, burnet, 
wild thyme, and water mints." — Lord Bacon. 

Some leaves, as of thewoodruffe, become scented only 
after drying; and certain woods, as Teneriffe rosewood, 
give out their odour only when heated by friction. 

" So does the fragrant sandal bow 
In meek forgiveness to its doom, 
And o'er the axe, at every blow, 
Sheds in abundance rich perfume. " 

Mr. Hole, in his interesting " Book about Roses," 
says — " In one of our most beautiful midland gardens 
(Osberton) there is a circular space hedged in and 
filled exclusively with sweet-scented leaves and flowers. 
There grow the eglantine and the honeysuckle, the 
gilliflower, the clove and the stock, sweet peas and 
musk', jasmine and geranium, verbena and heliotrope, 
but the eglantine to me, when I passed through the 
' sweet garden,' as it is called, just after a soft May 
shower, had the sweetest scent of them all. It is an 
idea very gracefully imagined, and happily realized, 
but. suggested by, and still suggesting, sorrowful 
sympathies, for the owner of that garden is blind ! ' ' 

* This cordial smell of dying strawberry leaves is not perceptible to 
everyone ; but that it actually exist*, is as positively asserted by others, 
to whose olfactory nerves it is gratefully evident. 
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' ' Surety these flowers keep happy watch — their breath 
Is their fond memory of the loving light." 

— George Elliot. 

It was a settled belief in ancient times that the 
scent of certain plants not merely ministered to the 
pleasure and delight of man, but acted as an antidote 
to infection and a restorer of strength and vigour. 
Some observances, founded upon this belief still exist 
in a modified degree to the present day, such as wear- 
ing camphor during an epidemic; placing lavender or 
bog-myrtle among our linen ; and the vinaigrette, 
which has taken the place of the scentball or pomander 
{pomme d'ambre) of our great grandfathers. The 
pomander was a hollow ball, perforated with holes, to 
allow the escape of the scent, often made of gold or 
silver, and rarely as large as a Seville orange. 
Sometimes an orange was substituted for the golden 
pomander. The inside was extracted, and a sponge 
with vinegar and spices inserted instead. 

Portraits of both men and women are often seen 
holding scentballs in their hands. Was it in refer- 
ence to this custom that the " Flamborough family" 
were painted each holding an orange? A solid 
pomander is made of rose leaves beaten to a pulp, 
then mixed with sweet spices, and rolled into a ball, 
which becomes hard when exposed to the air, resemb- 
ling the rosaries made in a similar manner in the 
south of France. Roseballs are very fragrant when 
heated by being carried in the hand. The spices 
used for these balls make an excellent pot-pourri, 
added to dried flowers, for jars, &c. The proportions 
are : — Of coriander, orrisroot, calamus, each one ounce ; 
of roseroot, fifteen grains; musk, five grains, ground 
to a powder ; a few drops of oil of lavender are added 
to the roseballs. 

The bunch of rue presented to a judge at the 
assizes had a twofold meaning — as an emblem of 
mercy, and as an antidote to infection, particularly to 
that scourge of former times — ^jail fever. If rue be 
eaten after onions or garlic, it takes away the smell. 

Professor Montegazza and others have long been 
engaged in an experiment on the production of ozone 
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from odoriferous plants : the result of these researches 

has been communicated to the Institute of Lombardy, 

and has attracted the attention of medical men in this 

country. Certainly the subject seems worthy of the 

most earnest attention, for, as says Jeremy Taylor, 

" Who that has reason and his smell 
Would not among roses and jasmine dwell, 
Rather than all his spirits choke 
With exhalations of dirt and smoke, " 

especially if by so doing a greater amount of life- 
supporting air could be produced by no more difficult 
means than the near neighbourhood of lilies and 
roses. It will be strange to find out that there is a 
scientific reason for window gardening and that from 
the 

' ' proud sashes fronted with a range 
Of orange, myrtle, or the fragrant weed. 
The Frenchman's darling (mignonette)"; 

or from the poor garret or cellar window, 

" Where the pitcher stands a fragment, 
And the spoutless teapot holds the 
Mournful mint, bright wallflower, and nasturtium, " 

there come life-giving odours to renew the exhausted 
air ; and that all good housekeepers must, in addition 
to perfect cleanliness, have, as Chaucer advises, 

" The chambers strowed with mirre and incense. 
With sote savoring aloes and cinnamone. 
Breathing an aromatike redolence." 

The plants which give out ozone readily are cherry- 
laurel {Cerasus lauro cerasus), clove, and lavender, 
narcissus, hyacinth, and mignonette ; and amongst 
perfumes, eau de Cologne, oil of bergamot, and certain 
aromatic tinctures. Montegazza advised " the culti- 
vation of sweet herbs and odorous flowers in marshy 
districts, and in places infected by animal emanations." 
The Australian gum-tree (Eucalyptus globulus) has, 
from its supposed power of correcting malaria, attrac- 
ted a good deal of attention and has been planted 
extensively in India and the south of Europe ; there 
is also a project for planting it in Japan.* 

* The balsamic odour of the pine is considered to have a curative 
effect on consumptive patients, and many favourite health-resorts are in 
the immediate neighbourhood of pine forests. 
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"Through the half-opened casements now there blew 
A sweet, fresh air, that of the flowers and sea 
Mingled together, smelt deliciously." 

— W. Morris. 

" Die of a rose in aromatic pain." — /b/c. 

Granted that flowers give out ozone, and that their 
scent is as beneficial as pleasant, there yet are certain 
idiosyncrasies on which they exercise a baneful 
influence. Linnasus mentions a case in which the 
odour of the rose bay {Nerium oleander) proved fatal. 
Irises, saffron, and violets have all been known to 
cause serious illnesses. Strange to say, the beloved 
rose is an object of aversion to one or two persons. 
Catherine of Medici disliked roses so much that she 
could not bear even to look upon the painting of one ! 
And then 

" The ripe harvest of the new-mown hay," 

with its 

" Sweet and wholesome odour,'' 

is a common cause of disease in the form of hay- 
asthma, or fever. If a hound in hunting 

" Fele swetnes of ye floures " 

he loses his scent. A few years ago a master of fox- 
hounds in the New Forest excused some bad sport in 
March, " as the hounds could not hunt for those 

stinking violets !" 

There are several plants the emanations from which 
are, in certain conditions, decidedly hurtful. The 
Magnolia grandifolia, a native of Carolina, has large 
pure white blossoms of a powerful fragrance ; when 
wafted to a distance upon the air it is delicious, but 
when inhaled in the immediate neighbourhood of a 
group of magnolias in flower it becomes overpowering. 
The Indians carefully avoid sleeping under a magnolia 
in blossom. The narcotic scent of the elder tree in 
flower makes it unwholesome for animals to rest under 
its shade. This noxious smell has been turned to a 
good account in this Way, that if other vegetables be 
smartly whipped with its branches they communicate 
a sufficient portion of this scent to keep off insects. 
There is a flower, called Kerzereh by the Persians, 
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which they behave will kill a man if he inhales it 
after a hot south wind has passed over it — similarly 
when, in the fourteenth century, the plague raged at 
Florence, those who withdrew to Fiesole were attacked 
by a more virulent form of the disease, since the wind, 
laden with infection, had blown over flowers. Can this 
explain the alleged dislike of the modern Italians to 
flowers, particularly the rose ? On the other hand, 
the Romans who retreated to San Laurenzo to avoid 
the plague which was then devasting Italy, attributed 
their escape to the cool air and the odour of the 
laurels which surrounded them. 

The Upas tree belongs rather to the class of fabu- 
lous than real trees. Several trees in the Eastern 
Archipelago are poisonous, but the poison is extracted 
from the juice, and is not due to any noxious exhala- 
tions from the plant. Two trees totally distinct have 
been called the upas. One, the Autjar (Autiaris toxi- 
caria), is a tree attaining a height of one hundred feet ; 
the other a large creeping shrub peculiar to Java, and 
called the Chetik. It is impossible to identify either 
the autjar or the chetik with the poisonous upas, 
which rises in the " Valley of Death," blighting every 
living thing in its neighbourhood, and causing the 
birds of the air that fly over it to drop lifelessly down ! 
Volcanic agency is still at work in Java, and the des- 
truction of vegetable and animal life may be more 
reasonably attributed to the escape of sulphureous 
fumes from a rift in the rocks than to the influence of 
plants, which in other situations are surrounded by 
healthy vegetation, and upon whose branches the 
the birds alight with perfect impunity. 

A few plants have peculiarly offensive smells ; such 
are phallus impudicus, and several stapelias ; one, the 
carrion-flower, has a smell so like carrion that flesh 
flies deposit their ova in the flowers, and when the 
maggots are produced they are starved for want of 
food. 

The colour of flowers seerhs to bear some. relation 
to the odour they give out. White flowers are 
generally pleasant to the smell, while brown or 
orange (not yellow) are often rank and disagreeable. 
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A few plants with minute, greenish-coloured blossoms 
give out, more particularly in the evening, a powerful, 
lemon-like scent. 

" Pale, nighted, scented flowers, sad emblem of passion forlorn." 

rt^^vfllVM^^ The earliest record we have of per- 
Vr *'I'*''^^*'* fumes tells of their extraction from 
odoriferous gums, which exude naturally from trees 
and shrubs. In a commercial point of view these 
gums and resins are of great importance, being used 
in medicine and manufactures, as well as for incense 
and other sweet scents. Olibanum, which forms the 
principal ingredient in the incense of the ancients and 

of that used in Roman 
Catholic Churches, is the 
produce of the Lycian 
cedar (Juniperus Lycia), 
although the chief supply 
of incense is now derived 
from the red pine {Pinus 
abies). The Laurus camphora 
is found native in China 
and Japan, has been intro- 
duced into the West Indies, 
and is a tree of consider- 
able height. Its small, 
yellowish white flowers are 
strongly redolent of its 
peculiar well-known per- 
fume of camphor. Numer- 
ous as are the odorous 
gums of use to man, the 
most interesting class of 
perfumes are those given 
out from fragrant blossoms 
and leaves by distillation, 
or by a process of macera- 
tion, which has been long 
The ca,mienoi fLatirm cim/Aoraj. practlscd in India. 

There is an important trade in perfumes, and im- 
mense numbers of blossoms are employed in their 
manufacture. It seems a degradation to flowers to 
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be cultivated like cabbages, merely for their commer- 
cial value, and how completely is the poetry of the 
jasmine put on one side, when it is regarded solely 
with a view to pomade. Shakespeare, indeed, says : — 

" But earthlier happy is the rose distilled 
Than that which withering on the virgin thorn 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness. " 

Many fine perfumes come from India, Ceylon, 
Mexico, and Peru. England claims the superiority 
in lavender and peppermint. The essential oils ex- 
tracted from plants grown at Mitcham, in Surrey, 
realise eight times the price in the market of those 
produced anywhere else. Rosemary enters into the 
composition of many favourite perfumes — Hungary 
water, aromatic vinegar, and the world-famed Eau de 
Cologne. The Tonquin bean, used to perfume snuff, 
is the seed of the Dipteryx odorata. The peculiar 
smell of Indian shawls is given by the essential oil 
extracted from the leaves and labiate flowers of the 
Pogostemon Patchouli, sl favourite Indian perfume, as 
is the kus-kus, extracted from the rhizome of the 
Anetherum muricatum. This rhizome is often made 
into mats and blinds, which, being watered in the 
sun, give out a pleasant odour. The jasmine, bela, 
and chumbul, are the most esteemed flowers as per- 
fumes in India. The natives do not make use of 
distillation, as the extreme heat, when the flowers 
come into bloom, would probably carry off all the 
scent. They extract the essence by causing it to be 
absorbed by some pure oleaginous seeds, and expres- 
sing these in a mill, when the oil given out has all 
the scent of the flower made use of. The process of 
enfleurage made use of by the flower-farmers of the 
Var, in the south of France, is similar in principle, 
and has been practised there for centuries. The 
finest otto of roses comes from the East ; it is the 
most exquisite of perfumes, and only obtained at great 
cost. The account of its first production is one of 
the legends of Oriental profusion. The Princess 
Nourmahal collected sufficient rosewater to fill a canal, 
on which was launched the boat that bore her, the 
Great Mogul, and all their attendants. 
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The extreme heat caused the rosewater to evaporate 
so rapidly that an oily substance spread over the 
surface of the canal. This was gathered up, and 
found to be a most delicious perfume, afterwards v^^ell 
known as the attar, or fragrant essence of rose. 

It is also told of the chivalrous Saladin that, after 
he had taken Jerusalem, in 1188, he caused the 
interior of Omar's mosque to be washed with rose- 
water. The quantity used was so great that it re- 
quired five hundred camels to bring it from Damascus. 
The flowers of temperate climates yield the sweetest 
perfumes, but those of warm latitudes give it out in 

the greatest quan- 
tity ; so that a 
country like the 
south of France, 
which combines the 
advantages of both 
climates, is natur- 
ally best adapted 
for carrying the art 
of distillation to the 
most profitable is- 
sue. Grasse and 
Nice are the princi- 
pal seats of the 
flower trade. One 
of the large per- 
fumers of Grass? 
makes use yearly 
of about 8o,ooolbs. 
of orange-blossom; 
6o,ooolbs. of cassia 
flowers {Acacia 
Farnesiana), which 
grows on the sea 
coast, out of the 
reach of frost, one 
all the plants for a 
season ; 54,ooolbs. of rose leaves ; 32,ooolbs. of 
jasmine blossoms ; 35,ooolbs. of violets ; 20,ooolbs. 
of tuberoses ; i6,ooolbs. of lilac blossoms ; besides 




night 



The JaEmine. 
of which would destroy 
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enormous quantities of lavender, mint, thyme, and 
rosemary. The violets that grow near the mountain 
districts are considered sweeter than those grown 
where the orange tree and mignonette bloom to per- 
fection ; but nowhere is the-Parma violet, the sweet 
double grey violet so valued in Paris, cultivated so 
extensively as at Nice. From the essence of different 
flowers, mixed in certain proportions, an endless 
variety of sweet scents is obtained; given the essence 
of violets, orange blossom, rose, tuberose, acacia, and 
jonquil, and you can produce all known flower odours; 
combine the violet and the tuberose, and you have 
lily of the valley; jasmine and orange blossom, the 
sweet pea ; tuberose and jasmine, the hyacinth, and 
so on ad infinitum. Every season its new perfume — 
Frangipane and jockey club, ylang-ylang and mona — 
ring the changes with sweetbriar and Neumonai 
{Anglice, new mown hay). 

" Waters distilled to make thee fresh and gay, 
Sweeter than nosegays on a bridal day." 

— Ben Jonson. 

" For sweet scents 
Are the swift vehicles of still sweeter thoughts, 
And nurse and pillow the dull memory 
• That would let drop without them her best stores." 

—W. S. Landor. 

Linnaeus considered plants as divided into nine 
great classes, corresponding with nine different de- 
grees in the stations of men. 



I Palms ■ represent 


Princes 


2 Grasses „ 


Plebeians 


3 Lilies „ 


Patricians 


4 Herbs ,, 


Nobility 


5 Trees 


Notables 


6 Ferns „ 


Colonizers 


7 Mosses ,, 


Servants 


8 Sea ware „ 


Bond Slaves 


9 Mushrooms ,, 


Wanderers 



" The commonwealth of flowers in its pride 
Behold you shall ; 
The lily queen, the royal rose, 
The gilliflower, prince of the blood ! 
The courtier tulip, gay in clothes, 

The regal bud ; 
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The violet, purple senator, 

How they do mock the pomp of state, 

And all that at the surly door 

Of great ones wait. " 

— Sir Richard Fanshawe. 

" The daughters of the year 
One after one, through that still garden passed, 
Each garlanded with her peculiar flower, 
Danced into light and died into the shade.'" 

— Tennyson. 

" The Egyptians represented the year by a palm 
tree, and the month by one of its branches, as it is 
the nature of this tree to produce a branch every 
month." — VoLNEY. In the middle ages every hour 
of the day had its peculiar symbol. 

The First hour ... ... Budding roses 

Second ,, ... ... Heliotrope 

Third ,, White roses 

Fourth ,, Hyacinths 

Fifth ,, Lemons 

Sixth ,, ... ... Lotus blossom 

Seventh „ ... ... Lupins 

Eighth ,, Oranges 

Ninth ,, ... ... Olive leaves 

Tenth ,, ... ... Poplar leaves 

Eleventh ,, Marigolds 

Twelfth ,, Pansies and violets 

" Ah, friends, methinks it were a pleasant sphere 
If like the trees, we blossom'd every year ; 
If locks grew thick again, and rosy dyes 
Returned in cheeks, and raciness in eyes. 
And all around us vital to the tips. 
The human orchard laugh'd with cherry lips ! 
Oh, what a burst of merriment and play. 
Fair dames, were that ! and what a first of May !" 

— Leigh Hunt. 

" I sing of brooks and blossoms, birds and bowers, 
Of April, May, of June and July flowers. 
I sing of time's trans-shifting ; and I write 
How roses first came red and lilies white." 

— Herrick. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




t^t ^m^a^t of fto^txB, 

" There is a lesson in each flower, 
A story in each stream and bower ; 
In every herb on which you tread 
Are written words, which, rightly read, 
Will lead you from earth's fragrant sod, 
To hope, and holiness, and God ! " 

— Allan Cunningham. 

JR THOMAS BROWN says—" Surely the 
heathen knew better how to join and read the 
mystical letters than we Christians, who cast 
a careless eye on these common hieroglyphics, 
and disdain to suck divinity from the flowers of 
nature." 

It is a pity that this should be the case, for in that 
" rare lumined book," open to the most unlearned 
reader, we may find 

" Painted lectures of God's sacred will, 
The daisy teacheth lowliness of mind. 
The camomile we should be patient still. 
The rue our hate of vices poison ill. 
The woodbine that we should our friendships hold, 
Our hope the savory in the bitterest cold. " 

— Henry Peacham, l6i2. 

So far as England is concerned, the "language of 
flowers" may be looked upon as one of the lost fine 
arts, but the numerous allusions to it in our older 
poets convey the impression that it was once well 
understood by peer and peasant; so, although now 
fallen into disuse, it is embalmed in the words of our 
poets, and can never entirely pass away. 
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From Beaumont and Fletcher's " Philaster," we 
extract the following passage : — 

"A garland lay him by, made by himself, 
Of several flowers bred in the bay, 
Stuck in that mystic order, that the rareness 
Delighted me ; but ever when he turned 
His tender eyes upon them he would weep, 
As if he meant to make them grow again. 
Seeing such pretty helpless innocence 
Dwell in his face, I asked him all his story. 
He told me that his parents gentle died, 
Leaving him to the mercy of the fields, 
Which gave him roots ; and of the crystal springs 
Which did not stop their courses ; and the sun 
Which still, he thanked him, yielded him his light. 
Then took he up his garland and did shew 
What every flower, as country people hold. 
Did signify ; and how all order'd thus 
Expressed his grief ; and to my thought did read 
The prettiest lecture of his country art 
That could be wished ; so that me thought I could 
Have studied it." 

Tennyson says: — 

' 'Any man that walks the mead. 
In bud, or blade, or bloom, may find 
A meaning suited to his mind." 

The pretty Perdita had more fixed rules to go by 
when she portioned out suitable flowers to her guests. 

" To the reverend sirs, 
Rosemary and rue ; these keep seeming, and 
Savour all the winter long. Grace and remembrance be 
To you." 

The flowers of middle summer to men of middle age. 
" Hot lavender, mints, savoury marjoram ; the mari- 
gold that goes to bed with the sun, and with him rises 
weeping." — to the young: — 

" O, Proserpina ! 
For the flowers now that frighted thou lett'st fall 
From Dis's waggon ! daffodils. 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim. 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes. 
Or Cytherea's breath ; pale primroses. 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength — a malady 
Most incident to maids; bold oxiips, and 
The crown imperial ; lilies of all kinds. 
The flower-de-luce being one ! To make you 
Garlands of." 
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In the East, where women can rarely write, or read 
writing, a bouquet well supplies the place of a love- 
letter. Leigh Hunt says : — 

"An exquisite invention this. 
Worthy of Love's most honied kiss, 
This art of writing billet-doux 
In buds and odours and bright hues, 
Of saying all one feels and thinks 
In clever daffodils and pinks. 
Uttering (as well as silence may) 
The sweetest words the sweetest way. " 

Flowers can, of course, convey but very general 
notions, and the language being arbitrary, the meaning 
is not always the same in different countries, still it 
is surprising how similar significance the same flowers 
bear in places the most disconnected, and how easily 
not merely a single idea, but a series of them, can be 
expressed in a Persian or Turkish flower-letter. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague has given a specimen of a 
Turkish selam — 

" C/ovi — You are as slender as this clove ! 
You are an unblown rose ! 

I have long loved you and you have not known it. 
Jonquil — Have pity on my passion 1 
Pear — Give me some hope ! 

Rose — May you be pleased and your sorrows mine ! 
A Straw — Suffer me to be your slave ! 
Cinnamon — But my fortune is yours. 
Pepper — Send me an answer !" 

In the West, the ideas of active and intellectual life 
are too complicated to be so far expressed, and in the 
words of an old German proverb, we speak darkly and 
indirectly when we speak through flowers — Durch die 
Blume sprechen. Flowers vary their significance 
according to the manner in which they are presented 
— for example, reverse a flower, and its meaning is 
reversed ; incline it to the right it means " I ; " incHne 
it to the left, "you." A rosebud with leaves and 
thorns signifies " I fear, but I hope;" stripped of its 
leaves, "everything is to be feared;" of its thorns, 
" everything is to be hoped." 

" Love's language may be talked with these 
To work out choicest sentences — 
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No blossom can be meeter ;1 
And such being used in Eastern bowers, 
Young maids may wonder if the flowers 

Or meanings be the sweeter." 

— £. B. Browning. 

" By all the token flowers that tell 
What words can never tell so well." 

— Byron. 

" Virgins, tuck up your silken laps and fill ye 
With the fair wealth of Flora's magazine; 
The purple violet and the pale-faced lily, 
The pansy, and the organ columbine, 
The flowering thyme, the gilt-bowl daffodilly, 
The lowly pink, the lofty eglantine. 
The blushing rose, the queen of flowers, 
And best of Flora's beauty." 

— Quarks' Emblems. 

"See, in curious order set, the fairest flowers of Eastern lands." 

ABELE, or WHITE POPLAR Time 

ASPEN (Populus tremula) Scandal ; lamentation ; fear 

' ' The quaking aspen, light and thin, 
To the air quick passage gives ; 
Resembling still 
The trembling ill 
Of tongues of womankind, 
Which never rest, 
But still are prest 
To wave with every wind." 

— P. Hannay, 1622. 

"When zephyrs wake, 
" The aspen's trembling leaves must shake." 

The aspen is the most interesting variety of the 
poplar tribe. When it grows in a favourable situa- 
tion it is a tall and elegant tree, rather slender for its 
heig-ht, and pleasing in its outline. It has a clean, 
straight stem, the branches shooting out horizontally 
to form the head. As the tree advances in growth 
the branches gradually assume a pendulous character. 
The nearly-orbicular leaves are of a fine rich green, 
with their upper side somewhat darker than the under, 
but glabrous on both sides. The leaves are in a 
constant tremulous motion, produced by the peculiar 
form of the foot-stalks, and indeed in some degree the 
whole tribe of poplars are subject to have their leaves 
agitated by the slightest breeze. 
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" Hard by, a poplar shook alway 
All silver green with gnarled bark." — Tennyson. 

In Canada the poplars are very rarely seen in the 
primitive forest ; but if a clearing be made and 
neglected for a few years, the ground will be covered 
with a second crop of timber, principally poplars. 
One very curious species of Canadian poplar has a 
smooth greenish-white bark, which comes off, as if 
it were white-washed, on being touched. 

ACACIA Secret love 

There are numerous highly interesting species of 
Acacia, natives of all parts of the world, except 
Europe ; even Australia and New Holland have 
enriched our stoves and green-houses with their frag- 
rant blossoms. Many have found a congenial home 
in the South of Europe. The largest and most 
common tree in the deserts of Arabia is the Acacia 
seyal, said to be the Shittah tree of the Scriptures. 
Its flowers are highly fragrant, they grow in round 
yellow clusters, and the long thread-like stamens give 
a peculiar character to the inflorence. 

" Our rocks are rough, but smiling there 
The Acacia waves her yellow hair ; 
Lonely and sweet, nor loved the less 
For flowering in the wilderness. " — Moore. 

The tree commonly called Acacia, both in England 
and on the Continent, is the Robinia pseud-acacia or 
locust tree of North America. It takes its name from 
the two Robins, herbalists to Henri Quatre, who in- 
troduced it into France in 1640. It was planted in 
England about that time, but attracted very little 
interest till brought into notice by William Cobbett. 
Its value as a timber tree has perhaps been over- 
rated, but it is of rapid growth, and the wood is, for 
some purposes, highly valued by the cabinetmaker. 
Of its value as an ornamental tree there can be no 
doubt. It would be difficult to name one having 
greater claims on our admiration than this acacia, 
combining, as it does, light and elegant foliage, 
sweetly perfumed flowers, and a picturesque pendant 
form. 
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FLOWER OF ROBINIA ACACIA Friendship 

" Thanks for your flower; 
It tells me of a heart 
Allied by friendship's tie ; 

A prize beyond the herald's art : 
Our soul-sprung consanguinity." 

— Campbell. 
ACONITE, WINTER Lustre 

" With buttercup-like flowers that shut at night, 
Its green leaf furling round its cup of gold-" Clare. 

ACONITE, WOLF'S BANE Misanthropy 

' 'And such is man — a soil that breeds 
Or sweetest flowers, or vilest weeds ; 
Flowers, lovely as the morning light ; 
Weeds deadly as the aconite. " 

— Sir /. Bowring. 

AGNUS CASTUS Coldness; command 

"A bunch of Agnus castus in her hand 
She bore aloft; her symbol of command." 

— Chaucer. 

ALMOND Haste ; hope ; watchfulness 

" Mark well the flowering almonds in the wood : 
If odorous blooms the bearing branches load 
The glebe will answer to the sylvan reign, 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. " 

— Virgil. 

The original word from which Almond is derived 
means haste, or awake early, in reference to its hasty 
growth and early maturity. 

" Moreover the word of the Lord came unto me, 
saying, Jeremiah, what seest thou ? And I said, I see 
a rod of an almond tree. Then said the Lord unto me, 
Thou hast well seen; for I will hasten my word to 
perform it." — (Jer. i 2.) 

The almond tree blossoms very early in the season ; 
in Palestine, in January. The flowers are of a pinkish- 
white, and are produced before the leaf so as to be 
very conspicuous. The leaves are long and narrow, 
with an acute point and saw-like margin. 

" The hope in dreams of a happier hour 
That alights upon misery's brow, 
Springs out of the silvery almond flower. 
That blooms on a leafless bough, " — Moore. 
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ALOE Superstition 

, ' ' But high in amphitheatre above 

His arms the everlasting aloe threw." 

— Campbell. 

AMARANTH I ^^}'^\' '"J^ortality ; 

\ unfading love 

' ' Immortal amaranth, a flower that once 
In paradise, fast by the tree of life, 
Began to bloom." 

— Milton. 

The dry red bracts which surround the flower of the 
amarinth retain their freshness for a long time after 
being gathered, which is probably the reason that it 
has been chosen as the emblem of immortality. 

" 'Tis hers to pluck the amaranthine flower 

Of Faith, and round the sufferer's temples bind 
Wreaths that endure affliction's heaviest shower. 
And do not shrink from sorrow's keenest wind. " 

— Wordsworth. 

Some of the species of this flower assume very singu- 
lar forms. The prince's feather, the cock's comb, and 
the globe amarinth, so much cultivated in Roman 
Catholic countries, particularly Portugal, for Church 
decoration in winter. Its flowers, which are of a 
shining purple, retain their freshness and beauty for 
years. 

" The olive leaf may wither, 

With the laurel and the bay, 
But the Christm'as crown of amaranth 
Shall never fade away." 

ANEMONE, or WINDFLOWER Brevity ; expectation 

" The winds forbid the flowers to flourish long, 
Which owe to winds their name in Grecian song." 

There are many species of anemone, several of 
great beauty, which frequently grow in exposed situa- 
tions. H. Smyth calls it 

" The coy anemone, that ne'er uncloses 
Her lips until they're blown on by the wind. " 

Only two species are natives of Britain — one the 
pasque flower, found in chalky meadows, compara- 
tively a rare plant ; the other common to all parts of 
Britain. There are few who have not gathered its 
pretty flowers, white, externally tinged with purple. 
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" The copse's pride anemones, 
With rays like golden studs on ivory laid, 
Most delicate." 

The anemones of our gardens are all, with the 
exception of the anemone Japonica, lately introduced 
from Japan, considered varieties of two species — 
anemone coronaria, a native of the Levant ; and 
anemone hortensis, or stellata, a native of Italy. The 
anemone is easily raised from seed, and it may be 
remarked that a bed of single anemones is a most 
valuable addition to a flower garden, as it affords, in 
a warm situation, an abundance of bright spring 
flowers almost as early as the snowdrop and crocus. 

" Anemones, weeping flowers. 
Dyed in winter's snow and rime, 
Constant to their early time. 
White the leaf-strewn ground again. 
And make each wood a garden glen. " 

— Clare. 

ARBOR VIT./E Unchanging friendship 

" The true and only friend is he 
Who, like the arbor vitae tree. 
Will bear our image on his heart. " 

— Sir W. Jones. 

ASPHODEL My regrets follow you to the g^rave 

" By the streams that ever flow. 
By the fragrant winds that blow, 

O'er the Elysian flowers ; 
By those happy souls that dwell 
In yellow meads of Asphodel, 

Or Amaranthine bowers." — Pofe. 

The asphodels are a genus of plants with thick, fleshy 
roots, generally considered as belonging to Liliacsee, 
though sometimes made the type of a natural order. 
The species are not numerous, and are mostly natives 
of the countries around the Mediterranean. The 
Asphodelus ramosus covers immense tracts of lands in 
the south of Palestine. It is good fodder for sheep, 
and is thought to be the flower alluded to in the text, 
" He feedeth among the lilies." A luteus associated 
with the hyacinth and crocus, studded the elysian 
fields with blooming flowers. Some curious plants of 
the order are found in the island of Lessina, so 
strongly aromatic that they scent the whole air. The 
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bog asphodel found in the north of England and in 
Scotland is not an asphodel, but a rush. 

BEECH Prosperity 

" I know not why the beech delights the glade 
With boughs extended, and a rounder shade.'' 

— Prior. 

"There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That rears its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by." 

— Gray. 

"And where low-tufted broom, 
Or box, or berried juniper arise. 
Or the tall growth of glossy-rinded beech. " 

— Dyer. 

BIRCH Grace ; meekness 

" Most beautiful 
Of forest trees, the lady of the wood." 

— Coleridge, 

" The birch tree swang her fragrant hair." — Tennyson. 

" The birch trees wept in fragrant balm. 
The aspens slept beneath the calm. " 

—Sir W. Scott. 

Go in early summer to the side of some quiet highland, 
loch, or some green glen with its little wimpering burn 
stealing gently at the bottom, and you may be pretty 
sure to see one of the fairest trees that ever gladdened 
the eyes of man — it is the variety of the common birch 
called the weeping birch {Betula pendula) ; it is then 
that its bright green, tremulous leaves give out the 
most delicate perfume, and its long, pendulous bran- 
ches arch like a fountain over the mossy bed of 
primroses at its foot, swaying gently all the time to 
the faintest zephyr. 

"The foamy stream deep-roaring fa's, 
O'erhimg wi' fragrant spreading shaws. 
The birks of Aberfeldy.^' 

— Bums. 

" Down by the bum, where scented birks 
Wi' dew are hanging clear." 

It must be confessed that the " well-lettered," the 
common birch, has other and less pleasing associa- 
tions. Pope speaks of a birchen garland 

" Dropping with infants' blood and mothers' tears." 
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The fasces of the Roman magistracy were made of 
birch or hazel, whence the schoolmaster's rod. Shen- 
stone tells of a birchen tree which grew near the 
schoolmistress' dwelling, 

" Which learning near her little dome did stow ; 

Whilom a twig of small regard to see, 
Though now so wide its waving branches flow, 

And work the simple vassals mickle wo ; 
For not a wind might curl the leaves that blew. 

But their limbs shuddered, and their pulse beat low ; 
And as they looked, they found their horror grew. 
And shaped it into rods, and tingled at the view." 

BRAMBLE Lowliness ; remorse 

'* The running blackberry would adorn the parlours of heaven.'' 

— Walt. Whitman. 

In the oldest apologue extant (Judges ix. 8) we see 
the usurpation of kingly power by an inferior, figured 
as the bramble, a plant of mean growth, ruling over 
the giants of the vegetable kingdom. From its 
manner of growth it has been chosen as the type of 
lowliness ; and from the fierceness with which it grasps 
the passer-by with its straggling prickly stems, as an 
emblem of remorse. There are several varieties of 
the bramble in Britain : the dew-berry, with large 
blue-black berries ; the stone bramble ; the cloudberry 
of the mountains with reddish orange fruit ; the arctic 
bramble, found only in the Island of Mull ; and the 
common bramble, beloved of children, and sacred to 
the memory of the " Babes in the Wood," 

" Whose pretty lips with blackberries 
Were all besmeared and dyed." 

" Thy fruit full well the schoolboy knows. 
Wild bramble of the brake ! 
Go put thou forth thy small white rose — 
I love it for his sake. 

Scorned bramble of the brake ! once more 

Thou bidds't me be a boy. 
To gad with thee the woodlands o'er 

In freedom and in joy." — Eben. Elliott. 

The Greeks considered bramble-berries a preventive 
of gout, and the delicious jam and jelly prepared from 
them are useful in the home treatment of sore throats. 
Wine from them far excels in strength and flavour 
that produced from any other native fruit. 
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" Bramble roses, faint and pale." 

— Tennyson. 

BROOM Humility; neatness 

" On me such beauty summer pours 
That I am covered o'er with flowers ; 
And when the frost is in the sky 
My branches are so fresh and gay 
That you might loolc at me and say — 
This plant can never die. 
The butterfly, all green and gold, 
To me hath often flown. 
There in my blossoms to behold 
Wings lovely as his own." 

• — Wordsworth. 

" Oh, the broom, the bonnie bonnie broom. 
The broom of Cowden Knowes , 
For sure sae saft, sae sweet a bloom 
Elsewhere there never grows. " 

" Their groves o' sweet myrtle let foreign lands reckon 
Where bright beaming summers exalt the perfume ; 
Far dearer to me yon lone glen o' green breckan, 
Wi' the bum stealing under the Tang yellow broom." 

— Burns. 

CAMELLIA Excellence ; loveliness 

' ' The chaste camellia's pure and spotless bloom 
That boasts no fragrance and conceals no thom. " 

— IV. Roscoe. 

CARNATION Admiration 

' ' The fairst flowers o' the season 
Are our carnations." — Shakespeare, 

CELANDINE LESSER (Ranunculus ficaria) Joys to come 

" Pansies, lilies, kingcups daisies. 
Let them live upon their praises. 

Long as there's a sun that sets, 
Primroses will have their glory. 

Long as there are violets, 
They will have a place in story : 
There's a flower that shall be mine ; 

'Tis the little celandine. 

Poets, vain men in their mood. 
Travel with the multitude ; 
Never heed them ; I aver 

That they all are wanton wooers ; 
But the thrifty cottager, 

Who stirs little out of doors, 
Joys to spy thee near her home ; 
Spring is coming, thou art come ! 

— Wordsworth. 

CHERRY-BLOSSOM, Double False hopes 
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CHERRY-BLOSSOM, Single Education 

" Ye may simper, blush, and smile, and perfume the air awhile. 
But, sweet things, ye must be gone ; fruit, ye know, is coming on ; 
Then, oh then, where is your grace, when as cherries come in place, 

— Herrick. 

About 70 B.C. Lucullus introduced ^to Italy, from 
Cerasus, in Pontus, the cherry tree of our gardens. 
It was planted in Britain later, but the cultivated 
sorts disappeared during the SaxoQ period. "Cherries 
on the ryse," or on the twigs, was one of the cries of 
London in the fifteenth century. These cherries may 
have been the fruit of the gean (guignes), or wild ' 
cherries, whose snow-white blossoms adorn our woods 
and shrubberies in early spring, as the cultivated 
cherry v^s not re-introduced till the reign of 
Henry VIII., when his gardener brought it from 
Flanders. 

" Oh, there never was yet so fair a thing 
By racing river or bubbling spring ; I 
Nothing that ever so gaily grew 
Up from the ground when the skies were blue ; 
Nothing so brave, nothing so free 
As thou, my wild, wild cherry tree 1 " 

— Barry Cornwall. 

CHESTNUT, HORSE Luxury 

" In its honour prodigal nature weaves 

A princely vestment, and profusely showers 
O'er its green masses of broad palmy leaves , 

Ten thousand waxen pyramidal flowers ; 
And gay and gracefully its head it heaves 
Into the air, and monarch-like it towers." 

— Howitt, 

This magnificent tree is a native of Asia, but in- 
troduced into Europe some centuries ago. It was 
brought into England from the Levant about 1550. 
A visit to Bushy Park in May when the chestnuts are 
in full blossom will show how applicable the title of a 
"giant's nosegay" is to this tree. Its timber is of 
an inferior quality, but the beauty of its appearance 
will always secure it a place in our parks and 
lawns. 

" The drooping chestnut buds appear 
To spread into the perfect fan 
Above the teeming ground. " — Tennyson. 
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The variety with scarlet blossoms was brought 
from' the Brazils in 1820. A note in Kirby and 
Spence's Entomology mentions a circumstance well 
worth the attention of those planting trees near 
dwelling-houses — " I have been informed by a friend 
l^at at Triest5« it has been observed that horse 
chestnut trees planted near a house, so far from 
encouraging gnats, drive them away, none ever ap- 
pearing in houses surrounded with these trees, though 
abundant where other kinds prevail." Anglers and 
artists often try the effect of a few frljlpds of the sweet- 
scented fern worn in the hat out of doors for the 
purpose of driving away midges. 

CLOVER • Fertility 

COLUMBINE Folly 

" Why, when so many fairer shine, 
Why choose the homely columbine ? 
'Tis Folly's flower, that homely one, 

That universal guest, 
Makes every garden but a type 

Of every human breast ; 
For though ye tend both mind and bower. 
There's still a nook for Folly's flower." 

— Z. A. Twamley. 

COMPASS-FLOWER Faith 

" Look at this delicate flower that lifts its head from the meadow, 
See how its leaves are point to the north as true as the magnet; 
It is the compass-flower, that the finger of God has suspended 
Here on its fragile stalk, to direct the traveller's journey 
Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the desert. 
Such in the soul of man is faith. The blossoms of passion. 
Gay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and fuller of fragrance. 
But they beguile us, and lead us astray, and their odour is deadly ; 
Only this humble plant can guide us here, and hereafter 
Crown us with asphodel flowers that are wet with the dews of 
Nepenthe." — Longfellow. 

COWSLIP Pensiveness; winning grace; rusticity 

" The love-sick cowslip, that her head inclines 
To hide a bleeding heart. " — Hurdis. 

" Then came the cowslip, like a dancer at the fair, 
She spread her little mat of green and on it danced she. 
With a fillet round her happy brow, 
A golden fillet round her brow, 
And rubies in her hair," — Sidney Dobell. 

To make cowslip-balls : — the umbels or heads . are 

M 
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picked off as close as possible to the top of the main 
stalk. From fifty to sixty of them are hung across a 
string stretched between the backs of two chairs. 
The flowers are then pressed carefully together, and 
the string tied tightly, so as to collect them into a 
ball. Care should be taken to have the flowers all 
open, so that the ball may appear even. 

" Many tender souls 
Have strung their losses on a rhyming thread, 
As children cowslips — the more pains they take 
The work more withers. " — E. B. Browning. 

Cowslip wine is one of the best relished of our native 
wines. The following receipt has been successfully 
followed by many generations of clever housekeepers : 
" To four gallons of boiling water add the thin rind of 
two lemons, and twenty quarts of cowslip pips ; boil a 
few minutes, then strain, and add twelve pounds of 
sugar ; boil, and skim clear. When cool, work it 
with yeast ; let it stand a few days, then put into a 
cask with the two lemons. Let it ferment slowly for 
a few months, then bottle for use." 
Cowslip wine — 

" Whose simple sweets with curious skill, 
The frugal cottage-dames distil, 
Nor envy France the vine ; 
While many a festal cup they fill 
With Britain's homely wine. '' 

— Montgomery. 

In England the nightingale does not woo the rose, 
but it is said to sing most sweetly where cowslips 
abound. 

' ' Seek the bank where flowering elders crowd. 
Where, scattered wide, the lily of the vale 
Its balmy essence breathes, where cowslips hang 
The dewy head, where purple violets lurk, 
With all the lovely children of the shade." 

— Thomson. 

CROCUS Youthful gladness 

" Dainty young thing 
Of life ! thou venturous flower, 
Who growst through the hard cold bower 
Of wintry spring. 

Thou various hued, 
Soft, voiceless bell, whose spire 
Rocks in the grassy leaves, like wire. 

In solitude. 
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Like patience, thou 
Art quiet in thy earth, 
Instructing Hope that Virtue's birth 

Is Feeling's vow. 

Thy fancied bride. 
The delicate snowdrop, keeps 
Her home with thee ; she wakes and sleeps 

Near thy true side. 

Will man but hear, 
A simple flower can tell 
What beauties in his mind should dwell 

Through passion's sphere. " — Prior. 

CYPRESS Mourning 

" Oh ! lady twine no wreath for me, 
Or twine it of the cypress tree ! 
Too lightly grow the lilies light, 
The varnish'd holly's all too bright ; 
The mayflower and the eglantine 
May shade a brow less sad than mine. 
But lady, twine no wreath for me, 
Or weave it of the cypress tree. "Scott. 

DAFFODILS Regard 

" I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils. 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
Continuous as the stars that shine, 
And twinkle in the milky way. 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay. 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 
The waves beside them danced ; but they 

Outdid the sparkling waves in glee. 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company. 

I gazed, and gazed, but Uttle thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought. 

For oft when on my couch I lie, 

In vacant, or in pensive mood. 

They flash upon that inward eye, 

Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills. 
And dances with the daffodils." 

— Wordsworth. 

DAHLIA InstabiUty 

Named from the Swedish botanist Dahl. It was first 
introduced into England by Lady Bute (1789). These 
roots having failed, others were brought by Lady 
M 2, 
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Holland in 1804; but it was not until 1814 that a 
further importation from France successfully estab- 
lished it in Britain. Lord Holland addressed upon 
this occasion the following lines to his wife — 

" The Dahlia you brought to our isle 
Your praises for ever shall speak 
'Mid gardens as sweet as your smile, 
And in colour as bright as your cheek." 

DAISY Innocence ; I share your sentiments 

" Daisies, those pearl'd Arcturi of the earth. 
The constellated flower that never sets." — Shelley. 

The Welsh name for daisy, Llygady dydd, has the 
same meaning as the English "eye of the day." The 
Scotch gowan is from the Celtic gwen, fair. No flower 
has had its praises so universally sung, from the time 
of Chaucer downwards, as this simple little flower. 
All sorts of loving epithets have been showered upon 
it. It is the type of womanly truth and purity, the 
reward of chivalrous daring, and the pattern of patient 
endurance. It is impossible to quote here all that 
has been said and sung on this theme. We must 
content ourselves with the lines written to one by 
Burns, on turning it down with the ploughshare. 

" Wee modest, crimson-tippit flower, 
Thou's met me in an evil hour. 
For I maun crush amang the stour 

Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my power. 

Thou bonnie gem. 
Alas ! it's no thy neebor sweet. 
The bonnie lark, companion meet. 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet ! 

Wi' speckled breast, 
When upward springing, blithe to greet 

The purpling east. 
Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm. 
Scarce reared above the parent earth 

Thy tender form. 
The flaunting flowers our gardens yield 
High sheltering woods and wa's maun shield ; 
But thou, beneath the random bield 

O' clod or stane, 
Adorns the hirstie stibble-field 

Unseen, alane. 
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There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 

And low thou lies ! 

Such is the fate of artless maid. 
Sweet flow'ret of the rural shade ! 
By love's simplicity betray'd. 

And guileless trust, 
Till she, like thee, all soil'd is laid 

Low i' the dust. 

Such is the fate of simple bard, 

On life's rough ocean luckless starr'd ! 

Unskilful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage, and gales blow hard. 

And whelm him o'er ! 

Such fate to suffering worth is giv'n, 
Who long with wants and woes has striv'n. 
By human pride or cunning driv'n 

To misery's brink. 
Till wrenched of every stay but heav'n. 

He, ruin'd, sink ; 

Ev'n thou who mourn'st the daisy's fate, 
That fate is thine — no distant date ; 
Stern Ruin's ploughshare drives, elate. 

Full on thy bloom, 
Till crush'd beneath the furrow's weight 

Shall be thy doom." 



" Alone, across a foreign plain. 
The exile slowly wanders. 
And on his isle beyond the main, 
With sadden 'd spirit ponders. 

When, lo ! he starts with glad surprise, 

Home joys came rushing o'er him. 
For modest, wee, and crimson-tipp'd. 

He spies the flower before him. 

With eager haste he stoops him down, 

His eyes with moisture hazy, 
And as he plucks the simple bloom. 

He murmurs, " Lawk-a-daisy." 

—T. Hood. 

DANDELION Grade 

" This is a college youth 
That flashes for a day all gold ; 
Anon he doffs his gaudy suit. 
Touched by the magic hand of some grave bishop, 
And all at once becomes a reverend divine." 

— ffurdii. 
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EDELWEISSE, or ALPINE CUDWEED 
(Leontopodium Alpinura, or Gnaphalium) 



Daring ; 
Courage ; 
Noble purity 




This hardy, yet deli- 
cate little alpine plant 
grows in Switzerland, 
on the line of per- 
petual snow ; its blos- 
som is surrounded by 
white, velvety leaves ; 
even the stem has a 
down upon it. As in 
many cantons it only 
grows in nearly in- 
accessible places, it 
is considered an act 
of daring to gather 
it, and is much valued 
by the Swiss maidens 
as a proof of the 
devotion of their lovers. 
In the Upper Enga- 
dine it is found grow- 
ing in great profusion ; 
so much so that, at 
Pontresina it is used 
as food for cattle. 



The Edelwelsse. 



EGLANTINE Poetry 

The sweetbriar, honeysuckle, clematis, have all 
been called eglantine. Milton speaks of the 

" Sweetbriar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine," 

but the greater number of suffrages is in favour of the 
sweetbriar's claim. Spenser says: — 

" The fragi-ant eglantine did spread 
His pricking arms, entail'd with roses red, 
Which dainty odours round about them threw.'' 

The fragrance of the eglantine resides as much in the 
leaf as in the flower, and is stronger in an open than 
in a shady situation. 
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"And leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Outsweetened not thy breath." — Shakspeare. 

An American poet, Brainard, says of it : — 

" The breeze of spring, the summer's western wind, 
Robs of its odour none so sweet a flower. " 

It forms an excellent hedge, but flowers more freely 
when left unpruned. Sir W. Scott says : — 

' ' Prune the vine 
But freely let the woodbine twine, 
And leave untriramed the eglantine." 

"All in its rude and prickly bower 

That crimson rose, how sweet and fair ! 
But love is a far sweeter flower. 

Amid life's thorny path o' care." — Bums. 

ELDER FLOWER Zeal 

The flowers of the dwarf elder (Sambucus ehulus) are 
employed in making a distilled water, to which our 
grandmothers attributed wonderful properties as a 
cosmetic. It probably is that alluded to by Cowper — 

' ' The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow'd." 

From the flowers of the common elder {Sambucus 
niger) is made an excellent wine resembling Frontig- 
nac. It was while engaged in this manufacture that 
Miss Jean was disturbed by the Laird of Cockpen's 
visit to Clavers-ha' lea. A well-known domestic remedy 
for colds is hot-spiced elder-berry wine. This wine is 
made by putting forty pounds of crushed berries in a 
tub, adding to them ten gallons of hot water, having 
four pounds of sugar and four pounds of honey pre- 
viously dissolved in water. Leave this to ferment in 
a warm temperature ; withdraw from the lees into a 
cask, and, after a few months' slow fermentation, it is 
ready for use. 

FENNEL Strength ; worthiness 

" Shaking the rustic honours off his brow. 
The lily tall and fennel's branching bough, 
Sylvanus came." — Virgil. 
" A savoury odour blown, more pleased my sense 
Than smell of sweetest fennel. ' 
FERNS Fascination 

" Where the copse wood is the greenest. 
Where the fountain glistens sheenest, 
Where the morning dew lies longest, 
There the lady-fern grows strongest." 
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The root of the common male-fern (Felix mas) -was 
an important ingredient in the love-philters of former 
days. An old Gaelic song says — 

" 'Twas the maiden's matchless beauty 
That drew my heart anigh, 
Not the fern-root potion, 

But the glance of her blue eye.'' 

FERN (Royal) Reverie 

"We paused, perchance 
To pluck some flower or water-weed, too far 
Either to be divided from the place 
On which it grew, or to be left alone 
To its own beauty. Many such there are. 
Fair ferns and flowers, and chiefly that tall fern, 
So stately, of the Queen Osmunda named. 
Plant lovelier, in its own retired abode 
On Grasmere's beach, than Naiad by the side 
Of Grecian brook, or Lady of the Mere, 
Sole sitting by the shores of old Romance." 

FERN (Eagle or Bracken) Shelter 

" The heath this night must be my bed, 
The brackan curtain for my head. 
My lullaby the warder's tread, 
Far, far from love and thee, Maiy ! " 

—Sir W. Scott. 

FORGET-ME-NOT ' Forget me not 

There is a well-known legend of the origin of this 
name. A knight and his lady-love were walking by 
the side of a river; the bright blue flowers of the 
myosotis growing on its banks attracted the lady's 
attention. The knight flew to gather .some of them, 
but his foot slipped, and he fell into the stream, and 
was carried off by the rapidity of the current, having 
only time to throw the blossoms to his love, and ex- 
claim, "forget-me-not !" 

"Not on the mountain's shelving side. 
Nor in the cultivated ground. 
Nor in the. garden's painted pride 
The. flower I seek is found. 

Where time or sorrow's page of gloom 

Has fixed its envious lot, 
Or swept the record from the tomb. 

It says, ' Forget me not ! ' 

And this is still tlje lovliest flower. 

The fairest of the fair. 
Of aU that deck my lady's bower, 
Or bind her floating hair." 

— Goethe. Trans, by Lord F. E. Gower. 
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GENTIAN (fringed), Autumn 

" Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And coloured with the heaven's own blue. 
That open'st when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty nigHt. 

Thou comest not when violets lean 

O'er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 

Or columbine in purple dressed 

Nod o'er the ground bird's hidden nest. 

Thou waitest late and com'st alone. 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend. 
The aged year is near his end. " 

— fV. C. Bryant. 

GRASS Usefulness 

" We trample grass, and prize the flowers of May, 
Yet grass is grfeen when flowers do pass away." 

— Ji. Southwell. 

The only poisonous grass (the darnel) is supposed 
to be the tares of Scripture. Linnaeus says of this 
grass (Lolium temulentum) that if the seeds are baked 
in bread it is very hurtful, and if malted with barley 
it produces giddiness. 

" Darnel and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining com." — King Lear. 

If the man is worthy of honour who makes two 

blades of grass grow where one grew before, then 

worthy of all praise is Maria de Escobar, the Spanish 

lady who first introduced wheat into America. 

HAREBELL • HumiUty 

" She stooped, and looking round, 

Pluck'd a blue harebell from the ground. 

For me, whose memory scarce conveys 

An image of more splendid days. 

This little flower, that loves the lea. 

May well my simple emblem be. 

It drinks heaven's dew, blithe as the rose 

That in the King's own garden grows ; 

And when I place it in my hair, 

Allan, a bard, is bound to swear 

He ne'er saw coronet so.fair. " — Sir W. Scott. 

HAWTHORN Contentment 

" Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds looking on their silly sheep. 
Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 
To kings, that fear their subjects treachery ? 
Oh ! yes, it doth ; a thousandfold it doth." 

. — Shakespeare. 
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" The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade 
For talking age, and whispering lovers made !" 

— Goldsmith. 

" From the whitethorn the Mayflower shed 
Its dewy fragrance round our head." 

The rose-coloured variety of the hawthorn blossom 

was accidently discovered in a hedge near Perth 

many years ago. 

HEATH or HEATHER Solitude 

" Oh, beautiful those wastes of heath, 
Stretching for miles to lure the bee ; 
Where the wild bird on pinion strong 
Wheels round and pours his piping song, 
And timid creatures wander free. " 

— Mary Howitt. 

The heath grows luxuriantly in many parts both of 
England and Wales, and a greater variety of species 
in Ireland than any other part of the British Empire. 
Still heather seems so associated with Scotland that 
her purple hills and muirs rise at once to the mind's 
eye ; and how lovingly her poets sing its praises. 

" The muircock springs on whirring wings 
Amang the blooming heather. " 

" Coming through the craigs o' Kyle amang the bonny blooming 
heather — 

O'er the muir amang the heather," &c. 

On a Scot in America the heather used to produce 
the eifect the Ranz de vaches did on the exiled Swiss. 
But thanks to rapid steam communication, now-a- 
days heather fresh from the Highland hills is not a 
rare plant on festive occasions in America. A few 
years ago it was supposed that no native heaths grew 
in the New World, except on the island of Newfound- 
land, but the Calluna vulgaris (common ling) has 
been found in Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, on Cape 
Elizabeth, near Portland, and at Tewkesbury, Massa- 
chusetts. A popular Irish song suggests comparison 
between the delicate tinge on beauty's cheek and the 
heath bell : — 

" I see young virgins on the mountain, 
Graceful as the bounding fawn. 
With cheeks like heath-flower by the fountain, 
Breasts like snowy canavan. * 

*Bog cotton. 
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The primrose in Australia; the daisy, in India, rival 
the heather and ivy in America in their interest to the 
exile from Britain. The ivy has been cultivated of 
late in America ; the common daisy {Bellis perennis) is 
unknown there, but another species (Bellis integri- 
folia) has been found in Tennessee, Arkansas, and the 
neighbouring regions. 

In the Gothic translation of the Gospel, by Ulfilas, 
he renders Matt. vi. 28, not by "consider the lilies of 
the field," but by " consider the blooms of the heath." 

" To the Heather," by Mrs. Grant, of Laggan : — 

' ' Flower of the waste ! the heathfowl shuns, 
For thee, the brake and tangled wood. 
To thy protecting shade she runs : 

Thy tender buds supply her food ; 
Her young forsake her downy plumes, 
To rest upon thy opening blooms. 

Flower of the desert, though thou art, 
The deer that range the mountain free, 

The graceful doe, the stately hart 

Their food and shelter seek from thee ; 

The bee thy earliest blossom greets, 

And draws from thee her choicest sweets. 

Gem of the heath ! whose modest bloom 

Sheds beauty o'er the lonely moor; 
Though thou dispense no rich perfume, 

Nor yet with splendid tints allure, 
Both valours crest and beauty's bower 
Oft hast thou deck'd a favourite flower. 

Flower of the wild ! whose purple glow 

Adorns the dusky mountain's side, 
Not the gay hues of Iris' bow. 

Nor garden's artful varied pride, 
With all its wealth of sweets could cheer, 
Like thee, the hardy mountaineer, 

Flower of my heart ! thy fragrance mild. 
Of peace and freedom seem to breathe ; 

To pluck thy blossoms in the wild. 
And deck my bonnet with the wreath, 

Where dwelt of old my rustic sires. 

Is all my simple wish requires. 

Flower of my dear-loved native land ! 

Alas 1 when distant, far more dear. 
When I, from some cold foreign strand, 

Look homeward through the blinding tear. 
How must my aching heart deplore 
That home and thee, I see no more ! " 
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HOLLY Foresight ; good wishes 

" Oh, reader! hast thou ever stood to see 

The holly tree? 
The eye that contemplates it well perceives 

Its glossy leaves, 
Order'd by an Intelligence so wise 
As might confound the atheist's sophistries. 

Below a circling fence its leaves are seen 

Wrinkled and keen. 
No grazing cattle through their prickly round 

Can reach to wound ; 
But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 
Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear." 

— Southey. 

HYACINTH Games; sport; woe 

" Shade-loving hyacinth ! thou comest again, 
And thy rich odours seem to swell the flow 
Of the lark's song, the redbreast's lonely strain ; 
And the stream's tune — best sung where wild flowers blow, 
And ever sweetest where the sweetest grow. " 

— E. Elliott. 
" Shaded hyacinth ! alway 
Sapphire queen of the mid May. " —Keats. 

IRIS, or FLOWER-DE-LUCE j J^o^r'; doque^ncl "^''* ' 

" Thou art the iris, fair among the fairest. 
Who, armed with golden rod, 
And winged with the celestial azure, bearest 
The message of some god. 

O ! flower-de-luce, bloom on, and let the river 

Linger to kiss thy feet ! 
O ! flower of song, bloom on, and make for ever 

The world more fair and sweet." 

— Longfellow. 

As a symbol of power the Egyptians placed the 
iris on the brow of the Sphinx, and on the sceptres of 
their kings. The viola of the ancients, judging from 
the descriptions of it and from the flowers with which 
it is commonly associated, is supposed to have been 
the iris. 

" The azure fields of heaven were 'sembled right 
In a large round, set with the flowers of light ; 
The flowers-de-luce, and the round sparks of dew 
That hang upon their azure leaves, did show 
Like twinkling stars, that sparkle in the evening blue. '' 

— Fletcher. 

The three leaves of the iris-flower represent faith, 
wisdom, valour. 
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IVY (Hedera Helix) Fidelity 

" The wild ivy 
Spreads and thrives better in some piteous ruin 
Of tower or defaced temple than it does 
Planted by a new building." — Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Ivy grows rapidly, and soon clasps 

" The fissured stones with its entwining arms, 
And embowers with leaves for ever green 
And berries dark " 

the most unsightly corners, clothing bare walls and 
ugly gaps with fairest beauty. The stem of the com- 
mon ivy is either trailing and barren, or climbing and 
bearing flowers. The leaves of the flowering branches 
differ from the others in being ovate and entire instead 
of lobed. The small greenish flowers come in the 
beginning of winter, and the berries in March and 
April. The berries constitute the principal food of 
the missle thrush, wood pigeon, and other birds. 
There are several varieties of ivy, but the one 
that attains the greatest luxuriance is what is 
called English ivy on the Continent, and Irish 
ivy in England, a native of the Canaries {Hedera 
Canariensis). 

" The ivy next, shading its Ethiop berries." — Keats. 

In Jersey it grows on the rocks on the sea-shore, 
just above high-water mark. A variety with bright 
yellow berries is found in Italy and in the north of 
India. 

" The stateliest building man can raise 
Is the ivy's food at last. 

Creeping on where time has been, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. " 

— Dickens, 

JASMINE Amiability 

" The jasmine throwing wide her elegant sweets. 
The deep dark -green of whose unvarnish'd leaf 
Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more. 
The bright profusion of her scattered stars." — Cowper. 

To a jasmine growing in the court of Haworth 

Castle— 

" My slight and slender jasmine tree, 
That bloomest on my border tower, 
Thou art more dearly loved by me 
Than all the wealth of fairy bower. 
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I ask not, while I near thee dwell, 

Arabia's spice or Syria's rose ; 
Thy bright festoons more freshly smell. 

Thy virgin white more freshly glows. 

My mild and winsome jasmine tree 

That climbest up the dark-grey wall. 
Thy tiny flowerets seem in glee, 

Like silver spray-di-ops down to fall. 
Say, did they from their leaves thus peep 

When mail'd moss troopers rode the hill, 
When helmed wardens paced the keep. 

And bugles blew for ' Belted Will ? ' 

My free and feathery jasmine tree. 

Within the fragrance of thy breath, 
Yon dungeon grated to its key, 

And the chained captive pined for death. 
On border fray, on feudal crime, 

I dream not while I gaze on thee ; 
The chieftains of that stern old time 

Could ne'er have loved a jasmine tree." 

— Lord Morpeth. 

LABURNUM Forsaken 

' ' Like a fountain, o'er the meadow. 
Gold the green laburnum showers ; 
Spouting up a glossj' column. 

Dripping down in amber showers.'' 

LAUREL Glory; renown 

' ' The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors. 
And poets sage." — Spenser. 

To a leaf of laurel in his mistress' hair — 

" O glad triumphant bough 
That now adomest conquering chiefs, and now 
Clippest the brows of over-ruling kings ; 
From victory to victory. 

Thus climbing on through all the heights of story, 
From worth to worth, and glory unto glor)' ; 
To finish all, O gentle and royal tree. 
Thou reignest now upon that flourishing head, 
At whose triumphant eyes. Love and our souls are led. " 

— Tasso. 

LAURISTINUS Cheerful in adversity 

" Fair tree of winter, fresh and flowering, 

When all around is dead and dry ; 
Whose ruby buds, though storms are lowering, 

Spread their white blossoms to the sky : 
Green are thy leaves, more freely green, 
Through every changing period seen ; 
And when the gaudy months are past, 
Thy loveliest season is the last. " — James Montgomery. 
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LAVENDER Distrust 

" Lavender, whose spikes of azure bloom 
Shall be, erewhile, in arid bundles bound, 
To lurk amidst the labours of her loom, 
And crown her kerchiefs clean with mickle rare perfume.'' 

— Shenstone. 

Lavender faggots are made of the spikes before 
the flower is fully blown. From about twelve to 
twenty heads of lavender should be placed evenly 
together, and one end of a narrow ribbon tied tightly 
round the whole, close under the heads, to form a bow, 
leaving the remainder of the ribbon about a yard long. 
The stalks are then to be bent backwards over the 
heads of lavender, and the ribbon wound spirally 
round the faggot, passing it alternately over two stalks 
and under the next two until the heads are covered. 
The winding ribbon and stalks are fastened firmly by 
a bow, and about three inches of the stalks left below 
the last bow. A plainer faggot has no spiral ribbon. 
Our grandmothers used also to make fragrant baskets of 
lavender stalks. 

LILY (White) Majesty ; purity 

' ' II est le roi des fleurs, dont la rose est la reine. " — Boisjolin. 

" Take the whole plant together, leaves and all, the 
white lily is the most beautiful one upon earth, and 
her odour gives a full feast, the roses only a dejeuner." 
— W. S. Landor. 

" The lily's height bespoke command, 
A fair, imperial flower ; 
She seemed designed for Flora's hands, 
The sceptre of her power. " 

— Camper. 

" The maiden lihes at her lovely sight 
Waxt pale with envy, and from thence grew white." 

— Cowley. 

LILY (Water) Eloquence 

" The delicate water-lily 
Looks dreamily forth from the mere ; 
The pale moon greets her with glances 
Of passion and pain and fear. 
Bashful she shrinks, and her shy face 
Once more 'neath the wave 'gins cover. 
And there she sees at her fair feet 
The poor, pale, trembling lover." 

— Heine. Trans, by J. Fane. 
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" Water-lilies in myriads, rocked on the slight undulations 
Made by the passing oars; and, resplendent in beauty, the lotus 
Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the boatmen. " 

— Longfellow. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY j ^^^Z^LTv^^T' 

" White bud ! that in meek beauty so dost lean 

The cloister'd cheek, as pale as moonlight snow, 
Thou seem'st beneath thy huge high leaf of green 

An Eremite beneath his mountain's brow. 
White bud ! thou'rt emblem of a lovelier thing — 

The broken spirit that its anguish bears 
To silent shades, and there sits offering 
To heaven the holy fragrance of its tears." 

— Croly. 

In some of the German forests, where the primrose is 
unseen, there grows in great profusion the pretty 
"lily of the valley," lighting iip the dim woods with 
its lamp-like bells. It is also found in Norway in 
great perfection. It can scarcely be considered a 
common wild flower, although a native very commonly 
cultivated. Its full cousins, the pyrolas, or winter- 
greens, are often met with in early spring, and give an 
interest to our rambles in quiet woods when we meet 
with their pale, rosy-tinted blossoms. Another bright, 
fairy-like flower, in no way connected either with the 
lily of the valley or with the pyrola, except by its 
delicate beauty, is the Trientalis Europcea, with white, 
star-like blossoms, which 

"Make a sunshine in a shady place," 

and which, before the Linnasan system of arranging 
plants was superseded, was regarded with interest as 
the only British representative of the seventh class. 
Few plants are found so far north as this ; it is found 
at the North Cape and in Siberia, on the Lena, under 
70° N. lat. : it also grows as far north as Hudson's 
Bay, in America, but with smaller and more sharply- 
pointed leaves. Carinthia and Transylvania seem to 
be its farthest southern limit. Two plants bearing a 
resemblance to the trientalis, except in their larger 
size, grow in Canada, where they bear the ominous 
name of death flower {Trillium Fatidum, the red 
"death ; and Trillium pictum, the white death). They 
are handsome plants, having three large, heart-shaped 
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leaves, a corolla of three petals, three-parted calyx, 
three-cleft style, three-valved seed-vessels, and six 
stamens. The fruit is bright scarlet. 

LIME Conjugal love 

"A million emeralds break from the ruddy-budded lime.'" 

The lime is a favourite tree for planting in the 
neighbourhood of towns, as it stands smoke well. It 
has other qualities to recommend it for planting 
wherever ornamental trees are required. It is of 
rapid growth, leafs early, and has deliciously fragrant 
blossoms, of which the skilful continental housewife 
makes her most esteemed tisane. Its straight stem 
and luxuriant branches point it out as well adapted 
for avenues. It is very generally planted in Germany, 
Switzerland, and Holland. The Unter den. Linden 
Street, in Berlin, is one of the finest streets in 
Europe ; although the fine, noble avenues in the 
centre are not all planted with limes, but have inter- 
mixed with them chestnuts, aspens, sycamores, and 
acacias, still the limes predominate sufficiently to 
make the name appropriate. As a timber tree, the 
lime is of no great value, but its wood is light, 
delicately white, and of a uniform texture,, which 
makes it well adapted for turning. Grinling Gibbons, 
in his exquisite carvings of fruit, flowers, and game, 
generally used the wood of the lime. 

The lime became the symbol of wedded love, in 
honour of Baucis, wife of the good old shepherd, 
Philemon, who, when Zeus and Hermes, in the guise 
of ordinary mortals,, had been denied admittance to 
every other house in a Phrygian village, gave them 
shelter, and 

" Kindly did the gods invite 
To his poor hut to pass the night; 
And then the. hospitable sire 
Bid Goody Baucis mend the fire, 
While he from out the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, 
And freely from the fattest side 
Cut out large slices to be fried ; 
Then stepped aside to fetch them drink. 
Filled a large jug up to the brink, 
And saw it fairly twice go round." — Swift. 

N 
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Zens rewarded them by taking them to an eminence 

while all the neighbouring district was covered with 

water. On the height there stood a temple, of which 

he made them guardians. He allowed them both to 

die at the same moment, and then metamorphosed 

them into trees — Philemon into an oak, the symbol 

of hospitality ; and Baucis into a lime, the emblem 

of conjugal affection. 

LOVE-LIES-BLEEDING * Hopeless, not heartless ; 

( aesertion 

" You call it ' love-lies-bleeding ' — so you may, 
Though the red flower, not prostrate, only droops, 
As we have seen it here from day to day. 
From month to month, life passing not away ; 
A flower now rich in sadness ! even thus stoops 
(Sentient by Grecian sculptor's marvellous power), 
Thus leans, with hanging brow, and body bent, 
Earthward in uncomplaining languishment. 
The dying gladiator, so sad flower, 
(Tis fancy guides me, willing to be led. 
Though by a slender thread) 
So droop'd Adonis, bathed in sanguine dew 
Of his death- wound, when he from innocent air 
The gentlest breath of resignation drew ; 
While Venus, in a passion of despair, 
Rent, weeping over him, her golden hair. 
Spangled with drops of that celestial shower, 
She suffer'd, as immortals sometimes do; 
But pangs more lasting far thai lover knew 
Who first, weighed down by scorn, in some lone bower. 
Did press this semblance of unpitied smart 
Into the service of his constant heart ; 
His own dejection, downcast flower, could share 
With thine, and gave thee mournful name. 
Which thou vriltever bear." — Wordsworth. 

"A hero's bride! this desert bower 
It ill befits thy gentle breeding; 
And wherefore dost thou love this flower 
To call my love-lies-bleeding ? 
This purple flower my tears have nursed ; 
A hero's blood supplied its bloom ; 
I love it, for it was the first 
That grew on Connocht Moran's tomb. 
Oh, hearken, stranger, to my voice ! 
This desert mansion is my choice. 
And blest, though fatal, be the star 
That led me to its wilds afar ; 
For these pathless mountains free 
Gave shelter to my love and me. 
And every rock and every stone 
Bears witness that he was my own." 

— Campbell. 
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MALLOW Delicate beauty 

The mallow yields a fibre capable of being woven 
into a fabric. Mahomet was so pleased with a robe 
made of this material that he miraculously turned 
the mallow into a geranium ! 

MARIGOLD (African or French) Jealously ; Avarice 

MARIGOLD (Common) Cares ; sorrow 

A bouquet of marigolds and poppies signifies that 
sympathy lightens care. Mingled with other flowers, 
it marks the mingled thread of life made up of joys 
and sorrows. 

MEZEREON Desire to please 

" Mezereon, too, though leafless, well attired, and thick beset 
With blushing wreaths, investing every spray." — Cowfer. 

To the Mezereon in December : — 

" Odours of spring, my sense ye charm 

With fragrance premature. 
And 'mid these days of dark alarm. 

Almost to hope allure. 
Methinks with purpose soft ye come 

To tell of brighter hours — 
Of May's blue skies, abundant bloom, 

Her sunny gales and showers. — Mrs. Tighe." 

,,,_„-,„T-__c- (Health: " Your qualities 

MIGNONETTE | surpass your clTarms." 

" Wherefore hast thou sent to me 
Sweet basil and mignonette ? 
Embleming love and health, which never yet 

In the same wreath might be." — Shelley. 

MOONWORT, HONESTY (Lunaria) Forgetfulness 

This plant of many names must not be confounded 
with the fern moonwort {Botrychiun lunaria), of which 
so many fables are told. Honesty is a lilac-coloured 
flower, belonging to the crucifers; of no great beauty 
except in the transparency of the partitions of its 
orbicular seed vessels, from which organ it derives its 
various names. The French call it herbe aux lunettes ; 
from the round appearance of the seed vessels. 

MYRTLE Love 

" Sacred to Venus is the myrtle shade." —Dryden. 

N2 
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' ' But can the noble mind for ever brood — 
The willing victim of a weary mood — 
On heartless cares that squander life away, 
And cloud young Genius brightening into day? 
Shame to the coward thought that e'er betray'd 
The noon of manhood to a myrtle shade 1 " 

— Campbell. 




The Msrrtle. 

" Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 
A myrtle rises, far from human eyes, 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild." 

— Thomson. 

NARCISSUS Egotism 

" Narcissi, the fairest among them all. 
Who gaze on their eyes in the streams recess 
Till they die of their own dear loveliness. — Shelley. 

' ' The pale narcissus 
Still feeds upon itself; but, newly blown. 
The nymphs will pluck it from its tender stalk, 
And say, Go, fool, and to thine image talk!" 

— Lord Thurlow. 
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NETTLE Slander 

The nettle is daoun setan, or the devil's apron. 

' ' Tender-handed touch a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains. 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 
So it is with common natures : 
Treat them gently, they rebel ; 
But be rough as nutmeg-graters, 
And the rogues obey you vielh"— Aaron Hill. 

OAK Hospitality 

" Imperial oak! a cottage in thy shade 
Finds safety, as a monarch in thy arms. 
Respectful generations see thee spread, 
Careless of centuriesj; even in decay 
Majestic ; thy far shadowing boughs contend 
With time ; the obsequious winds shall visit thee 
To scatter round the children of thy age, 
And eternize thy latest benefits. " 
OLIVE Peace ; security 

The return of the dove to the ark with an olive leaf 

plucked off, was a symbol of safety. As an emblem 

of peace, a garland of olive was given to Judith when 

she restored peace to the Israelites by the death of 

Holofernes. " And they put a garland of olive upon 

her, and she went before all the people in the dance, 

leading all the women ; and all the men of Israel 

followed in their armour, with garlands, and songs in 

their mouths." — Judith xv. 13. The Chinese fragrant 

olive is emblematical of peaceful and studious pursuits. 

ORANGE BLOSSOM Chastity ; bridal 

" Youths and enamoured maidens vie to wear 
This flower, their bosoms grace, or curled amid their hair." 

— Catulliis 

" The golden lime and orange there were seen, 
On fragrant branches of perpetual green." 

— Falconer, 
" Just then beneath some orange trees. 
Whose fruit and blossoms in the breeze 
Were wantoning together free, 
Like age at play with infancy." — Moore. 
PALM Victory; immortality 

The palm was the symbol of victory, and carried 
before the conqueror in triumphal processions. Thus, 
palm branches were scattered in the path of our Lord 
upon his pubUc entry into Jerusalem. As the palm 
tree rises against a weight placed on it, it is put for 
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any token or prize of victory. A palm branch is 
embroidered on the lappet of the gown of a French 
professor to indicate that a university degree has 
been attained. The palm symbolises the tree of life. 

PANSY Thought 

" There's pansies, that's for thoughts, pray you, love, remember." 

— Shakespeare. 

' 'Are not pansies emblems meet for thought — 
The pure, the chequer'd, gay, and deep by turns j 
A line for every mood, the bright things bear, 
In their soft velvet coat." 

In addition to pansy, heartsease, and forget-me-not, 
this little flower rejoices in more names than a Hidalgo 
of the bluest blood. It is herb trinity, three-faces- 
under-one-hood, pink-eyed John, kiss-me-behind-the- 
garden-gate, and step-mother, a name it bears in 
Scandinavia and in the north-east of Scotland. 

' ' And thou so rich in gentle names, appealing 
To hearts that own our natures common lot ; 

Thou styled by sportive Fancy's better feeling 
A 'thought,' the 'heartsease,' or 'forget-me-not.' 

Who deck'st alike the peasant's garden plot 
And castles' proud parterre ; with humble joy 

Proclaim afresh, by castle and by cot, 
Hopes which ought not like things of time to cloy, 
And feelings — tim.e itself shall deepen — not destroy." 

— Bernard Barton. 
" Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell- 
It feU upon a little western-flower, 

Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound. 

And maidens call it love-in-idlenesse." 

— Midsummer Night's Dream. 
" The trembling pansy, virgin fears alarm ; 

Downward her modest eye she blushing bends ; 

The laughing rose, more specious, bold, and warm. 

Her verdant bosom ne'er from Sol defends ; 

Here from the capsule bursts each opening charm. 

Full-blown the invited hand she here attends ; 

Here she, who late with fires delightful glow'd. 

Droops languid with her hues the mead bestrew'd. 

In showers descending, courts th' enamoured air, 

The violets yellow, purple, snowy hues. 

Hyacinth 1 thy woes thy bosom's marks declare, 

His form Narcissus in the stream yet views, 

In snowy vest, but fringed with purple glare, 

Pale Clytie still the parting sun pursues ; 

Fresh o'er Adonis, Venus pours her woes ; 

Acanthus smiled; her lovers Crocus shows." 

^From the Italian of Politiano. Trans, by Greswell. 
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PARSLEY Feasting ; death 

Greek gardens were generally bordered by parsley 
and rue — hence arose the saying when an undertaking 
was in contemplation, but not really begun, " Oh, we 
are only at the parsley and rue ! " 

" The pale-hued maiden-hair and parsley green." 

Parsley was strewn over the dead and decked their 
graves. 

•' Garlands that o'er thy doors I hung 

Hang withered now, and crumble fast. 
Whilst parsley, on thy fair form flung, 
Now tells my heart that all is past." 

PEACH-BLOSSOM A bride 

" Graceful and young, the peach tree stands; 
Howrich its flowers, all gleaming bright ! 
This bride to her new home repairs ; 
Chamber and house she'll order right. 

Graceful and young, the peach-tree stands. 

Large crops of fruit it soon will show; 
This bride to her new home repairs ; 

Chamber and house her sway shall know. 

Graceful and young, the peach tree stands. 

Its foliage clustering green and full ; 
This bride to her new home repairs ; 

Her household will attest her rule." 
— Translated from the Chinese by Dr. Legge. Oxford. 

PEONY (Wild) Lowliness; bashfulness 

" One native flower is seen — the peony — 
One flower, which smiles in sunshine and in storm. 
There still companionless, but yet not sad. 
She has no sister of the summer field. 
None to rejoice with her when spring returns. 
None that in sympathy may bend its head 

When evening winds blow hollow o'er the rock in Autumn's gloom." 

—Rev. W. L. Bowles. 

_^_,,„,.„,, T? /r- ii\ \ Early recollections ; or 

PERIWINKLE (SmaU) | " pleasures of memory " 

Rousseau mentions an example of the tenacity with 
which early impressions are retained — " Walking one 
day with Madame Warens, she exclaimed, ' O ! there 
is the periwinkle still in bloom ! ' Till then I had 
never seen the periwinkle, and being too short-sighted 
to distinguish plants without stooping, merely glanced 
at the blue ilowers growing under the hedge ; but so 
deeply was every circumstance connected with that 
period impressed upon my memory that, thirty years 
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later, when botanising with a friend, I came suddenly 
upon the periwinkle, and although I had never met 
with it during the interval, I at once joyfully recog- 
nised it." 

PINE, or FIR, SPRUCE Pity; fidelity; boldness 

"A crown of pine upon his head he wore, 
And thus began her pity to implore." — Ovid. 
" Thou hast chafed sorely, sorely that old pine; 
And pine-tree bark will never close a.gz.in,''^ Landor. 

" We paused amid the pines that stood, 

The giants of the waste. 
Tortured by storms to shapes as rude 

As serpents interlaced." 
"Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 
Cast anchor in the rifted rock ; 
And higher yet, the pine tree hung 
His shatter'd trunk, and frequent flung, 
Where seem'd the cliffs to meet on high. 
His boughs athwart the narrow'd sky." — Scott. 

THE CANADIAN SPRUCE, or HEMLOCK TREE. 

In point of size and appearance, this is a noble 
tree. Its timber is of little value, but the bark is 
used for tanning purposes. The young trees are of a 
very graceful form, and rapid growth. 

" Oh, hemlock tree! oh, hemlock tree! how faithful are thy branches; 

Green not alone in summer-time. 

But in the winter's frost and rime ! 

Oh, hemlock tree ! oh, hemlock tree I how faithful are thy branches. 

— Longfellow. 
PLANE TREE (Oriental) Genius; magnificence; shelter 

One of the noblest trees that grows. It is highly 
venerated by the Orientals for its broad, luxuriant 
shade. In ancient days the philosopher instructed 
his pupils beneath its branches, and the Bachanalian 
here held his revels. A magnificent specimen of this 
tree was found by Zeres on his Lydian expedition, to 
which he paid unwonted honours. He adorned it 
with gold chains, and assigned as its guard one of the 
" Immortal Band." 

POPPY Sleep; consolation 

" He approached 
And found the spot, so sweet with clover-flower, 
When they cast them down, was now arrayed 
With many headed poppies, like a crowd 
Of dusky Ethiops in a magic cirque. 
Which had sprung up beneath them in the night, 
And all entranced the air. Richard Home 
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"O, poppy flower ! 
Thou art the Croesus of the field — its king — 
A mystic power, 
AVith emblems deep, and secret blessings fraught, 
And potent properties that baflle thought, " 

Horace Smith, 
" Indulgent Ceres knew its worth, 
When to adorn the teeming earth, 
She bade the poppy rise ; 
Not merely gay, the sight to please, 
But blest with power, mankind to ease, 
And close the aching eyes." 

PRIMROSE Early youth ; " Lovers' doubts and fears" 

" Primrose, the only rose without a thorn." 

" My prymrose is the lady of the sprynge, 
The lovely flower that first doth show her face ; 
Whose worthy prayse the piytty byrds do syng ; 
Whose presence swete the wynter's cold doth chase. 
She draws from house the wery-wyntered wyghtes, 
And gladdeth them with worldes of new delyghtes. " 

— From the " Garden Plot." 

"Ask me why I send you here 
This firstling of the infant year ; 
Ask me why I send to you 
This primrose all bepearl'd with dew. 
I straight will whisper in your ears — 
The sweets of love are washed with tears. 
Ask me why this flower doth show 
So yellow, green, and sickly too. 
Ask me why the stalk is weak. 
And bendeth, yet it doth not break. 
I must tell you — these discover 
What doubts and fears are in a lover." — Carew. 

' ' Welcome, pale primrose ! starting up between 
Dead matted leaves of ash and oak that strew 
The every lawn, the wood, the spinney, through 

'Mid creeping moss, and ivy's darker green. 

How much thy presence beautifies the ground — 
How sweet thy modest unaffected pride 
Glows on the sunny banks and woods' warm side. 

And where thy fairy flowers in groups are found. " — Clare. 

ROSE Beauty ; love ; woman 

" The summer's queen 
The gentle budding rose, quoth she, behold ! 

That first scant peeping forth with morning beams. 
Half ope, half shut, her beauties doth enfold 

In its fair leaves, and less seen fairer seems. 
And after spreads them forth, more fair and bold." — Fairfax, 

" Let the dainty rose awhile 

Her bashful fragrance hide ; 
Rend not her silken veil too soon. 
But leave her in her own sweet noon 

To flourish and abide. " — JCeble, 
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" Of all flowers 
Methinks a rose is best, 
It is the very emblem of a maid ; 
For when the west wind courts her gently, 
How modestly she blows, and paints the sun 
With her chaste blushes ! when the north comes near her 
Rude and impatient, then, like chastity. 
She locks her beauties in her bud again. 
And leaves him to base briars. " — Beaumont and Fletcher, 

" The morning rose, that untouched stands. 

Armed with her briars, how sweetly smells ! 

But pluck'd and strained through ruder hands, 
Her scent no longer with her dwells ; 

But scent and beauty both are gone. 
And leaves fall from her one by one." — Sir Robt. Ayton. 

" Look, as a sweet rose fairly budding forth 

Betrays her beauties to th' enamoured morn, 
Until some keen blast from the envious north 

Kills the sweet bud that was but newly born ; 
Or else her rarest smells delighting. 

Make herself betray 
Some white and curious hand inviting 
To pluck her thence away. 

— William Browne, 1590-1645. 

" But so I have seen a rose newly springing from 
the clefts of its hood. At first it was fair as the 
morning, and full with the dew of heaven as a lamb's 
fleece ; but when a rude breath had forced open its 
modesty and dismantled its youthful retirement, it 
began to put on darkness and decline to softness, and 
the symptoms of a sickly age came ; it bowed its head 
and broke its stalk ; and at night, having lost some 
of its leaves and all its beauty, it fell with the portion 
of weeds and outworn faces." — Jeremy Taylor. 

" I've seen, indeed, the hopeful bud 
Of a ruddy rose that stood 
Blushing to behold the ray 
Of the new-saluted day ; 
His tender top not fully spread. 
The sweet dash of a shower now shed 
Invited him no more to hide 
Within himself the purple pride 
Of his forward flower, when lo ! 
While he sweetly 'gan to shew 
His swelling glories, Auster spied him ; 
Cruel Auster thither hied him. 
And with the rush of one rude blast 
Sham'd not spitefully to waste 
All his leaves so fresh and sweet, 
And lay them trembling at his feet." — Crashaw. 
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" Sweet, serene, sky-like flower. 
Haste to adorn her bower ; 

From thy long cloudy bed 
Shoot forth thy damask head, 

Vermillion ball that's given 
From lip to lip in heaven ; 

Love's couch's coverlid : 

Haste, haste to make her bed ! 
See, rosy is her bower, 
Her floor is all thy flower ; 

Her bed a rosy nest 

By a bed of roses prest." 

— Lcrvelace. 

" How fair and sweet the planted rose. 
Beyond the wild in hedges, grows ! 
For without art the noblest seeds 
Of flowers degenerate to weeds." 

— Butler's Hudibras. 
" All in its rude and prickly bower. 

That crimson rose how sweet and fair ! 
But love is a far sweeter flower, 

Amid life's thorny path o' care," — Burns. 

" Go ! lovely rose ! 
Tell her that wastes her time, and me 

That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Then die ! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee ; 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair," — Waller. 

ROSEBUD Youthful beauty 

" Rosebud set with little wilful thorns. 
And sweet as English air could make her," 

— Tennyson. 

It was a favourite simile with Burns, who has em- 
ployed it in several of his poems : — 

"A rosebud by my early walk, 
Adown a corn-enclosed bawk, 
Sae gently bent its thorny stalk 
All on a dewy morning. " 

" The bonniest flower on the banks of the Doon 
Was once a sweet bud on the braes of the Ayr, 
Mild be the sun on this sweet blushing flower. 
In the gay rosy morn as it bathes in the dew ; 
And gentle the fall of the soft vernal shower. 
That steals on the evening each leaf to renew,'' 

Volumes about roses might be filled with quotations 
from the poets, and many volumes of prose have been 
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written on this seemingly inexhaustible theme. Some 
species of the rose are to be met with in almost every 
country of the northern hemisphere, both in the new 
and old world. From Kamschatka to Bengal ; from 
Hudson's Bay to the mountains of Mexico; from 
Scandinavia to the north of Africa. It has not been 
met with as a native plant, either in Australia or 
South America. Herodotus is the first author who 
makes mention of the double rose, and he speaks of it 
as if it were of great rarity. The Rhodian, and other 
ancient coins, which have roses on them, are dis- 
tinguished by having five petals only. According to 
Zoroaster, the rose was free from thorns, until the 
entrance into the world of Ahrimannes (the spirit of 
evil). The Persians imagine every flower appropriate 
to some particular angel, and the hundred-leaved rose 
to an archangel. 

"Take this flower from me 
(A white rose fitting for a wedding gift), 
And lay it on thy pillow. Pray to live 
So fair and innocently ; pray to die, 
Leaf after leaf, so softly. — Death's Jest Book, 

The first white moss rose (the Unique) was a sport 
from a red moss rose, discovered in the nursery of 
Mr. Shailer, King's Road, Chelsea. It was carefully 
propagated, and realised about ;^i,ooo to the original 
proprietor. 

" The angel of the flowers one day 

Beneath a rose tree sleeping lay — 

That spirit to whose charge is given 

To bathe young buds in dews from heaven. 

Awaking from his light repose, 

The angel whispered to the rose, 
' O fondest object of my care. 

Still fairest found where all are fair, 

For the sweet shade thou'st given me. 

Ask what thou will — 'tis granted thee. ' 
' Then, ' said the rose with deepening glow, 

On me another grace bestow.' 

The spirit paused in silent thought — 

What grace was there that flower had not ? 

'Twas but a moment — o'er the rose 

A veil of moss the angel throws ; 

And robed in nature's simple weed. 

Could there a flower that rose exceed ?" 
Rose. " Young Love, rambling through the wood, 
Foiind me in my solitude. 
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Bright with dew and freshly blown, 
And trembling to the zephyr's sighs ; 

But as he stooped to gaze upon 

The living gem, with raptured eyes, 

It chanced a bee was busy there, 

Searching for its fragrant fare ; 

And Cupid stooping too, to sip, 

The angry insect stung his lip ; 

And gushing from the ambrosial cell, 

One bright drop on my bosom fell. 

Weeping to his mother, he 

Told the tale of treachery ; 

And she, her vengeful boy to please, 

Strung his bow with captive bees, 

But placed upon my slender stem 

The poisoned stings she pluck'd from them ; 

And none, since that eventful morn, 

Have found the rose without a thorn ! " 

— Legend of the Rose. 

The bow of the Indian Cupid (Kama or Camdeo) 

was of flowers or sugarcane with a string formed of 

bees. His five arrows were each tipped with a 

blossom, presented to Kama by Vasanta, or spring. 

' ' He bends the luscious cane, and twists the string 
With bees ; how sweet ! but ah ! how keen their sting. 
He, with five flow'rets, tips thy ruthless darts. 
Which, through yfo^ senses pierce enraptured hearts ; 
Strong Champa, rich in odorous gold ; 
Warm Anier nursed in heavenly mould; 
Dry Makeser, in silver smiling ; 
Hot Kitticum our sense beguiling ; 
And last to kindle fierce the scorching flame, 
Love shaft, which gods bright Bela name." 

— Sir William Jones. 

ROSEMARY Remembrance 

" Rosemary is for remembrance 
Between us day and night. 
Wishing that I may always have ■ '. 

You present in my sight. " 

—Old Ballad. 

" And here trim rosmarine, that whilom crowned 
The daintiest garden of the proudest peer, 
Ere driven from its envied site, it found 
A sacred shelter for its branches here , 
Where edg'd with gold its glittering skirts appear. 
O wassail days ! O customs meet and well ! 
Ere this was banished from its lofty sphere." 

— Shenstone, 

During the middle ages the rosemary was prized 
for many imaginary and some real good qualities. 
Dr. Roger Hackett enumerates some of them in a 
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quaint sermon preached by him, called "A Marriage 
Present," " The rosemary is for married men, the 
which by name, nature, and continual use, man 
challengeth as properly belonging to himself. It 
overtoppeth all the flowers in the garden, boasting 
man's rule ; it helpeth the brain, strengtheneth the 
memory, and is very medicinal for the head. Another 
property is, it affects the heart, Let this ros-marinus, 
this flower of man, ensign of your wisdom, love, and 
loyalty, be carried not only in your hands, but in your 
heads and hearts." 

Sprigs of rosemary were worn both at weddings and 
at funerals. Herrick says — 

" Grow for two ends, it matters not at all, 
Be 't for my bridal or my burial." 

At a funeral the sprigs were thrown on the coffin in 
the grave. 

" Prithee see, they have 
A sprig of rosemary, dipt in common water, 
To smell at as they walk along the streets." 

— Cartwright. 

Rosemary crowned the wassail bowl, and at Christ- 
mas the chief dish was ushered in with the carol 
beginning — 

" The boar's head in hand bring I, 
With garlands gay, and rosemary." 

In the rustic language of Portugal it is called 
Alecrim, a word of Scandinavian origin (ellegrim), 
signifying elfin-plant. 

Charade — 

' ' Gemmed with the dews of night, 

When all the stars of heaven had shed 
Their sweetest influence on its head, 
Wafting its incense to the early light, 
I pluck'd my first from its ambrosial bed. 

It graced her bridal brow, 

Whom eighteen happy years before, 
A sweet and smiling child, I bore 
To plight at holy font a Christian's vow. 
And gain my second the meek name she bore. 

Alas ! for life's vicissitude 1 

Ere she had passed her bridal year 
She died, and on her youthful bier, 
Amidst funereal herbs, my whole was strewed, 
Mingled with flowers, and wet with many a tear. " 

From Flies in Amber. 
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ROWAN, or MOUNTAIN ASH A charm 

RU E Mercy : pity ; an antidote 

" What savour is better, if Physicke be true, 
For places infected, than wormwood and rue." 

— T. Tusser. 

Mithridates, of Pontus, possessed a celebrated anti- 
dote against poison : it was composed of two dry 
walnut kernels, two figs, twenty leaves of rue, and a 
grain of salt are pressed firmly together, and eaten in 
the morning, fasting. 
SAGE Domestic virtues 

" Cur moriatur homo, cui salvia crescit in horto ? " 
(" How can a man die in whose garden there grows sage? ") 

— Old Proverb. 

SNOWDROP Hope; consolation 

" The herald of the flowers, 
Sent with its small white flag of truce to plead 
For its beleagured brethren ; supplicantly 
It prays stern winter to withdraw his troop 
Of winds and blustering storms, and having won 
A smile of promise from its pitying foe. 
Returns to tell the issue of its errand 
To the expectant host." — Westwood. 

" For she was timid as the wintry flower 

That, whiter than the snows it blooms among. 

Droops its fair head submissive to the power 

Of every angry blast which sweeps along, 

Sparing the lovely trembler, while the strong 

Majestic tenants of the leafless wood 

It levels low." —Mrs. Tight. 

" Like pendant flakes of vegetating snow, 
The early herald of the infant year, 
Ere yet th' adventurous crocus dares to blow. 
Beneath the orchard boughs thy buds appear. 
While still the cold north-east ungenial lowers, 
And scarce the hazel in the leafless copse, 
Or sallows show their downy powdered flowers. 
The grass is spangled with thy silver drops." 

— Charlotte Smith. 

SLOE Difficulty; austerity 

" Before thy leaves thou comest once more. 
White blossoms of the sloe." — Eben. Elliott. 
S. JOHN'S WORT, or HYPERICUM Superstition 

" Hypericum, all bloom, so thick a swarm 
Of flowers, like flies, clothing her slender rods. 
That scarce a leaf appears." — Cowper. 

The perforated S. John's Wort is a common plant 
in woods and dry heaths. Its aromatic and stimula- 
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ting qualities give a value to its golden-streaked yellow 
blossoms, independent of its fanciful power to ward off 
the evil intentions of elves and goblins. Its leaves 
appear as if pierced by innumerable little holes — hence 
its French name of Mille-pertuis. 

SUNFLOWER (Heliotrope) j SfiuS' '''°'""' 

SUNFLOWER (Helianthus) Pride ; riches 

The classic sunflower is an annual of an insignificant 
appearance, having many fabulous properties assigned 
to it. The heliotrope belongs to the natural order, 
Boragineae, and is a native of the south and west of 
Europe. 

"The flower, enamoured of the sun, 
At his departure hangs her head and weeps. 
And shrouds her sweetness up and keeps 
Sad vigils, lilce a cloistered nun. 
Till his reviving ray appears, 
Waking her beauty as he dries her tears. " 

The nymph Clytie, whose devotion to Apollo 
(Helios, or the sun) has been already mentioned, was 
transformed into the classic heliotrope, that 

" symbol of unhappy love 
Sacred to the slighted Clytie : 
See how it turns its bosom to the sun ; 
And when the dark clouds have shadowed it, 
Or night is on the sky, mark how it folds its leaves 
And droops its head, and weeps sweet tears of dew : 
The constant sunflower !" — Z. E. L. 

The classic heliotrope is not the well-known and 
favourite Peruvian heliotrope, or " cherry-pie," which 
is a plant having small lilac-blue blossoms of a most 
delicious fragrance ; it was discovered by the cele- 
brated Jussieu when he was botanising among the 
Cordilleras. It was introduced into Paris about the 
year 1740. It was at once received as a favourite 
flower, and passed quickly to other countries in 
Europe. Several other varieties have odorous blos- 
soms, which, like those of the Peruvian heliotrope, 
are employed in the manufacture of perfumes. The 
peculiar scent of this flower has gained for it great 
admiration ; it has, indeed, been said that the helio- 
trope bears to the flower-garden the same relation that 
the soul does to beauty, or love to youth. 
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" The heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 
As the sunflovifer turns on her god when he sets. 

The same look that she turned when he rose." — Moore. 

"A flower I knew. 
That changes ever at the sun's approach, 
And in the vain endeavour 
To live his life, has parted, one by one, 
With all a flower's true graces, for the grace 
Of being but a foolish mimic sun ; 
With rag-like florets round a disc-like face. 
Men call the flower 'the sunflower' sportively." 

— Robert Browning. 
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The giant sunflower is 
very different in appearance 
to the tender heUotrope; 
it is a large, herbaceous 
plant, sometimes attaining 
a height of twenty feet. 
The stem is thick and 
rough, and the golden-rayed 
flowers are often a foot and 
a half in diameter. There 
are several species of the 
helianthus, the Jerusalem 
artichoke being one culti- 
vated for the sake of its 
tubers. The seeds of the 
other species are valuable 
as food for poultry, and on 
account of the oil they 
yield. 

They are favourite plants 
in cottage gardens, as Clare 
says they are 



The Sunflower (Helianthus giganteus) 
" Planted for their gilded show. 
That scale the window's lattice ere they blow ; 
Then sweet to habitants within the sheds. 
Peep through the diamond panes their golden heads." 
" Eagle of flowers ! I see thee stand 
And on the sun's noon glory gaze ; 
With eye like his thy lids expand. 
And fringe thy disk with golden rays." 
Q — James Montgomery. 
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The early Spanish invaders of Peru found, in the 
temples of the sun, numerous representations of the 
sunflower in pure gold, the workmanship of which 
was so exquisite as to far outvalue the precious metal 
of which they were made. 

" The gaudy orient sunflower from the crowd 
Uplifts its golden circle. " — Maturin 

SWEET PEA Departure 

' ' Here are sweet peas, on tiptoe for a flight, 
With wings of gentle flush o'er delicate white. 
And taper fingers catching at all things, 
To bind them all about with tiny rings." 

— Keats. 

SWEET WILLIAM GaUantry 

" Sweet William small has form and aspect bright, 
Like that sweet flower [pink] that yields great Jove delight." 

— Cowley. 

THISTLE Defiance 

" Nay tell me first in what more happy fields 
The thistle springs, to which the lily yields." — Pope. 

THE TRAVELLER'S JOY (Clematis vitalba) Rest; safety 

"The traveller's joy ! 
" Most beauteous when its flowers assume 
Their autumn form of feathery plume. 
The traveller's joy ! name well bestowed 
On that wild plant, which by the road 
Of southern England, to adorn 
Fails not the hedge of prickly thorn. 
Or wilding rosebush apt to creep 
O'er the dry limestone's craggy steep ; 
There still a gay companion near 
To the wayfaring traveller. " — Bishop Mant. 

TULIP Ardent love ; eternal separation 

The tulip of our gardens, 

' ' that race where beauty plays 
Her idle freaks, from family diffused 
To family, as flies the father dust 
The varied colours run ; and while they break 
On the charmed eye, the exulting florist marks, 
With sacred pride, the wonders of his hand," — Thomson 

was brought from the Levant to Augsburg by Conrad 
Gesner, about 1559. Fully a century before that time 
there used to come from Persia, by way of Constanti- 
nople, bulbs of favourite Oriental flowers, packed 
among the bales of merchandise, and sent to Holland. 
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These bulbs — tulips, ranunculus, anemones, hya- 
cinths — found a congenial home in the Low Countries. 
At one time Lisle and Bruges supplied the finest 
bulbs, now Haerlam is the great emporium. About 
two hundred years ago a real tulip mania prevailed in 
Holland ; tulip roots were sold at the most extrava- 
gant prices ; a single bulb of the Semper Augustus was 
sold for 13,000 florins; and for a root of the " Viceroy" 
there was paid four tons of wheat, eight tons of rye, 
four fat oxen, and twelve sheep. Happily this form of 
gambling no longer exists. 

The chief charm of a tulip consists in the brilliancy 
of its petals ; and the tulip is classed according to the 
arrangement of its colours — for instance, a feathered 
tulip is one having a dark-coloured edge round its 
petals, gradually becoming lighter on the margin next 
to the centre of the petal ; flamed, when it has a dark 
pointed spot like a flame in the centre of each petal ; 
a Bizard, when it has a yellow ground and coloured 
marks ; a Byblomen, when white, marked with black, 
lilac, or purple ; a rose, when white, with crimson, 
pink, or scarlet marks. Sometimes a tulip is both 
feathered and flamed. 

The favourite spring tulip, with bright gold and 
crimson petals and a fragrant smell, is the Van Thol, 
a native of the south of Europe. The wood-tulip, 
with slender stem and drooping, fragrant yellow blos- 
soms, grows plentifully in Germany and France, and 
is a doubtful native of Britain. 

" My grandiose red tulips, which grow wild, 
Or Dante's purple lilies, which he blew 
To a larger bubble with his prophet breath, 
Or one of those tall, flowering reeds that stand 
In Amo, like a sheaf of sceptres left 
By some remote dynasty of dead gods.'' 

— E. B. Browning. 

VERONICA (ChamcEdrys) \ pidelitv 

SPEEDWELL, EYEBRIGHT \ '^'°^"'7 

" Blue eyebright ! loveliest flower of all that grow 
In flower-loved England ! flower whose hedge-side gaze 
Is like an infant's ! what heart does not know 
Thee, cluster'd smiler of the bank, where plays 
The sunbeam on the emerald snake, and strays 
The dazzling rill, companion of the road. " 

— Eben. Elliotti 

2 
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VIOLET Steadfastness 

' ' The sweetness of the violet's deep blue eyes, 
Kissed by the breath of heaven, seems colour'd by its skies.'' 

— Byron. 
" Here's the blue violet, like Pandora's eye 
When first it darkened with immortal life. " 

—T. L. Beddoes. 
" Beautiful are you in your lowliness ; 

Bright in your hues, delicious in your scent. 
Lovely your modest blossoms downward bent, 
As shrinking from our gaze, yet prompt to bless 
The passer by with fragrance. — Bernard Barton. 

" Oh ! the Florence rose is fresh and faire, 

And rich the young carnations blowe, 
Wreathing in Beauty's ebonne haire. 

Or sighing on her breast of snowe, 
But onlie violette shall twine 
Thine ebonne tresses, ladye mine. " — Louis Gonzago. 

THE ALPINE VIOLET. 

" The spring is come, the violet 's gone. 
The first-born child of the early sun ; 
With us she is but a winter flower. 
The snow on the hills cannot blast her bower, 
And she lifts up her dewy eye of blue, 
To the youngest sky of the self-same hue. 

But when the spring comes with her host 

Of flowers, that flower, beloved the most. 

Shrinks from the crowd, that may confuse 

Her heavenly odours and virgin hues, 

Pluck the others, but still remember 

Their herald out of dire December ; 

The morning star of all the flowers. 

The pledge of daylight's lengthened hours ; 

And 'mid the roses ne'er forget 

The virgin, virgin violet." — Byron. 

WALLFLOWER Faithful in adversity 

" The wallflower! the wallflower! 

How beautiful it blooms ; 
It gleams above the ruined tower. 

Like sunlight over tombs ; 
It sheds a halo of repose 

Around the wrecks of time. 
To beauty give the flaunting rose. 

The wallflower is sublime. — Moir. 

WALLFLOWER, COMMON (Cheiranthus Cheiri) 

' ' Not in prosperity's bright morn 
Cheiranthus' golden light 
Is lent, her splendours to adorn 
And make them still more bright ; 
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But in adversity's dark hour, 

"When glory is gone by, 
It then exerts its gentle power, 

The scene to beautify. — Bernard Barton. 

WILLOW Forsaken Love 

' 'A willow garland thou did'st send 
Perfumed, last day, to me, 
Which did but only this portend : 
I was forsook by thee. 
Since it is so, I'll tell thee what : 
To-morrow thou shalt see 
Me wear the willow; after that. 
To die upon the tree. 
As beasts unto the altars go, 
With garlands dressed, so I, 
With my willow-wreath, also 
Come forth and sweetly die." — Herrick, 

" The willow, shadowing the bubbling brook." 

— Chatterton. 
" Silery saughs wi' downy buds 
Adorn the banks si' briery, O !" 

— Tannakill. 

YEW TREE Resurrection; faith; sorrow 

" Beneath that yew tree's shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many, a mouldering heap. 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep." — Gray. 

ZINNIA Thoughts of absent friends 

" The Zinnia's solitary flower 

Which blooms in forests lone and deep, 
Are like the visions fresh and bright 
That faithful, absent hearts will keep." 

" I pluck the flower one moment to behold 
Its treasury of purple and of gold ; 
The blossom, and a nest of buds around, 
Ruthless I pluck, and fling them on the ground. 
Pluckt, because fair, then flung to death away ! 
I might have stoop'd and looked, and had a blameless joy. 
Nature's great prodigality, you say, 
E'en for man's wantonness provides. 
It may be so ; but still with me abides 
A sense of shame that I could so destroy." 

— William Smith. 

" Flowers seldom live thro' half their time; torn off", 
Twirled round, and indolently cast aside I " 

— W. S. Landor. 

Withered leaves are the symbol of sadness. 

" Ah, me ! a leaf with sighs can wring 
My lips asunder. 

— E. B. Browning. 
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" My May of life is fallen into the sere and yellow life." 

— Shakesfeare. 

" We all do fade as a leaf." — Isaiah Ixiv 6. 

" Distinct with woe, as is the skeleton leaf, 
Whose green hath fretted off its fibrous frame. " 

— Bailey's Festus. 

"DEATH OF THE FLOWERS." 
" How happily, how happUy, the flowers die away ! 
Oh, could we but return to earth as easily as they ! 
Just live a life of sunshine, of innocence and bloom. 
Then drop without decrepitude or pain into the tomb ! 

The gay and glorious creatures! 'they neither toil nor spin,' 
Yet lo 1 what goodly raiment they're all apparelled in ; 
No tears are on their beauty, but dewy gems more bright 
Than ever brow of eastern queen, endiademed with light. 

And when their lives are over, they drop away to rest. 
Unconscious of the penal doom, on holy Nature's breast. 
No pain have they in dying — no shrinking from decay : 
Oh, could we but return to earth as easily as they. " 

— Caroline Bowles. 

SKELETON LEAVES " Beautiful in death " 

A very successful plan for preserving the skeletons 
of leaves entire, is to boil them carefully for two hours 
in a liquor, previously prepared by boiling 2 ozs. 
washing soda and the same quantity of quick lime for 
two hours, pouring off the sediment carefully. Put 
the boiled leaves into a basin of tepid water, rub them 
under the water until the skin comes off, as well as the 
green colouring matter, leaving the skeleton entire. 
Put the leaves into clean water, having previously 
dissolved in it as much bleaching powder as will lie 
on a shilling to every quart of water. Bleach for ten 
minutes ; remove again into clean water, lifting them 
each on pieces of writing paper as is done in drying sea- 
weeds. Dry in white blotting paper under gentle 
pressure. Specimens are best gathered from July to 
September when mature and in dry weather. The 
leaves and capsules best adapted for the purpose are 
the leaves of rhododendrons, poplars, apricots, apple, 
orange, lemon, box, ivy, holly, magnolia, lime, passion- 
flower, tulip-tree, calyxces of henbane, winter cherry, 
molucella, all the campanulas, mallows, horehound, 
medicago falcato and arborea ; Stachys sylvatica, 
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several of the nettles, galeopsis, lamium, dictamnus 
albus, datura stramonium, atropa, the scutellarias and 
the capsules of all the poppies. To these may be 
added the stalks of the cabbage, radish, flax, hemp, 
nettles, the involucres of Astrantia and of the hydran- 
gea hortensia. 

' ' Fall not, like withered leaves, away, 

But with the silent breath 
Of violets drooping one by one, who, 
Soon as their fragrant task is done, 

Are wafted high in death." — Keble. 

Lines written in a Hortus Siccus — 

" O city of the dead ! 

Poor, withered flowers, 
We deck your resting-place. 
As ye do ours. 

We raise a tomb 

With human labour 
Where ye may lie. 

Each by his neighbour. 

Embalmed and kept, 

That we may cherish 
Some glimpse of that 

Which else would perish. 

Recalling summer suns 

And showers. 
When we were young. 

And ye were flowers. 

Each a memorial of some scene, 
An index hand of what hath been." 

— Bishop Ewing. 

Lines written in 1816, supposed to refer to the down- 
fall of the first Napoleon and the consequent disgrace 
of his attached adherent, the author, A. V. Arnault. 

" De la tige detach^e 
Pauvre feuille dessechee, 
Ou vas-tu ? Je n'en sais rien ; 
L'orage a brise le chene. 
Qui seul ^tait mon soutien 
De son inconstante haleine 
Le zephyr ou I'aquilon, 
Depuis ce jour me promtee 
De la for^t k la plaine 
De la montagne au vallon, 
Je vais ou le vent me m^ne, 
Sans me plaindre ou m'eifrayer ; 
Je vais oil va toute chose, 
Ou va la feuille de rose 
Et la feuille de laurier." 
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" Oh heaven permit that I may lie 

Where o'er my corpse green branches wave ; 
And those who from life's tumults fly 

With kindred feelings press my grave."— Bloomfield. 

CHE trees most suitable for planting over graves 
are, the weeping or bending form, as seen in 
the birch, willow, or Australian casuarina, 
which seem to personify mourning ; and those whose 
growth is like a spire or obelisk, that 

" Cleave with their dark green cones the silent skies," 

— Shelley. 

and which lead our thoughts upwards to heaven, as in 
the yew and the cypress. 

" Preacher to the wise, 
Lessening from earth her spiral honours rise. 
Till, as a spear point rear'd, the topmost spray 
Points to the Eden of eternal day." — Camocus. 

In spite of the gloomy superstition attaching to the 
yew — that it preys upon the dead who lie under its 
shade — it is very frequently planted in churchyards. 

" Like the black and melancholy yew-tree, 
Dost think to root thyself in dead men's graves, 
And yet to prosp'er ? "—Webstet's "White Devil." 
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And again, in " In Memoriam," — 

" Old yew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the underlying dead, 
Thy fibres net the dreamless head, 
Thy roots are wrapt about the bones. 

tail! 

Oh ! not for thee the glow, the bloom, 

Who changest not in any gale. 

Nor branding summer suns avail 
To touch thy thousand years of gloom. " 

The yew was generally a consecrated tree; its 
branches were carried in funeral processions over the 
dead, and thrown under the coffin in the ground. 

" The ash has livelier verdure than the yew ; 
And yet the yew's green longer, and alone 
Found worthy of the holy Christmas time ; 
We'll plant more yews if possible, albeit 
We plant the graveyards with them. " 

— £. B. Browning. 

Before the introduction of firearms the yew was in 
much request for bows, which may have led to its 
being planted in situations such as churchyards, where 
it was likely to grow undisturbed, and where it attained 
an enormous size. There is a famous yew in the 
churchyard of Lorton 

"Which to this day stands single, in the midst 
Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore. 
Not loth to furnish weapons for the bands 
Of Umfraville or Percy, ere they marched 
To Scotland's heaths ; or those that cross'd the sea. 
And drew the sounding bows at Azincourt — 
Perhaps at earlier Crecy or Poitiers — 
Of vast circumference and gloom profound. 
This solitary tree a living thing, 
Produced too slowly ever to decay. 
Of form and aspect too magnificent 
To be destroyed." — Wordsworth. 

The weeping willow, though brought into notice by 
Pope, was cultivated in England at an earlier period ; 
among other places, at Hampden Court, in 1692. Ac- 
cording to the well-known anecdote the poet had received 
from the Levant a present of figs, contained in a bas- 
ket made of green willow twigs. He observed that 
one of the twigs had put forth a shoot ; he planted 
this in his garden at Twickenham : it grew rapidly. 
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and was the stock from which many weeping willows 
sprung. [This tree, so remarkable on every account, 
was cut down some years ago. Sir William Stanhope, 
Pope's successor at Twickenham, had sent cuttings 
of this willow into various parts of Europe, and, in 
particular, to the Empress of Russia, in 1789. 

Equally prolific in off-shoots was the willow tree 
planted over what was once Napoleon's grave at 
St. Helena. 

The weeping willow grows easily in any moist 
situation of moderate temperature, but its true home 
seems to be those flat, marshy meadows bordering on 
the Euphrates and its tributaries, growing there at 
the present time as luxuriantly as when the captive 
children of Judah wept under its shade. 

" Nigh seated where the river flows, 

That watereth Babel's thankful plain, 
Which then our tears in pearled rows 

Did help to water with the rain ; 
The thought of Sion bred such woes 

That though our harps we did retain, 
Yet useless and untouched there. 
On willows hanged they were. " 

— Version of \yjth Psalm, by Sir Philip Sidney. 

The elm is connected with graves in so far that 
coffins are generally made of its wood, in allusion to 
which use is said : — 

' 'And well the abounding elm may grow 
In field and hedge so rife ; 
In forest, copse, and wooded park 

And 'mid the city's strife ; 

For every hour that passes by 

Shall end a human life." 

— r. Hood. 

"A funeral stone or verse, I covet none, 
But only crave of you that I may have 

A sacred laurel springing from my grave, 
Which, being seen blest of perpetual green. 
May grow to be not so much called a tree 
As the eternal monument of me. " 

— Herrick. 

" Let me lie in a quiet spot, with the green turf o'er my head, 
Far from the city's busy hum, the worldling's heavy tread ; 
Where the free winds blow and the branches wave, and the song-birds 

sweetly sing, 
Till every mourner there exclaims, O Death! where is thy sting? 
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Where, in nothing that blooms around, about, the living e'er can see 
That the grave that covers my earthly frame has won a victory; 
Where bright flowers bloom through summer-time, to tell how all 

was given 
To fade away from the eyes of men, and live again in heaven ! " 

— Carpenter. 

The American poet (Bryant) thus describes a burial 

place : — 

" Erewhile on England's pleasant shores, our sires 
Left not their churchyards unadorned with shades 
Or blossoms ; and indulgent to the strong 
And natural dread of man's last home — the grave ! 
Its frost and silence, they disposed around. 
To sooth the melancholy spirit that dwelt 
Too sadly on life's close, the forms and hues 
Of vegetable beauty. There the yew. 
Green even amid the snows of winter, told 
Of immortality ; and graceful 
The willow, a perpetual mourner, drooped; 
And there the gadding woodbine crept about ; 
And there the ancient ivy." 

Great care and considerable horticultural skill has 
been displayed in the formation of cemeteries in the 
United States of North America. They are laid out 
in a highly ornamental manner, and form favourite 
promenades ; in some instances supplying the place 
of public parks to the inhabitants. 

Byron alludes to the Eastern custom of planting a 

white rose on the grave of one who died unmarried. 

" A single rose is shedding there 
Its lonely lustre meek and pale ; 
It looks as planted by despair — 
So white, so faint, the slightest gale 
Might whirl the leaves on high." 

On the tomb of Ah, son of Abutalib, the mighty 
hero and companion of the Prophet, grow roses of the 
sweetest smell and the finest colour, which it is super- 
stitiously believed will grow nowhere else, all attempts 
to transplant them having failed. 

In South Wales the white rose is planted over the 
graves of the young, the red rose over anyone noted 
for active benevolence, and, as was once universal in 
England, sweet-scented flowers are placed in the coffins. 

" They laid her in the garden of the dead, 
Such as a Christian burial-place should be 
Was that fair spot, where every grave was spread 
With flowers, and not a weed to spring was free, 
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But the pure blossoms of the orange tree 
Dropt Uke a shower of fragrance on the bier ; 
And palms, the type of immortality, 
Planted in stately colonnades appear ; 
That all was verdant there throughout th' unvarying year." 

■ — Southey. 

In the poem of the " Gnat " Spenser represents the 
shepherd at the tomb, where 

" Round about he taught sweet flowers to grow ; 
The rose engrained in pure scarlet dye ; 
The lily fresh ; and violet below ; 
The marigold ; and cheerful rosemarie ; 
The Spartan myrtle, whence sweet gum does flow ; 
The purple hyacinth ; and fresh costmarie ; 
And saffron, sought for in Sicilian soil ; 
And laurel, th' ' ornament of Phosbus' toil ; ' 
Fresh rhodo-daphne, and the Sabine flower 
Matching the wealth of the ancient Frankincense ; 
And pallid ivy building his own bower ; 
And box, yet mindful of his old offence ; 
Red amaranthus, luckless paramour ; 
Ox-eye, still green ; and bitter patience ; 
Ne wants there pale narcisse, that in a well 
Seeing his beauty, in love with it fell ; 
And whatsoever other flower of worth, 
And whatsoever other herb of lovely hue 
The joyous spring out of the ground brings forth 
To clothe herself in colours fresh and new." 

Brambles are used to bind down graves. " Summer 
gives us green turf and brambles to bind upon our 
graves." — Bp. Jeremy Taylor. 

It is not uncommon to plant ivy round a grave, and, 
when kept nicely trimmed, nothing has a better effect 
than this evergreen and ever-growing wreath. In 
Tripoli, myrtle, jasmine, and roses are planted round 
tombs. The Chinese plant roses, a species of lycoris 
and the anemone {Japonica). In Persia it is the 
" basil-tuft that waves its fragrant blossoms over 
graves." Its use as a funeral plant may have sug- 
gested its selection by Boccacio, as the herb which 
Isabella planted over the head of her lover." 

" She had no knowledge when the day was done 
And the new morn she saw not, but in peace 
Hung o'er her sweet basil evermore. 
And moistened it with tears unto the core ; 
And so she ever fed it with her tears. 
Whence, thick and green and beautiful, it grew, 
So that it smelt more balmy than its peers 
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Of basil-tufts in Florence ; and for it drew 

Nurture besides, and life from human fears, 

From the fast-mouldering head there shut from view ; 

So that the jewel safely casketed 

Came forth, and in perfumed leafits spread. " — Keats. 

The funeral pyre of the ancients consisted of 
cypress, yew, fir, and other evergreen trees. A branch 
of cypress was placed at the door of a house contain- 
ing a dead body. Criminals were tied either to barren 
trees, or to those dedicated to the infernal gods. The 
wreath worn by the dead was composed of olive, 
laurel, white poplar, and lilies. The Greeks planted 
asphodel round tombs, in the belief that the seeds of 
that plant, and those of the mallow, afforded nourish- 
ment to the dead. St. Pierre quotes an inscription on 
an ancient tomb : — 

" Without, I am surrounded by mallows and asphodels, 
Within, I am filled with the bones of the dead." 

The repast commonly set apart for the dead was of 
lettuces and beans. Poppies were offered to the manes 
of those dead whom it was wished to appease. In 
the Lemuria, which was observed in May, beans were 
thrown by the Romans on the fire of the altar. Has 
the custom of eating parched beans or peas by the 
rustics of Cumberland at Shrovetide any reference to 
these rites ? In connection with the festivals held at 
Alexandria in honour of Adonis, wheat, fennel, and 
lettuces were sown in earthen pots and forced. 

' ' The herbs that have on them cold dews o' the night 
Are strewings fittest for graves." ' 

— Shakespeare. 

The Romans used roses, the Greeks polyanthus, 
myrtle, and amaranth ; — the dead were crowned with 
flowers, and the mourners wore them during the 
funeral ceremonies. The primitive Christians repro- 
bated the custom of strewing graves with flowers, as 
savouring of heathenism, but in time even they 
adopted it, and it is expressly mentioned by S. Am- 
brose and by S. Jerome as of universal observance. 
The flowers used were considered emblematical of the 
dead. To those who died in early life were assigned 
the flowers of spring and summer ; to middle age 
aromatic herbs and branches of funeral trees. 
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" Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe and pale jessamine, 
The white pinli and the pansy freakt with jet, 
The glowing violet, 

With cowslips wan, that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears. 
To strew the laureat hearse where Ly cid lies. " 

— Milton. 

In Italy the periwinkle, called by the peasants 
Fiof di morta, is strewed over the graves of children ; 
in the south of France, chaplets of white roses and 
orange blossom are put in their coffins ; in Switzer- 
land, a funeral wreath for a young girl is made of 
hawthorn, myrtle, orange blossom. Though rose- 
mary was worn at weddings, and dipped in the wine 
at feasts, it was more especially the flower of funerals. 

" Stick your rosemary 
On this fair corse ; and as the custom is. 
In all her best array bear her to church. " 

The ill-fated Ophelia was allowed to wear her virgin 
crants (garlands) and her maiden strewments. Laertes 
says : — 

"Lay her i' the earth, 
And, from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 
May violets spring. " 

Formerly, there used to be hung up in churches, in 
England, garlands of roses, often artificial, and made 
of white paper. Miss Seward says : — 

" Now the low beams with paper garlands hung 
In memory of some village youth or maid. " 

"And bury me in S. Mary's Church, 
All for my love so true ; 
And make me a garland of marjoram. 
And of lemon, thyme, and rue. " 

—Old Ballad. 

In the " Comical Pilgrim's Pilgrimage" there is a 
passage describing a funeral procession common in 
England two centuries ago — " When a virgin died, a 
garland made of all sorts of flowers and sweet herbs is 
carried by a young woman on her head before the 
coffin, from which hang down two black ribbons sig- 
nifying our mortal state, and two white ones as an 
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emblem of purity and innocence. The ends thereof 
are held by four young maids, before whom a basket 
of herbs and flowers is supported by two other maids, 
who strew them along the streets to the place of 
burial ; then, after the deceased, follow all her rela- 
tions and acquaintances." 

Unhappy lovers had garlands of willow, yew, and 
rosemary laid on their biers. 

'• Lay a garland on my hearse 
Of the dismal yew ; 
Maidens, willow branches bear — 

Say I died true. 
My love was false, but I was firm, 

From my hour of birth. 
Upon my buried body lie 

Lightly, gentle earth." 

— From the "Maid's Tragedy." 

The branches of box or bois beni which are made 
use of as palms on Palm Sunday are frequently stuck 
over graves in France, even when mere withered 
branches. In Upper Germany the pink {Dianthus 
carthusianorwm) is a frequent flower in churchyards. 
In Norway, twigs of juniper and fir are used at funerals 
and to ward off evil spirits in houses. The Free- 
masons in America drop twigs of the Acacia (Robinia) 
on the coffins of brethren. On coffins and tombs in 
France chaplets of immortelles or everlasting flowers 
are placed. 

"Roses, retirez-vous ; j'ai le nom d'immortelle, 
II n'appartient qu' k moi de couronner les dieux." 

" Hard by the wayside I found a cross 
That made me breathe a prayer upon the spot, 
While Nature of herself, as if to trace 
The emblem's use, had trailed around its base 
The blue, significant 'forget-me-not.' 
Methought the claims of Charity to urge 
More forcibly, along with Faith and Hope, 
The pious choice had pitched upon the verge 
Of a delicious slope. 
Giving the eye much variegated scope : 
' Look round, ' it whispered, ' on the prospect rare. 
These vales so verdant, and those hills so blue ; 
Enjoy the sunny world, so fresh and fair, 
But ' (how the simple legend pierced me through I) 
' Priez pour les malheureux.' " 
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" Pluck no more red roses, maidens, 
Leave the lilies in their dew ; 
Pluck, pluck cypress, O pale maidens. 
Dusk, oh, dusk the hall with yew. " 

— Matthew Arnold. 

Epitaph on Sophocles, by Simmias, of Thebes — 

"Wind, gentle evergreen, to form a shade 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid ; 
Sweet ivy, lend thy aid, and intertwine 
With blushing roses and the clustering vine. 
So shall thy lasting leaves, with beauties hung, 
Prove grateful emblems of the lays he sung. " 

" When I am dead, my dearest, 

Sing no sad songs for me ; 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 

Nor shady cypress tree ; 
Be the green grass above me 

With showers and dewdrops wet ; 
And if thou wilt remember. 

And if thou wilt forget, 

I shall not see the shadows, 

I shall not feel the rain ; 
I shall not hear the nightingale 

Sing on as if in pain ; 
And, dreaming through the twilight, 

That doth not rise nor set. 
Haply I may remember. 

And haply may forget. " 

— Christina Gabriela Rosetti. 

The South Sea Islanders say scent is the spirit of 
a flower; and, that the dead may be sustained by 
their fragrance, they cover the newly-made graves 
with them. 

' ' We cannot see the fragrance of a flower. 
Yet it ascends the spirit of an hour. " 

— Gerald Massey. 
" I made a posie while the day ran by : 
Here will I smell my remnant out, and tie my life within this band. 
But Time did beckon to the flowers, and they 
By noon most cunningly did steal away. 
And wither in my hand. 

Farewell, dear flowers ! sweetly your time ye spent ; 
Fit, while ye lived, for smell or ornament. 
And after death for cures. 
I follow straight, without complaint or grief; 
And if my scent be good, I care not if 
It be as short as yours." — George Herbert. 
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(Latin names at length on opposite page.) 



Plants, 

Yellow goat's beard 
Late-flowering dandelion 
Bristly helminthia 
Wild succory 
Naked stalked poppy 
Copper-coloured day-lily 
Smooth sow-thistle 
Alpine agathyrus 
Small bindweed 
Common nipplewort 
Common dandelion 
Spotted achyrophorus 
Garden lettuce 
African marigold 
Common pimpernel 
Mouse-ear hawkweed 
Proliferous pink 
Field marigold 
Purple sandwort 
Small purslane 
Creeping mallow 
Chickweed 
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(English names at length on opposite page.) 



Plants. 

Tragopogon luteum 
Leontodon serotinus 
Helminthia echioides 
Cichorium intybus 
Papaver nudicaule 
Hemerocallis fulva 
Sonchm Icevis 
Agatkyrus Alpinus 
Convolvulus arvensis 
Cdpsana communis 
Leontodon taraxacum 
Achyrophorus maculatus 
Lactuca sativa 
Tagetes erecta 
Anagallis arvensis 
Hieracium Pilosella 
Dianthus prolifer 
Calendula arvensis 
Arenarea purpurea 
Portulaca oleracea 
Malva Caroliniana 
Stellaria media 
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Aaron's beard 

Abele 

Acacia . 

Acanthus 

Achaius, King 

Aconitum 

Acorns . 

Adam's needle 

Adansonia 

Adonis . 

African Marigold 

Agnus Castus 

Air plants 

Ajax 

Alder . 

Alexandrine laurel 

Alleluia flower 

Aloe 

Almond tree . 

Alyssum 

Amaranth 

American cemeteries 

American forests 

Anacreon 

Anastatica 

Anemone 

Annunciation 

Anjou, Charles of 

Anjou, Margaret of 

Apple . 

Apple of Sodom 

Apollo . 

Ararat, Mount 

Arbor vitse 

Arbutus . 

Arbutus, trailing 

Architectural models 

Arnaud Vidal 

Artennis 

Artois . 

Artois, Blanche of 

Arum maculatum 

Asa-gods 

Ascension Day 

Ash 

Ash, mountain 

Aspen 

Asphodel 

Assumption . 
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12 
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. 142 
136, 139 

■ 8s 

■ 75 
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Athena . 
Athenians 
Attic honey . 
Augustus, Philip 
Australian gum tree 
Azalia Pontica 

TB 

Bacchus . . 134, 135, 136 

Badges of the Highland Clans. 65 
Bald meigne (Baldur's money) . 40 
" ■ . u6 

. 121 
13, 86 

■ 59 
9, 49 
. 21 

56. 173 

■ 90 

■ 83 
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Banian 

Baobab . 

Barberry 

Bauhinia 

Bay 

Bean 

Beech 

Bee-orchis 

Bee, favourite plants of 

Birch . 

Black briony . 

Black hellebore 

Black Prince . 

Black poplar . 

Blaeberry 

Blood-drops of Christ 

Blue bell 

Bodleian library 

Bo-tree . 

Bouquets 

Box 

Box thorn 

Brambles 

Breckan fern . 

Bridal flowers 

Broom . 

Brownea grandiceps 

Buddhists 

Bussorah gall nuts 
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Camellia 
Candlemas 
Canterbury bells 
Carnation 
Carnivorous plants 
Cassia flower . 
Cedar 
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104 
160 
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Celandine 

Celts, sacred trees of 

Cerberus 

Ceres (Demeter) 

Cereus flower 

Charlemagne . 

Cherry blossom 

Cherry laurel . 

Chestnut 

Christmas 

Church festivals 

Clans, badges of 

Clemence Isaure 

Clover . 

Clevis 

Compass flower 

Cologne, Eau de 

Coltsfoot 

Columbine 

Comboloio 

Consuelo 

Convolvulus 

Coptic rosary 

Costmary 

Cowslip . 

Cowslip balls, how 

Crocus . 

Cross, wood of 

, , herb of the 
Crown of thorns 
Cypress 
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Daffodil 
Dahlia . 
Daisy 
Dandelion 
Damask rose 
Dead Sea fruit 
Demeter 
Deodar . 
Diana . 
Dis 

Dressing wells 
Dryads . 
Dwarf Elder 
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Edelweisse 
Eglantine 
Elder . 
Elder flower 
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Elizabeth of Hungary 

Elm 

Epig^a repens 

Eucharist 
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Fading of trees 

Favourite flowers of the bee . 

Fennel ..... 

Fern . . .21, 183, 

Fern seed .... 

Flag rush . . • . 

Fleur-de-lys 

Flower-de-luce 

Floral games of Toulouse 

Flores tristes, or sad flowers . 

Flowers, death of the 

Flowers, night-blowing . 

Flowers, order in which they 
bloom .... 

Foliation of plants . 

Forget-me-not 

Foxglove .... 

France, lily of . . . 

,, flag of . . . 

Fuik of Anjou 

Funeral customs in Eastern 
lands .... 

Funeral customs of the Greeks 
and Romans . 

Funeral customs in England . 
Italy 
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,, ,, Norway . 223 

Funeral customs of South Sea 

Islanders . . . 224 

Funeral trees . . .216 
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Games of Toulouse, 
Garlands 

Genoa flower trade 
Gentian 
Geum urbanum 
Globe-flower 
Gooseberry blossoms 
Gospel trees . 
Gothic architecture 
Grape vine 
Grass 

Greeks and Romans, 
plants of 
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Sacred 
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Hades .... 
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Laburnum 
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Hallowe'en . 
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Harebell 
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Lauristinus 
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Harpocrates . 
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Lavender 
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Lent lilies 
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Heraldic Badges . 
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Leek of Wales 
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Lilac blossoms 
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Herb, Margaret 
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Lily of France 
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Herb of the Cross . 
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Lily (white) . 
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Herb, Robert 
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Herb, S. Barbara . 
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Herb Trinity 
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Hercules 
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Lotus .... 
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Lotis, Lotos . . . 125 
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Holly .... 
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Love-lies-bleeding 
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Holy Crown 
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Honesty 
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Luminous plants 
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Honey 
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Honey, poisonous 
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Mayflower 
Maudelyne Wort . 
Mezereon 
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Midsummer Bay . 
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Mignonette . 
Milkwort 
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Mistletoe 
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Jacob's ladder 
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Mohammedan Rosary 
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Moonwort 
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Japanese flower feasts 
Jasmine . .160, 
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Moses' ark . 
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Mountain ash 
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Jeanne d'Arc 
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Mulberry 
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Jeux floraux . 
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Myrtle . i 20, 195 
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Job's tears 
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Joseph of Arimathea 
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Joseph .... 
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Jupiter, Jove, 
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Narcissus . . . 144 
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Nemean games 
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Night-blowing flowers . 
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Oak . . 32, III, 146, 197 
Odoriferous plants . .155 

Olive .... 143, 197 
. Olympian games . . .146 
. Orange blossom . . 160, 197 
Our Lady's mantle ... 2 
bed-straw . . 2 
cushion . ■. 3 

fingers ... 3 
slipper ... 3 
seal ... 3 
tresses ... 3 

Oxalis loi 

Ozone, plants which give out . 155 
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Palm . 

Pansy 

Parsley 

Pasque flowers 

Passion flower 

Peach blossom 

Peony 

Perfumes 

Periwinkle 

Persephone 

Pine 
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Plants affected by lightning 
Plants resembling insects 
Plants, sacred, of the Greeks 

and Romans . 
Plants, sensibility of 

,, sleep of 
Plane tree 
Pleached alley 
Pluto . 

Poisonous honey flowers 
Pomegranate 
Poseidon 
Primrose 
Profiles of Napoleon I., &c, 
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Reed mace 
Removal of bees 
Resurrection flower 
Rosary 
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S. Anne's needlework 
S. Athanasius 
S. Barnabas 
S. Bruno 
S. Christopher 
S. Dorothea 
S. Dorothy 
S. Francis 
S. George 
S. Ignatius 
S . Jerome 
S. John 
S. John's Eve 
,, wort 
S. Joseph's nosegays 
S. Patrick's cabbage 
S. Peter 
S. Serf 

S. Winifred's hair 
Sacred oil of the Jews 
Sage 

Shamrock of Ireland 
Skeleton leaves 
Sloe 

Snowdrop 
Solomon's seal 
Sophocles, Epitaph on 
Spanish Invaders 
Speedwell 
Spiderwort 
Spignel 

Susception, feast of 
Sunflower 
Sweet Cicely 
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Sweet pea 
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Tulip . 
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Yew tree 
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